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PREFACE. 



THIS Yolumeof << Elemests of Useful Knewledgei'* 
is the beglnr^g of ^4 system which has been, for 
midyears, in contemplation; but the ^eKecntioti.of 
which has beea heretofore delayed by other necessary 
employments.— Notwithstanding the numerousimproTe" 
ments in the means of edacation, within tfie last twen- 
ty or ; thirty years, much remains to be flone^ towards 
{acilitatiiig the acquisition of general knowledge and 
useful science. The elementary works on geography, 
hiograph^/i natural iiistory, and other subjects pi%per for 
the. use of schools, seem to be imperfect in the want of 
order and method in the distribution of the several partS) 
aftd destitute of the morale philosophical and practical 
remarks, which are necessary to enliven a narratiTe 
of facts, and by uniting the attraction of delight, with 
the labor of study, to allure the minds of youth along, 
the d^cult road to knowledge. Nature in all her works 

Eroceeds according toestablished laws, and it is by fol- 
»wing her order,distrihution and arrangementfthat the 
human mind is led t9 understand her laws, with their 
'principles and connectiosw it is also by carefully obser* 
▼ingtheuse* of the productions of jtiature, and the 
adapdon of every thing in creation to its particular 
purpose, that the mind is led to just views of final 
cause8,,and to such conceptions of the attributes of the 
£vine author, as to confirm abel^f in his being and 
perfections; 

But if our elementary treaties, compiled fpr schools, 
are deficient in method, and in practical remarks, our 
whole system of instructiR>n is etill more defective in 
the number of sciences taught in ordinary schools and 
aeademies. Many of the most useful sciences and arts 
are not taught at all, or very imperfectly'— nor have we 
books well calculated for the purpose* . . 

In the system here begun, some improvement on the 
pliuns 9f education hitherto pursued, i|^ contemplatedr— 
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and if public opinteti shduld justify the attempt, it ' irili 
be cdntintied in a series of volumes, under the same 
title. It is the intenticRi «f the anthxn* to include in these, 
the elementary firincipleMj by which are mesm't, the 
knt^ftn trntAs 9Si6<i4eertained/act9i whith belen^ tot^all 
<lhe most uMful sciences, and all branches of practical 
in^irtedge. fn pursuance of %ht« design, it is intended, 
a« far a'B pracdcable, to separate the seiences, arts, aiid 
drflferient branches of knowledge, arrangin|; eadij under 
^distinct head, and in treating each, to follow, af fat 
as may be convenietit> the order of time and q/* natwre: 
'■ The^fii^ <<K>lume begins with what is usual in gepg- 
capiiical' tr^ties, ageoieral view of the solar .fsf^gtrnm^ 
of whi«5h this globe ii a c|nMt|tuent part. 1^ then ^x« 
fiiains th« general d^tructureof the giobe, the materials 
^ieb compose it, and the distribution, of those inatv- 
'liids «p0n l^ «iir^e. Next follow the divisions of the 
«tiffisK^e, eenipreheiidlng a general view .of the laiid« 
iifiK^r, «iouiitdnsy rivers and takes. In thft geographical 
jieseriptioRll, a view of the nmiurai^true^ure of a cottti- 
nent precedes u consideration of its«r«^(mf 9uUtf anh 
sing from i^ stfcdetnent and Impiovesiettt 4iy ■•'nkm^ 
As a knowledge of omr own coim^ry Is tiiost<4tilefw 
osting of o^r own ^iti^eM, a Ae:8criptioQ of ti»| 
AfneH^an cotytinent) and ^opectflflfly of that pQH; 
which is ccimpi*^ bended within theHmtus of tho VvS^ 
Hicitkgh not Mling within the ruVe-ofclyiNfiinalogicfdoir^i*^ 
lakes-place of all olh^r parts Of tkis aystem, and' f^Jtm 
the SHbatance of the two firot volumes. ' Tlib >desefv[s^ 
lion comprehtnda a view oftbe ^peaition andgenerigt 
structure of the Continent; a summary history of Hifi 
«borigifiai<inhai»ltanis^ their settlomont, chwractai' and 
ittttnnerB^ Tothitf sttceeeds^abriefhlotory r<)f the dis^ 
aovery ^£ Ami^^a, and of the oon<)uo5t wd sett^onv^t 
ofthe48oy*»aj parts of it,. by the Spaniard's, F'^ct)^^ 
^ligliah and' IHirt^^ese-^ short Wcount of the se ver<*^* 
al grants, charters and settlement ^ t^' several £ng^ 
)ish colonies, and<if the most mate«t«l ooourroheea m 
threir poKti«;ft V (svi% ecclosdastical mhI mttiiBry aiiyrs« 
/homtifck fii^ i»#ttlem«mtatht^lonnMOft<<)f the pve^. 
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went federal eonstkntion. TheprewttC^olinieimttse 

4iKw^ tius historicai ftkqtch) tx> th« importaBt era of tS« 

rcvoltitioti. . :k i 

With a ^ietir to t)» utmost f>ractical>le decree of 

correctness in regsird to American aiFalrs, the autii«r 

has consulted tlie most aathentic hiatortea jomI dooii? 

mentS) wMch hare hitberto been ^oblished ; rolyia^ 

itpon his own. idfonnation^ onlf 'in cases faliing urder 

hk own observatiotK It has beeir hk aim to prei;hiiio 

erety-^atementor relation of facta not veil -Auti«entiC'> 

ated, and opinions formed on alight evidence. Wdicn 

things are admitted as profaabk only , the^ ai« carefol- 

\f distinguislied from those wliieli arekno^Qner andcr- 

'^ood to be facts. - _ 

\ In the mannerofbjieGUlivigtfHS workyk wiUrbe oinervedy 

that great regard is had to tho convei^nce o£ achoola* 

it^aoema to he agreedthat t^ caAechetical iathe foraaof 

:writing^st adaj^d to theamdentandinga oCxhiddnua; 

-hut tins is. not essential^ provided the pasaa^ges whadh 

they are obliged to learn, ate not too ktig and oompies* 

The work liere begun, Is intiendedlio be read Ipr ^lildeon 

ia classes^r c^minhted tik memory • These parts wUoh 

are inosC propel to b^ }^»t by hdart, arc tkxown^ii^ilD 

short paisages^-^nd the whole is .16 «li tided thsU ^eiMii 

)Hy^il in reading ^Iliave a distinct portloa. JH.the 

^egiEtnlng of each pasiage^ia placed the swl^jfct «f i% 

escproas^d i^ fi^ wiords^likd the tide to a diacourse. The 

f«rpil wiU^i^pad this, as a ii ortesctyto the passage^'; 

chat/wheh he cotaa^mitsthe passagi^ to memory ,thewei!^ 

m Italics will ^^i^rmsh the' t«j^ with.the queation pre^ 

pei'to bi^p]N>i>osedl ' Th£K laethod will probiably an^ 

swir allftb^ imrpiM^s of quciMo ^ at the 

^rttfiae ' time^ accommodate readera in clas^eof and 

eaV^. many pa^a in a rokime, which would otherw«9>a^ 

eceupied with queatibna and the IropetHions di at rosiU^ 

irom theiia; ' ^ ■,.,''• ^*"' .' .v- . :: -< -A..;-- i 

• in writing ^henamm of Amei^ican rirers^ xoQun- 

tsdnB^lakies and pHucos^ we at<e aabject to amme uncer^ 

takity 'and cosf uaifnit ^onie ef thc^e tuKSBMMkijQ)^K<^ Va;*:^^ 

fdwefOrWi^foiieiiiMu^er^^ 



annex to liie Roman letttr*. In the^e Urords ther< 

find some degree of regularity. Bat many of th 

have been borrowed frohi the French who dii 

and settled partienlar parts of this centin&nt ; 

the 8ound9 which the French annex to the Rom 

cetersyare not known to common English reade 

nattkes are liable' to be mls-prononnced. The 

with which the English, within th« last cental 

^epted French words, without accommoiciatii 

to the geniusoftheirownlanguague, is as dh 

ble to the tasta of the nation^ as it hns been ii 

to the language. When the Romans boprowec 

eorporated foreign "words into their languag 

g'ave them a Roman orthography, and term: 

as in Britantiia, Gallia,* Hispania, Hertkus* The 

and Spa&iards do the same ; as in Martinique^ 

aiqae, Amerique^-Maitinico, Domiaicf^ Aix 

each nation suiting the orthography t^ the geni 

own Ismgtsage. But the English, neglecting tl 

ty and regularity of their own language, adopt. 

words in theia* fo^ign spelling ; thua*incommo 

ordhiary readers' among their ciwn tltizens ai^fc 

plying anomoUes, till the authography of theip h 

falltt little shert ofthe confusion of tongues at & 

As far as regards the names of places in the 

-States we have aright to control theu^age,and in 

-a regular orthography. It is proper that the n 

rivers, &c, used by the aboriginals of this countrj 

be preserved, and as far as possible, restored, 

«s they are so many histerical monuments of th 

est authenticity ; but it is proper that all those 

should be written with letters adapted to expre 

true sound in our own language. What the tn 

uunciation of! Indian" names is, or ought to be, it i 

be easy kk every case, to "decide. There is scare 

of them which has not been spelt in many difTereii 

ai^dmanyof them have been abridged and sc 

from the hoarse guttural sounds of the savages, t 

Aunci^on more congenial to oiir language. In 

a/, ii: ig tob9 ebserveii that the popular promin< 
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,iel yfhich f>roceed^ from a natural te&denqr in i>«o[^l€ to 

[Qffi\ fall mto an easy, iaiala|;ous manner of speaking, furnish- 

5rt4 

W 

* 

lavi 
len 
tita- 
om 
in 



es the l)est rule to guide us to the true arthograpfay of 
these words. The affectation of preservings in writingf 
sjQab^a which have been dropped in speaking,or which 
ate harsh or ungrateful to tlie ear, is not to be vindica* 
ted; nor can any force of authority prevail against the 
natural tendency to ease and uniformity^ which goveraa 
the mass of people in e^ery nation, and ultimately 
tiecides almost evety question in regard to language* 
It ii not a little to be regretted, that, in many instances 
the primitive names of rivers and places have been neg- 
ie]t l^cted ; and new nam^s given to them without the remo- 
ni testa%iity between the names and th^ things; What 
ichl an aukward figure is made b^ the rivers, lakes and 
4i>l i&o)intainsofAmeriea,markediJinththe names of imagina- 
— I ry saints and apostles, the trtimpery of monkish super- 
its! ttitioa ! What a shameful proet of prejudice and sub- 
u.f surdity, to lay aside the original names which were ap« 
pf popriate and /descriptive, and substitute the unmean** 
Jll iii^ names of St. Lawrence, St. Pierre^ and St. Croix ! . 
i.t It is high time to correct these absurdities, and it may 
e f not be too late» 

I It is not necessary, nor proper to swell the preface to 
1 1 tbis work, by expatiating on its merits. It is sufficient 
i§ to remark, that it is intended to carry, in to. schools and 
►f lamities the prihcipjes and factfr which compose the 
I more hiterestiog parts «f human knowledge, and whiah 
I are capable of enlarging the minds of our citizens, and 
L directing their hsiuds to useful employments, Thess^ ^ 
I principles are as ntcessary to ihe ingenious mechanic 
t and husbaadmun, as they are useful and ornamental to 
[ the ^ofessional fiiaii and the scholar. Most of the boeks 
I now used in echobls for reading, are composed ef sol- 
I emu didactic discourses, general lessons 6f morality, or 
'■' tietached passages of history. These are indeed use- 
ful ; but why may not childred read for common les-- 
sons, the known and established principles in philoso- 
|Ay, natural history, botany, rhetoric, mechanics, and 
t>thcr sciences ? Maiiyof thesolprinciples may be made 



ittbellifibb tb ,)poutli ; anywhere tUr <f«nftOt be d<Miis| 
the pupil wUlbeconieaccu^tQmcc^to the pi?onim.ciatioi\ 
a&ju u&c of mlany terms of art,/which otherwise he would 
not/lesim ; %nd 1;jl>e want qf which is discoverable «u^ 
imimf meii- evAn,4of libei^l education. It is a great de- 
fect Sft our mode of ^du^atioA to Umit the reading of 
youthto bpokis qa a.few part^calar eubjects j 40; that 
vilien yrouiigjSDen fii^e uBhefed intp th^ world, many, and 
evfew most of thciiilwe. ac%uaii^e4. with cveu the appro- 
priate terms used m other sciencjes. ^ ' " 

. But the advantages of a more diffHsive system of ih* 
*struGtion wiH not re«t hcsre— ^By reading frequently 
and reputedly, ;pAssie^sc^btaimiig j^ust rules and pr\n» 
ciplee^ evefi «J>iG}v.e ihe comprehension of young minda^ 
thie pupils^ will leG^rn tna^y ef theiia, by heart, and bekr 
the impressioAsWp futu3?e life ; b|^ , which means, whea 
the«r uadei!9^taadi0gs are m>re ijFiatured, thej wiU be En- 
abled to direct, to iiiiieful pui:pqse8,' ike p^rii^ciples with 
wiochtkeyltadstoredv their minds m schooL In tiiia 
maaineTy useful rules and |aG4,s, Required in youth, like 
seed sown in; ^ good soil, >Yili produce their iruit in rip- 
er fears, and .in^crease the^ haii*vest 9f knowledge wd 
improvementf to enrich the (community. _ .' 

'Ire the lauigttage, the author has aimed to use a style, 
wychis^rpleii), without beit)g vulgar f and tecbnic^ 
w^thont needless obscurity. . ^ 

In every part, of this work^ occasions frequently oc- 
cifltr of deducing moral and pious rcgectiQns from the. 
s#^ecis treated. On such, : occasions, special, care is 
taken to lead the, wnd pf the reader, from a consid* 
eratiotr^af^ th« ord^r, beauty %nd. Atnfjdsoj^ all paints 
i^i)^nre,ti», contemplate the- neoessiity and certainty W 
theeoBiatdnce of a Creator, of iiniSmte power, wisdom 
'aiid'goodlMSs. This mode ^-einploying nj^tural pjbi|q- 
saphyinthe Stcrvice of religion and piety, has been, 
practised by theablest autl)ors and be$tmep in all age»' 
-*4tfurnish€S powerful. «Us to idbat, film belief in the 
k«ing^ and providence of God, and tbat pious ycneratjon 
firhis charatcterandattribute% which eive the, jpriinc 
ocmuaems of a wise man aad ^ g9o4 ^iti^n-b 



ELEMENTS 
OF USEFUL* KNOWLEDGE, 

at 9 ^ 

SOLAR ^STEM. 

Sect. 1. — 0/the'> Tf^HE solar system consists of 
S^iar Sysicm* > X the sun, and the stars or 
globes which move round it» called planets. 

2. Si^n., The: sun is an immense body, placed near 
the center of the ay stem, diffusing light and heat to all 
the planets. Its diameter is eight hundred and ninety 
thousand miles. 

5. Plahcian The primary planets, exclusive of those 
which have been lately discovered are seven ; Mercury, 
Venus, the £a,rth) Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, HerscheL* 
Tq these may be aidded, Ceres, Pallas and HerculeSf 
which have been lately discovered. AU the planets 
tevolve about the" sun, and receive their light und heat 
fromthat resplendent luminary. 

4. Secondary P/oner*.— The secondary planets are 
smaller orbs which revolve round the primary planets, 
as the moon, which moves round the earth in about 
^enty nine days. Jupiter has four moons, or satellites, 
£md S^urn, seven, whic& constantly moves round those 
Jilanetfr*—- The planet Herschel has ^\%. satellites;. 

5. Mercury. Mercury is three thbusan<^ two hundred 
and twenty miles in diameter, and revolves round the sUn 
in nbout eighty-eight dajrs, at the distance of neai:^ 
thirty-seven millions of fniles. 

6. Venu9, Venus is about 4eyen thousand, sevea 
hundred miles in diameter, and revolves round the sun 
ii:^ ahout sevens months and a half, at the diataiifpe of 
nearly si^ty •eight millions of miles* 

7. The Martha This globe which we inhabit, is a 

♦ Pronounciti Uer^heL 
B 



planet of nearly ^g^t thoiisand qjiles in diamete; 
twenty^five thousand miles in circumference. Iti 
tance from the s,un i§ about nfnely-fiy-e millions of n 
and its r^v6iiitk>n' round the s^mmakefi «ur yeai 
three hundred and sixty -five days, and nearly six^( 

S* Mars, Mars is w diaiiietcr four thousand 
Jmndred miles. Its revolution about the sun is perf 
'od in one year and three hundred and twci^*y-one < 
at the distuiJce of one hundred and forty-four mil 
of miles. 

0, Jnfiitef. Jnpit^r is one of the largest of the ] 
cts, haying a. diameter of ninety four thousand n 
Its distance fi*om the sun is calculated to be nearly 
hundred and ninety-five millions of mrles^ land its i 
f ution ro^nd the sun is perfoiined in a little ^ less 
twelve years. • 

\ 6i Saturn.- Sattjrn has a diameter of seventy- 
thousand 'miles^ Its distance from the sun is calcu 
to be nearly ilfine -hundred millions of miles, arid its 
olution round the «un is performed in twenty-nintey 
and a- hundred and sixty-seven days. Saturn has 
rin^s ttfld ia belt of fspots. • 2. 

11. HerscheL This plunct which beats. the' nail 
?H discoverer, who first Obserred it in 1781,' is n* 
thirty--fvve thousand n^ile a in diameter v its distance 
Vhe^s^n, one thoi* sand and eight hundred toillion 
iT^il(is, 'ind its revolution about the sun isperfbriti' 
Sighty three years and^ a half. ' ^ ' 

12; C&i<c8'and Fttllns: C^res waS diseovered yj 
l^teiziy at Faiei^mo in Sicily, in the year' 1 SO I / Its'd 
««^r is dn« hundred arid sixty-two miles. Pallas 
^tlscovefed bf Dr. CMbers of Bremen in 1802 ; its d 
cter is ninety- five miles, and itt its revolution it is 
t6nfinc<i to tbfe Zodiac. v- 

143. Hetmles: lo, 1 804, Dr, Olbers dlScOTered ai 
er plaiiet, which is three titnes as lurge as Jupiter 
which for its magnitude, he c^AU Hercules. Its diSd 
from the eUn is three thbusatid and forty-si^ven tniil 
of miles, And its revolution is calculated to be two 
df 6d tinc^ eleven year^. "- Ir has seven satellites. 
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of USEil^!^ KNOWLEDGE* 3 

14. Orbits oftHf Planets. The planets move round, 
tfceir centcrsf not in a true circle but in a figure called 
anelipsis, which somewhat resenfbles the form of anersg. 

15. Perihelion and Afihelion, As the planets do noi. 
: revblve round the sua in a cii^le, they approach nearer 

to the sun in one part of their orbits, than in other parts.. 
That part of the orbit nearest the stln, is called the per- 
ihelion ; and the part most distant, the aphelion^ 

16. Z.flrw« of Planetary motion. The iiearer a planet 
is to the sun, or its center, the faster it moves. Thus 
Mercury moves much faster than Saturn. So a planet 
moves more rapidly in its perihelion, than in its aphcl- 

, ion. The earth is nearer the sun and moves faster ii» 
winter, than in summer ; hence the summer with us is 
eight days longer than the winter. 

17. Of Attraction and Re fiulsion. That principle in 
bodies which disposes th^iti to unite and cohere, is cal- 
led attraction. That principle which disposes them to 
separate or recede fi*om each other, is called refinlfiion , ^ 
The tendency of a planet toward the center of the sys- 
tem, is called its centrifietal force ; the power tha^ im- 
pels it to recede from the center, its centrifugal force | 
and th^se cbrtt^jirit'd are supposed to generate the circu- 
lar motion of the' planets, V 

18. Divinion of a Circle, Every circle is divided Ik- 
to three hundred and sixty deg;rees. Every degree ifi di- • 
Yidedinto sixty minutes, and each minute into sixty 
seconds. ' '['^ 

19.' The^ Zodiac, The Zodiac is a broad circle or belt 
jn the heavens, containing the twelve signs, or constella- 
ttons, most of which are represented by certain tnimal^, 
by whose names they are called, Each sign compre- 
h<^nds thirty degrees. 

20. J^am-ca of the sighs. The signs afe called Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagitarius,Capricorris, Aquarius, Pisces. The sXin 
enters Aries aboiit the twenty-first day of March, and 
passes through one sign in ea6h month. j 

21. The Eclifitic, The Ecliptic is a line passing 
through the center of the Zodiac, and marking the palli 
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of the sun. This line crosses the equator and pxtenJ 
tvreuty-three <legrees and a half from it, on the^ notl 
and south. 

22. The Equator. The Equator is a line which ei 
compasses the globci at afi equal distancjc from eac 
pole. It 18 also called the equinoctial linc^, becaus 
Avhcn the sun is on this line, which happens .about <th 
.Jlst of Maixh and 23d of September, the days ar 
nights arc of equal length in all parts of the earth.^ 

23. The Poie9 and the Martha jixes. The line <; 
which the earth turns, in its daily revolution^ is oallc 
its axis— ^nd the. points directly ovei» thd ends of thi 
liup, are called the poles—- one is north. andthe.otlM 
souU) of the equator. The stars oyer the ends oftl: 
earth's axis are called polar stars, , , 

24. The JJorizon* The horizon is the liiie th« 
bounds the sight. This is represented by a wo^odc 
circie, "vyhich surrounds an artificial globe. 

25. The Hemisfiheres, A hemisphere is one half tl: 
, r;lobe or the heavens. The part which isnorth of tJ 

oquator, is called th^ northern Hemispherc<*-^that ^hic 
is south, the southern. So also the horizon divides tli 
heavens and earth into the upper and lower U^n^isphere 
und any Meridian divides thejn - into the eastern ar 
western Hemispheres. - , . . 

2-6, A Merjldian. Any line which is vertical, thati 
directly over one's, head, and which is supposed to pa< 
through the equator and poles, is the Meridian of tl 
place. , The sun is on this line at twelve o'clock or noo 
and this is Vkuorth and south line^ On an arti^cial glob 
this is represented by a bra&s ring. Circles which rv 
parallel with this, that is, in every part at an pqual di 
tance, are called meridional.lines. • 

27. Latitude^* Latitudeif the distance of a place fro 
Ihe equator, either north (^r south. The distance fro 
tl^e equator from each pole, is ninety degrees of oi 
quarter of a circle. When a place is in the fortieth d 
gree, north or south of the equator, we say it is in tl 
fortieth degree of north or south latitude. 
>gjgi. Longitude* The distance of places from cai 
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otlief, east sCr\d wfestf is called longhiJde, ' This may 
be- reckoned from any-giveh nteridianvas from Londoti, 
Ferro or Philadelphia. Thus a placje 70 degrees \v^»t 
of London, is siaid to hive 70 degrees of west loAgitudc 
ffbm London; ' . : . , . ^ - 

29. T/i€ Treftics. The tropics are th/e Knes which 
mark the utmost limits of the Bun's c ourse, north iu 
our summer, and south ia winter. Th^- sun is at the 
northern trbpic about the 2 1st of June, the longest day, 
and at the southern tropic about the 21st of December, 
the shortest day. The first is called the summer sol- 
stice ; the last the winter solstice. These two lines 
are twenty -thi*ee decrees and a half, one north and tlvc - 
other south of the equator. : ** 

2(S^The Zones, The Zones or belts that suri:oiincI 
the earth arfe five — the torrid, two tempcrato, and two 
frigid. The tomd zone is comprehended between th^^ 
tropicsjin every part of which the ^un is vertical once 
ayear, and <)f dout'se the weather is always warm. — 
The temperate (or rather Variable) zones ie between 
the tf optci anil-tiK5-*oiar_ckcJes ; that is froia the twen- 
; tytlurdtothe sixty-seventh degree of latitirde. The 
I frigidzoneti extend from the polar circles to the pole, 
and are cold. 

31. Climates. In passing from the equator to the po- 
lar circles j that space or distance which increases the 
length of the longest day half an hour, is called a c//- 
^atp.' Hut this word, in common language, signifies 
/iny region on the globe, in respect to its tetn perature. 

^% Day and Mght. The cause of day and night, is ' 
the revolving of the earth on its axis. One entire rev- 
olution takes place in twenty-four hours, in which tinr 
the earth turns every part of its surface to the sun. — ^ 
The light of the sun makes the day, and the shade of 
the earth makes the darkness of ni-gh t- 

^%. Length of the Day/ Within the tropics, where 
th^suh is virtieaKor nearly so, the days are of nearly 
i^e samelength^taH times of the year; the variation 
Apt bein^ more than <Mie hour ami a half. At greatcii 
distances fromi the equator, the diflcrvncie be twcxjn thlik 
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jMgeftt aOld shortest daiy is incceased) until tre amve 
2it the polar rtgions^ where it is day for several 2xioi^th% 
tind xiight the rest ^f the year. 

34. TAr Mc9n. The mooB is a sm^i placet revoW* 
ingjwund the earth. Its diameter is two thpusaQd one 
hundred aiid eighty miles, and its mean, distance from 
the earth ahout two hundred and forty four th^utaud 
.miles. It passes round the earth once in tweitfy xiin^ 
days nearly, making what is called a lunar month* 

35. Utea and effects <^ the Moffn^s Jnfiuenee^ It is 
obvious that the moon has no smalt tffect on the weath- 
er, as well as on the waters of the ocean < ^ Changes qf 
weather are mostfrequent and violent^ within two dafs 
of the full or chancre. Earthquakes usually happen a- 
about^the same periods, or whefi the moon is in her per- 
igee or apogee, that i&, i\ea*Hest or farthest fromth 
earth. The^moon also is beUeved to affect apimalis an 
rcgetables. Its light affords no perceptible h^at^ b 
iish and flesh when exposed to it, soon spoil. 

36. Tide9. The tide is a rising or swell of the watert! 
in th^ 6cewij which is caused by th^ ia9Qlir Th«je^ w? 
two tides in twenty- four hours, one on the si^eof^e 
earth, next to the moon ; and the other on the side op- 
posite. . 

37. McHfi9£s. When the liioon comes directly be- 
tween the sun ajad earth, and hides the body of the sun 
or ai\y part of it from us, we say the sun is ecHfiacd.rr' 
"When the earth passes directl]^ between the sun and 
moon, and casts her shadow on the moon, we say th# 
moon is ecli/ised* An eclipse of the sim must happen 
of the change of the moon, and an eclipse of the moon 
jtiust be at the full. 

38. Summer and Winter, Heat is caused oo* ^xcit^ 
h^ the rays of the sun, and when these are greatly ac- 
cumulated or condensed, the heat must be great. Thus 
when the sun i» nearly vertical, the rays fail dir^ctiybn 
the earth, and being greatly accumulated, cause vio* 
ientheat. This is the cause of the heat of sujpamer*. 
In winter, the rays of the sun strike £he earth obUkely^ 
smd aw so scattered as to make littler heat 
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39. Fixed Ssars, Most (tf tl^e Stars which bespan- 
gle the heavens, are ^%fiij and neiner alter their places 
or relative positions. Of these about two thousand 
Itave been discovered and numbered ; and as men in- 
crease the magnifying powers of their glasses, they dis- 
cover new stars. The fixed stars appear to shine by 
their .own light, and are supposed to be euiu or centers 
of other systems of worlcjs. Their distance from us 
exceeds the titmost stretch of the imagination* . 

40. Comets. Comet§, vulgarly called blazing stars,, 
^e bodies that move in very eccentric orbits. They 
revolve about the sun, and when they come within the 
$olar system, becoime visible. They then fly off into 
remote ^egians of space, and are invisible for years. 
The periofls of some of them are calculated tp exceed 
,threeor four himdred years. How many belong to 
ijie system is not known. They have a coma or tail, 
which sometimes appears like a bushy light about the 
Wy; at other times, like diverging streams of pale 
ii|ht| exten^^^g jaillions of miles into space. 

.il. The milky wq^* In one part of the heavens ap- 
pears a broad path more luminous than the rest. The 
<^use of this is unknown ; but astronomers suppose this 
to be occasioned by clusters of stars so remote, as to be 
confounded in a mass, and not capable of being distin- 
guished. . 

42. Hurmony of the System. All parts of the solar 

system are framed and adjusted to answer exactly the 

purposes intended by the Creator. The planets revolve 

in perfej:t order about their respective centers. The 

position and various motions of the earth are calculated 

to give to its inhabitants, all the varieties of summer 

and winter, hea,t and cold, light and darkness, with thp 

interchanges pf rain and fair weather. So exact are the 

ipotions of the plaiiets, the earth and the moon, that 

their positions and eclipses may be calculated to a point 

of space and a jnomeut of tinie, for thousands of years 

past or to come. All is order, harmony, beauty and 

graj^deur^ manifesting the infinite wisdpm,ppwer apd 

goodne^iof t|ie g)0rious Creator., ^ \..' 
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* GEOGRAPHY, 



43. ? njpHE word ^<?o5T«/i^y is used to 
Definition.^ A riify a description of the , terr<^ 
globe, compPeh ending its divisions, the formattoii 
its surface, its distributions iittb land and water, mot 
tains, lakes, rivers, soil and prodiictiorts, and an accoiij 
of its inhabitants. A description of any particular cou| 
try or place is called to/ioffra/ihy. 

44. Histary of tfiia Science. At what time the s< 
cnce of geography began to be' studied, is' uncertaii 
The nations which first tultivated the science of astW 
nomy, were the Babylonians, Egyptian!?" and Chinesi 
"Sind a knowledge of astrondroy is essential to a corrcc^ 
imderstandingf of geography. History informs us that 
Thales.of Miletuii first asc>ertained the course of the sun 
within the tropics ; he divided the year hito- three hun- 
dred and sixty i-live days', and calculated enrtipse^* This 
man lived in the sixth century befdrc the Christian era. 
But there is strong evidende to induce our belief, that^ 
he and other early ' Greek astr6nx>mers, derived their 
first knowledge froiti the Egyptians,' and these from the - 
Chaldeans, amdng whom* the science was studied, at a 
very early period. TJieir. knowledge of astrononiy, 
which gave their learned men the name of Mag-i, wisQ 
men, afterwards degenerated into astrolbgy, or jthe art 
of Consulting the position of the starjs to foretelerents-^— 
and hence sprung the silly occupation of sooth sayings' 
for whioh the Chaldeans were noted to a proverb, in ^ 
letter agfes 

45. Progreas of Geografihy. It is recorded that Ai!- 
axamahderwras the first Greek wiio constructed tnaps 
and globes, and invented the signs of the zediac, six; 
hundred years before Christ But it is evident that the 
heavens were distributed int6 signs long before that* 
time, and the writer of the' book of Job, who Hved at 
a much earlier period, was w^li aciqtiainted With that 
distribution^ Sesostris, king of Egypt^ mbr'ef than i 
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thousand years before Christy is recorded to have madB 
a map of the countries he contpicred ; and something 
like this was done by the Jews, for the nine tri!)es, sent 

• hf Joshua to survey their portion to the holy land, 
'^described it in seven parts in a book.*' Joscphui al- 
so tells us^ that Joshua, when he divided the land, sent 

'- persons skilled in geometry to measure it. It is there- 
fore probable that the Greek and Roman writers have 
' girefl th€J name o£ invention, in this as in many other 
^cases^to what was only an introduction of un art or 
branch of science, from the east into their respective 
countries. 

46. State of Geography in Rome » The Romans were 
f Id to a study of Geography, by the progress of their 

• conquests. Their armies penetrated into Persia on the 
/ east, to the Danube and Euxine, and to Germany and 
; Britain on the north, to Spain ami France en the west, 
\ «ind to Ethiopia, Lybia, and tlie Niger, in Africa on the 

: south. Of these countries, and of all within these lim- 

, its^the Romans, in the age of Agustus, had obtamed 

41 tolerably correct knowledge, which is preserved in 

' the works of Pliny and Strabo. From these materials^, 

Ptolemy, about one hundred and ftny years after Christ, 

composed his geography. This was the system which 

*as generally received and followed, till within a cen- 

\ ti^ry. It is however incorrect ,* nor are the more mod- 

: pfa and improved system entirely free from the sam& 

charge. 

47. Improvements in Gcographu* Within the last 
^'^entury, geography has received great improvements, 
^ from the exactness of astrononucal calculations of the 

• latitude and longitude of places. But still richer sour- 
ce^ of improvement, have been the voyages and travela 
of navigators, and learned nien, who have been sent, by 
tlie courts of Europe to make observations. Able math- 
ematicians were sent to measure a degree of Ivititude in 
the polar regions ; and g| hers to measure a degree un- 
tfer the equator, by whic^v means the form of the eartli, 
Was proved. to be not a perfect circle, but a little flatted 
at the poles. But no event has added more to ©ur stock 
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of geographical knowledge' than the voyages ofCajit. 
Cook, who, wUh able astronomersN, saited round the 
globe for the purpdso of making discovories. These 
aiid other voyages, and travels liave made us acquainted 
with many parts of the globe, before unknown,'; but 
many fegioas are yet wholly unknown, and other imper-' 
fcctly explored. 

48. Measure of the Rarth! The ancients, in very 
remote ages, ascertained the form of the earth to be glo- 
bular, or spherical ; but the mode of finding the exact 
measure of it, has accupied the attention of the -ablest 
men, in the most enlightened ages. The method first 
employed was to observe how much the distance be- 
tween two places elevated or depressed the fixed stars, 
or the sun upon the meridian ; and then measuring that 
distance. Eratbstenes made the circumference ot the 
' globe about thirty-one thousand mile s> and Posidonius> 
about twenty-i wo thousand. In modern times, inany able 
astr6nome,rs have attempted to find the exact circum- 
ferc^fice, by measuring a degree of latitude, and by this 
means have ascertained it, with great precision, to btj 
twenty-five thousand miles. 

49; Terms nged in Geografiky, A continent is the 
largest or a vi?ry large'divisjon ofland^-an ocean iirth^ 
largest oi;a v6ry Iarg6 portion of water, tilled also V 
general the sea. A continent and an dcean bears som< 
proportion toi each other in extent. An island is- a 
lion of land, surrounded by a more extensive body 
water, or bearing but a smairproportion of surface 
jthat of the circumjacent water.- A lake is a body <i 
water surroimdad by land,ahdbeanng but a small prp 
portion to the extent of the land inclosing it. A larg"E 
body of water connected by navigable water witK^tht 
o6ean, or beating some proportion in extent to the sur- 
roiinding land is called the sea, A very large body 6i 
inland water is called a //o«>/. 

50. Smaller divisions of Lan^-, A long strip of land 
whose breadth bears but a small' proportion to its length 
and which projeicts into the sea, or is nearly inclosed bj 
water, is Called ^Jienin9ula. When this is united will 

' ' -^ . . ■' 
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ihe inaifl land) by a Still nfitrower neck of. land, that 
aeck is cajled an^w/fmtt*. .A high point of land extend- 
bgto a distance from the main shore into the Sea^is 
\ ; called ?ifiromontory j. and the extreme end of any land 
thus projecting into the sea,is called^ if large, a ca/it ; 
if^all, Si point. 

51. Smaller divisions of Water, Wffen the shore of 
the main land retires from the general line of a conti- 
nent, and lecives a vast bosom of water within that line, 

\ the water occupying that space is called a gti(f, A 
; smaller yecess from the shore forms a bay, . When also 
I the water i^ nearly embosomed or inclosed within lanc^ 
I it is called a ^aj/. A narrow channel of water between 
twopojpts or other division's of land, connecting large 
bodies of water, if of small extent, is called a strait pr 
mrrows y if the w^ter is a long narro\v tract or pas- 
^ge,it is sometimes called a sound. But sound is also 
used to denote a portion pf water or narrow passage^ 
^tween an island and the main land • 

52. FormofthejEarth, This globe which we inhab- 
it is in the form of a ball pr sphere, a little flatted . at 

i tjve poles, nearly r^sen^ibling an orange, and called an 
. oblate spheriod. A line pai^^ii^g through the earth at 
J. I tfeee([uatorj is longer than one passing through it from 
.f pole to pole, by about thirty miles J in other words the 
^^uatori|l diameter is about thirty miles longer than the 
pillar diamct^. , 

53i Materials comfio^ing" the Earth. The two grea? 
QivisioBS of the ea,rth are land .and water. But the so- 
*a part, of the globe consists of a great variety of stib- 
strjnc^^., such as rocks-and stones,, metals, mineral 9 
^d fossils of various kinds, and probably ho sniall 
q^^tity qf Are* The j^Orface of the land is generally a 
fiiSfi fc^rtjclied o^ decayed T^getables, ad grass, plants, 
leaves, roots and wood. Below this motd lie stratums 
or layers of sand, ctt^, gravel, marl and stonfer differently 



arranged in different parts .pf the earth, in some places 
' b^ri^pontalr in others, infeliued ; but the 



sanic layer ts 
Hiiiformlvof the same thickness. 
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54. Surface of the Globe* The face of the ^ 
i^entstothe eye of a distant spectator, two great 
land and water. From the north polar regio 
thirty-fifth degree of south latitude, the globe 
two vast continents, appearing like bands of ei 
tween these are two immense ocean*,* whic! 
pass both, and commtinicate with each other 
midst of the southern ocean, is another tract 
which maybe considered as a third continen 
side of the globe opposite to Europe, . 
America. 

55, TheJirBt Continent. The largest porti 
earth comprehending Asia, Africa and Europe, 
distinguished for population, arts and sciences 
from the thirty-fifth degree of south latitud 
unexplored regions of the north, or about seven 
'five hundred miles in length. In bfieadth from 
coast of France to the eastern border of China 
tent is about seven'thousand miles. It is esti 
contain about twenty-five millions of square r 
on^ eighth of the surface of the globe. 

56. The second Contifttnt: Tlie continent, « 
population^ arts and improvements, as well as ii 
Comprehends north and south America. This 
from the fifly-sixtji degree of south latitude^ to 1 
polar regions, and its length may he estimated 
thousand miles* The breadth varies from fif^y 
three thousand^ and its contents are 'estimated 
teen millions of square mile*. 

Sf, The third Ctmtrnent. The third Cbntii 
t^hds from the elevemh to the fbrty-fourUl dc 
s^outh latitude, and from the one hundred and t 
gree of east longitude from L6ndon,to theoiie 
and fifty-fourth. Its length is about two thousi 
^lundred miles, and its breadth not m«ch less) 
latid is named JVe?y-/fo/ftmrf, ahdM,s been ci 
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island ;. but its sisee entitles it to be ranked ^mong the 
continents. 

58. Oceans^ . Thetdrg,est body of wat^r on the globe« 
i^ that which separates A&ia from America 4 which i^ 
farrow in high northern latitudcs» but under the equa- 
tor, is ten tho\j^nd miles in breadths This ocean eikr 
tends and spreads over the southern portion of the 
globe, encompassing New-Holland, and washing the 
southern extremities of Africa and America. Front 
its calmn^^s, it is called the Pacific^ and in the southern 
Tatitudes, it is called the Great Southern Ocean. 

59. Atlantic and Indian Oteans. The expanse of 
water, which separates Europe and Africa, from 
America, is called th^ Atlantic, and is from fifteen hun- 
dred to fiv6 thousand miles in breadth. This oceiux 
stretching southward to the extfemities of Africa and 
Am«rica, unites with th^ Pacific on the west, and with 
the Indian, ocean on the east. The latter is the traci. 
of wat^r which washes the eastern shore of Africa, and 
divides it from India; It is estimated at three thousand 
miles in bredth. 

60. Use a of Oceana and Scaa, The Ocean, seas and 
l)^es are vast reservoirs to receive and contain the wa*- 
ter which falls in rain and snow ; and which is constant*^ 

Ay evaporated by the heat of the sun, or by the winds. 
The «aiQ(ie watisr \yhich constitutes the ocean is constant- 
ly converted into invisible vapor, ascending into the air, 
and even forming a part of it— -then being yrafted by 
winds over the land, falls again in snow or in show^i^ 
of r^n, refreshing the vegetable world ajad replenishing 
f|ie springs. Oceans uid seas, lakes and rivers, serve 
4iso the purposes of commerce, by sustaining ships and 
bearing them, in a short time from plaae to place^^ with 
bulky commodities that cannot be transported by land* 
They are aUo peopled with innumerabie species of fisbf 
whicb furnish oi# tables with a vast variety of whole> 
some, nourishing and <|elicious food. 

61. Face of the Gl^e. The external appearance of 
the globe is variegated with immetv^^ Vc^cx^^H.^v^'tt^ 

^xfenwiv pjafw, smd elc¥au41aiW^ ^u^ 'w^<»OkS^a^s^«*^ 
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m the structure of the &iiHace as well as from tlic 
3ssit)r and utility of oteans and seas, it is evident 
the vast hollows or basons contaiiling the water, 
e intended) by the Great Author of Nature^ to b« 
reservoirs df that element. Islands are the telps oT 
tntainsnsingYrom the bottom of the deep, and serves 
tatioiis for the navigator to rest and reiresh himself 
ong voyages, as well as to furnisli a rich soil for the 
Itictions of various climates. The utmost depth of 
ocean is not known *— it is doubtless diiferent m dif* 
nt places, and perhaps corresponds in adegree^with 
elevation of the mountains on the adjacent contiiieute> 
ch is from one to three miles. * '."' 

2, Mountains* Tiie surface of the continents i& 
:kered with an endless variety of plains,' yimeySf 
rs, lakes, seas and elevations. Great elevations ai'e 
sd ^oun^az»&>— smaller ones have the iiaihe of hills^ 
jntains are divided into two kinds ; those whioh 
ear to be firimitive^ or formed with the globe ilself ; 
T;o/ca7i2V|^ or such as have been formed by ebuUtionsof 
:erraneous fire. • 

3. Primitive Mountains. The primitive mountains 
those vast chains of elevated r6ck&,*which are corn- 
ed ot" huge masses of the species of stone called g^ra- 
which extend through whole continents or large por- 
s of the eanh.. Such jare the Allegany and Apa- 
lian. mountains In the 'United States, the AndeS) 
Cordilleras in South-America, and the Alps in ^E^^ 






Mountains in America. 

4. The jillegany. T^^e AUeganean mountains ru^ 
)ugh the United States, in the direction of iiorth-' 

: and Bouth-west, at nearly an equal distance ivo^ 
Atlantic Ocean on one side, and the waters of the 
^r Iroquois or St. Lawrence, the lake and the Missi- 
)i on th^ other. The great ran^eS^ chains and pe&ks 
hese mciuntains are called by diiferent namf s. . 

5. Different Ridgea gr Peak^ On the north ea^t, 
in the state of New^Hampshire, are the Whit^e 

ihtsdnsf so ca/ied from the wbittno^^ oi aXv^Vc vor^i^. 
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These are esdmated to he at least eight thousand feet 
high ahoye the level of the Ocean^ and the base of them 
'^ixt]F miies in cii*cumierence« They may be seen at the 
distance oC^ighty miles. In these mountain^ arc sonie^ 
ef^he sources of the river^Conneqticuty and otbet large 
;mers in New -England. 

66« The Green Mountcdns. A chain of mountains 
between the Connecticut on the east and Lake Cham« 
plain and the Hudson on the west, extends through the 
state of Vermonti from noith to souths and is called 
the Green MoufUaina, Their altitude is from three to 
iburthousandieet from the level of the Ocean. ' This 
Fidge is continued through Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, where it is much less elevated. It terminates in 
steep^ precipices in the township of New -Haven. 

57. The Kat9 kill Mountains » On the west of the Hud- 
son, in the state of New-York, rises the MajestiS 
K^itskill, by a gradual ascent of n^ny miles. Its height 
is not known, but to the eye of a spectator, it appears of 
greater altitude than the Green mountain ^ in Vermont, 
Another range of mountains incloses the Hudson, about^ 
sixty jnilefi above Ncw-Yprk, where a deep and rotky 
eha^mei seems^o be formed for the river by a disrupture 
of the hills. These are called the Highlands, and consti- 
tute the seat of one of the strongest fortresses in this 
country, named West-Poiijt, 

6d. Mountains in Penney I v^nva. The chain of ridge'? 
is continued through the northern and western p{u*ts oZ 
Pennsylvania, under the names of the Kittakinny or Blue 
Mountains, in the county of Northampton, and thence 
through Dauphiny, Cumberland and Franklin; Then 
commences the Allegany, which is the highest and cen- 
ter ridge, and which esU^nds through Virginia and the 
Carolinas. Toward^ the soudxern extremity it has the 
name of Apaltt^an/ and before it reaches the Gulph of 
Mexico, it subsides into a level country. 

6^. Chief Ridgea in the Southern States. The moun- 
tains from PennsyiVania southward^ are disposed in 
ridges or piles, rising one abo^e aiio^iv^^. '\Vkfc V^'^x. 
coDsi^Ci-uble eievation is? the B\u^1Kv^t.\ ^^'^V^x^^ 



this is the noTtb fnoiintatiis -; Hk^n JiK^fcsQn's imnnJCa^ 
and finallf the Allegany» which being* the highest ftbtnrct 
the level of the oeeanV &n<i not broken or divid<ed by^ 
^vers, 1ft called the spine or back botie of the country;^- 
West of tliis is the Laurel Ridge} extending from Femt*- 
svlvania to Kentucky. From these run n>any sniaiier 
'mges) br $purs^ and between them ar« feitiie valleys. 
They all converge into a single ridge as they approach 
the Gulf of Mexico. The highest Peaks are estimatfid 
to be fgur-thousand Ceet above their bases. 

70. 'Mountuin%in South jimcri^ca, Tbroilgh the whole 
length of South America runs an immense' chain Of 
kl^untainsf called the Andes o^ CoMiUer4s. The high- 
est peaks of these, are found to be higher thtCn any other 
yiountains on the globe which ure' yet known, bemy nt^ 
less than twenty thousand feet, or almost four miles above 
t)ie level of the ocean. The tops of them are perpetually 
epvcred with snow and ice, altho in the torrid 2(ohe, and 

^any of the peak^ are tolcanoes) at times adjtbcting 
fire.' . -^ • " . ^■' ^' ■ '• .■ * ' ^ 

71, V.Qleanic Motattaim. Mountains- which are 
thrown up by ebulitibns of subterranean fire^ are called 
•xfQltanlc, Such arc Etna in Sicilly, Vesuvius in Naples, 
andliocla in Iceland. These are composed of a coiifti^ 
sod mass of Ijiva^ cinders, ashe$, and substances which 
have been vitrified, or melted into glass by the force of 
heat. These substances rejected from time to time, 
have, in a long course of years) accuniulated to iii^h 
mouiituins. - " 

• 72. Siiie of Mountains, It is observable that tnoun* 
tains generally bear some proportion in magnitiide to 
tbe^Ktent of the land on which they stand. Continents 
have large mountains, and islands smaller ones. Thif 
fu^e however is not without exceptions in regard to the 
altitude of mountains; fortiome small Mfands, as Ten* 
erifie, have very high mountains, but these are Volca* 
nicv As mounlsdns are intended, by the wise Author 
of nature to contain the sources of rivers, and giv^ 
tbfeii^a currency towards the ocean by a suitable decliv- 
Jtf, itiis ijccessnrythtit on large conti^nXs^N^Xv^t^^*^ 

i 
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aOkurces of rivers are at a great distaace from the sea« 
the land should rise to an elevation proportioned to that 
distance ; otherwise the water would stagnate and be- 
comeimpurei 

73. UtUity qf Mountain 9» If the sur&ce of the glob^ 
was a level plain, the water falling in rain or snow^ 
would remain stagnant until it should all be evaporated, 
or absorbed b3r the earth. In rainy seasons the face of* 
the earth, would be covered witli water ; in dry seasons 
it would be parched and destitute of moisture > for if^ 
there wcreno hiHs and mountains there could be no riv- 
ers. In this case, men would have no streams of fresh 
water to use for drink, for mills, for navigation, and foe. 
overflowing their fields. They would be compelled to 
use solely such water as they might find in wells ; and 
as t&is would be nearly stagnant, it would be unwhole- 
some. • > , , 

74. Us€$ of Mountajinsi Mount^dns are elevated re- 
servoirs of water, destined by infinite wisdom, to retain 
su£Bicient quantities of that element of indispensable 
necessity, to~ supply the nvers in' all the vicissitudes of 

' scas(m8. Aiid these reservoirs are contrived with 
wonderful skilK to retain what falls in rain or sx^w, and 
preserve it in purity. Watfr upon the surface of the 
earth, exposed to a hot sun, would .often become stag- 
nant and impure, especially on a plain and Surrounded 
by sand, or numan dwellings. The lakes and ponds 
upon mountains are -so placed as to be protected from 
artificial causers of iinpnrity ; surrounded only by the' 
towering forests and inaccessible rocks. 

-75 «- Surface and ittructure of Mount aina. If moun- * 

itaihs were composed of solid unbroken rocks or hard 
clay, almost all the water falling on them would rush 
ilnpetuously fromtheir sides, sweeping aw^y their fruits 
gf human labor, and leaving the springs unsupplied., 
To ' prevent thi9 effect, the surface of mountains is cov- 
ered with trees, shrubs, leaves and rocket 'vvhich detain 
the falling showers, and impede the curi*ent. And the 
better to aid the design, the subtevr^iWfcMvicoO^^^ "axfc Ov^\ 

ami broken in' eyerv^iXQCtSofx^ to i>\nx\s^Ci\\^tX%V2rt'^p»si 
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yrn^T to pcnttratfe into the bosom of tlie earth. Ttfqfej 
sheltered from the causes which can render* it impure J 
and from the Solar rays, Which% might infuse too great* 
u degree of heat, the wat^r is lodged i^iibterraneous 
caverns and preserved cool ; or slowly winding in fis- 
sures, amon^ ten thousand impediments, it gradually 
finds its way to the surface of the earth below, and is- 
sues in small harmless streams, to refresh the thirsty 
* inhabitants of the vicinity,or fertilize their fields. 

76. Ot/icr u^ea (if Mountains, Many mountains 2Xb 
so high that tlicir tops are never free from ice and snow'. - 
But a part of these dissolved by the heat pf summer, 
furnish perennial streams of cool and fresh water for . 
the inhabitants of the Subjacent plains. _ Mountains al- 
so are the safe retreats and nurseries of numerous wfld 
animals, which are very useful to man^ supplying Rim 
with furs, skins and delicious food. In their bosomi 
are generated metals and minerals which are converti-^ 
blc to useful purposes without number. Their decliyi- 

-tics are loaded with wood for fuel, timber for bu^dinga, 
apd herbs for medicinal uses. High lands are also the 
regions of health, and of freedom from the shadkles of 

' custom, and from vitiousand corrupt society .r — ^The pale 
emaciated inhabitant of the crouded city, aiid the sickly 
tenant of the marsh, grown yellow and languid, atnidst 
the fetid vapours of autunm,. visits the more temperate 
regions of the mountain, where breathing the pure, 
ctherial gale, and drinking of the crystal lountain^ be 
soon recovers his native bloom, and vigor. 

77. Caverns and Clefts, In large mountains ape 
ibimd deep j)its^ clefts and caverns, formed by nature,, 
or by strean^s of water, or by earthquakes. Madison's 
cave, on the north side of the Blue Ridge in Virginia, 
extends into the earth three hundred feet.. Another 
near th6 North Mountain extends horizontally four 
hundred feet. Another called the JBlcwin^ Cave, emits 

' a cuiTcnt of air that prostrates weeds at the distance of 
twenty yards. Tl>is current i« stronger in dry frosty 

y\veather than in long periods of rainy Weather. Jn 
AntiparoH, an island in the Grecian sea^ is a cavurft 



ire, 
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tightecn hundred feet deep ; and in Dcrbysliire,in £n|;-w« 
land, is a gulf or cavern, which has been sounded to, 
^'Rbe depth bf two thousand eight hunded feet, without 
^slreaching the bottom. In 1646, a mountain in Machianf 
** lone of the Molucca island s^ whh rent asunder by an 
arthquake, and fire issuing forth, destroyed the oieiglv* 
oring settlejnents. In the Andes are clefts of a mile 
width, opening imme«sural;le galfs in the bowels of 
e earth. ' - 

78. Origin of Rlvef-s, Rivers,' rivulets, brooks or 
OS, are currents of water, flowing from the interior 
parts of continents and islands towards the ocean or 
tonrardssome Sea or lake, They have their sources in 
nwuntains or higJv lands, and are formed by small 
Springs issuing from the earth. Many rivers proceed* 
from ponds or lakes, butitl such cases, these basons are 
supplied with Water from springs. When the sources 
of rivers are near the sea, the streams are small ; but 
^hen the sources are at a great distance the small streams 
find their way along in hollow placTes and valleys, de.- 
'^cending from high lands, till uniting, they forma large 
current, which discharges the water into the ocoan gr 
\ other capacious reservoirs. 

k t9i Sudden increase of Riverai Subterranean springs 
[ -supply water in modern quantities and with a degree of 
', uniformity. But all springs are fed by rakis or snow ; 
: a^idnot by drawing water from the ocean by subterranean 
f channels, nor by vapors condensed on the^tops of moun- 
l tatins, unless jn the fortnof mist or rsin. When wa^er 
I kUs in rain, part of it is absorbed by the earth, and goes 
f to replenish the springs. The remainder, or tliat part 
\ >»hich cannot replenish the earth as fast as it falls, runs 
oifupon the surface, and first entering tiie channels of 
small streams, and by them conducted to larger riveis, 
^ it swells them suddenly, and often occasions floods which 
4fcluge the Neighboring fields. The sudden melting of 
s^t)w produces a like aitect. 

80. Size and turrent <jf Rtvet^. As rivers are the 
channel by which the water, falling on land, is conveyeii 
^ Jhciocean, they must tvcceasalily l^ in ^vo^tX\jMv*^U» 
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the exteiU of the country where they flow, — ^Thi3 
. largest mountains and most exten6i>re tracts of ianc 
.ducethe largest rivers. The ^taranpn in South Am< 
the largest river on the globe, has its sources i^ tin 
dcs, the largest mountain. The current of a vh 

- spherical, rounding or highest in the middle, whi< 
owing to th0 force and pressure toward the middl 
ineans of the greater ri\pidity of the water in that p 
the ctrrrent. The water on the sides runs slower 
il»g impeded by strikin^por rubbing against the ba 
and these obstacles occasion eddie» or small whirlj. 
near the sides of a river; 

81. Structure of the tiurfacc of JiJ'orth America 
we survey that part of North AmeriQ^ which is n 
ward of the gulph of Mexico, we observe the land r 
gradually, from the. Atlantic on the. cast, for thire 
four hundred miles westward, till it forms an imn: 
chain of mountains, running parallel with th^ c 
from the white hills4n New-Hampshire, or rather 
Nova^Scotia, to Georgia, Among these moun 
are the sources of thfc rivers which run eastwawl 
southward, and discharge their waters into the A 
tic ; and of other rivers wluch run westward t* 
Missisippi, the Iroquois and the ]L.akes. West c 

- JMissiaippi, the lai>d rises mto a, similar range of 
laiuh, wluch*:ontain the sources of the rivers, r vie 
eastward iato the Missisippi, and westward into th< 
cific. North of the Iroquois i^nd the great lakes, 
land rises in to a chain of mountains' in which art 

' sources of streams which fall into the Iroquois pn 
30u£h, and Hudson's Bay on the north. 

63. The Miasisiji/u, The ^{Issisippl is a maj 

river, one of the largest on the globe, and the coir 

-channel to convey to the ^ccaiiy the waters of a tei 

ry nearly a thousand miles in bredth, by more than 

thousand in length. 1 he country west kA it is bu 

^tle known, but probably the river is liearth^ce^ 

tEis part of America, or equidistant from the ^ 

i>77 ^i?^eaist and the Pacific on the west. Its souj 

<cftiunMkta detwcjen the foxtY-^fjJkv^iiQn'^ 
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tjgrees of north lati^udc^ as the Goose Lake, MarsHy 
ike, but more especially the Turtle Lake, the mos^ 
>rtliern source. Its course is very i\ indin g in some 
iaces, and is supposed to be three thcusapd miles in 
snjjth. It is from one to two miles in bredth> and im 
>me places more than two hundred feet deep. Its cur- 
tnt is so rapid, especially when swelled . with spring 
Dods from rain. or snow, that it is difiictilt to ascend it, 
ut easy to descend, in boats and small vessels. It is 
Bwever navigable to the falls of St Anthony, more than 
^o thousand niiles from its mouth. '*'T Jiis river X9 tlje 
Fcstern boundary of the Vnked States.* . 

83. The Iroquois, The Iroquois, usually called Sk 
uawrence, is a very large river, and the outlet or ch^n- 
M by which the stipcrfluous waters of five large lakes 
M their numerous tributary streams, ^re conveyed to 
tlte oceaiv. Its source is Lake Supeiior^ or rather the 
Hvers which fall into it. From this Lake is a channel 
Jjf communication with Michigan and Huron, and thence 
J»ith Erie aiid Ontario^ from which the waters issue in 
^lar^^e river, which running to the north east, unites 
J^itlithe Ocean opposite to Ncwfounlaud, wherq it forms 
Sa large bay. From* the extreme westeni part of the 
^perior, tp its junction with the ocean, is ^ore th^n 
two thousand- miles. ; . . 

M, liiverft ivhlch run into the Jstorth "Sea, To the 
Dortjiward of the sources of the Missisippi Jthd St. Law* 
Pence, originate seyeral large, rivers, as the, Albany> 
[jio Severn and the Churchil, which pour their waters 
into Hudson's Bay. The Makenzie, so called from the- 
travl&ller, who sailed down the river to tide water, runs 
into the North Sea; ' The. Unjiga^ Saskashawin ^^d 
tHhierS discharge tjieir waters into large Jakes or the 
North Sea. The land on which these, great rivers an4 
the Missisippi and St. Lawrence hav6 their sources, 
roust be the highest in >fcrth Anaerica ; as the )vater& 
Ascend to the Qcean in oppiosite dir^^ctionsv * 
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♦ The word JVIiasisi/ipi^in the language of the TWitvot^;^ 
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B 5 . Rivers on the vyeai of the Mtssisi/ifit, 't h 
try we«t of the Missisippi is but litde known ; Y 
era! large rivers from the west are found to dis 
their waters into this noble stream. Among th 
th"e St. Pierre, which enters the Missisippi just be 
fieiH? of St. Anthony and the Missorie, which is « 
as to be supposed the principal branch of the M 
pi. The latter has been explored two thousa 
hundred miles, and has its sources in the liigl 
-near the heads of the rivers which pour their 
into the Pacific. It enters the Missisippi one li 
and seventy miles above the Ohio ; and its >Yat( 
said to be deep, muddy and cold. 



, i^iv»ita OF THE United States. 

8«. — Rix^ers near the sour-l T^HERE are . 
CC9 of the Missisi/ijfti. 5 A considerable t 

which arise on the south-west of lake Superi 
pour their waters into the Missisippi ; as the St 
xis, St. Croix, and Chrppeway; but these are ^ 
.fectly known. The Wisconsin is a iar-ge riverj 
sources are west of Lake Michigan. Its wat( 
Jbkbatable for two hundred miles or more, from it 
tion with the Missisippi. Between this river a 
River is a canying place of no great epctent ; ; 
the Fox River is a communication to. Green Ba 
the Michigan. 

87. The lUinoU, Thejllinois is a large river 
ating in the country south of Lake Michigan, ai 
niHg 80Uth^west6rIy, it unites with the mlssisip 
hundred and ninety miles north of the Ohio, am 
teen miles above the confttience o(the Missorie ai 
sisippi^ The Illinois ^rnishes boatable wat 
three or four hundred miles ^ and the . ai 
cottntry is among the niost feitile tracts of the 
States. • 

88. The K^skofkia. The Ka^kaskiais a c(|d 
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viYer between the Waubosh and Illinois^ whicK.*isi 
ible.one hundred and thirty mUeS) and enters th^ 
isippi ninetf miles above tlie Ohio. The adjoining 
iows are excellent land. 

. The Ohioi The Ohio is formed* by two main 
ches, the Allegany on the north, and the M<monga«r 
on the south) wiiose junction, at Pittsburg*, coqstL- 
\ this river. The course of the Ohio is nearly south- 
, but very winding, so thgt its length from Pittsburg 
I junction with the Mis&isippi, is almost twelve hun- 
' miJes^-While a strait course js scarcely half the dis* 
e. Its bredth is from four to si>^ hundred yardsy and 
the Missisippi, one thousand yards, 
\J The fianks und JSTavi^ation of the Ohio^ The 
ts of this river are. so high, that althb it is subject 
re^t freshets in spring, the water do not, except in 
y placesr^w^n so as to overflow tlie adjacent land., 
ry seasons, the water, for seventy ^miies below Pitts.- 
^is so sjiallow^as to make navigation cliHlcuIt. But 
ther seasons^a sldpp may descend from Pittsburg ;. 
at all timres, its waters are beatable. In one place 
' is the navigation reude red diiHcult by rapids. It 
?ives the^ Waters «!■ ten or twelve navigable rivers, 
many more small streams. 

U The Muskingum . The Muskingum arises in the 
t^ry south of Lake Ei^e, and after a southerly course 
everal hundred miles, falls into the Ohio, one huu" ^; 

i and seventy nules below Pittsburg. Its width at 
:onfluen6e,. is two hundred and fifty yards. Its cur«^ 
b is gentle, confined by high banks >7hich are not in- 
ated by freshets, and boatable nearly to its sources^ 
Uands adjoining are exc^Uent 

2. The Jiocthctkmg. This is. a considerable rivfir 
a the north which unites with the Ohio two )iundred 
ss belpw Pittsbm*g. Its banks are high, its ineadows 
d and its wafers boatable. about seventy miles from 

Confluence with the Ohio. 

3. The Qreat JTaTi^away . . This js a large river ori- 
iting in |he.Alleganeaiv Mountains, and after a wind-' 

gourde, northerly :and w^fttexVY^ >MDi\VSJkS^ ^is^ ^'l?^.. 
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Ohio J two ImFKli'Qd and ciglity throe miles bcijow ?Ut 
burq;. Its water, are deep enough to be AAvigitbl^ 
but its uavigation is mnch depended by fails 

94; THt Siota, The Siotal9 a cenftiderable riv^ 
Originating in the country south oi* Lake Erie^, riinnii 
southerly and fallifng into the Ohio, three hundred 
jiinety miles below Pittsburg, It lias a gentle currel 
and its banks furnish excellent meadows^ which is ovi 
flowed by freshets in the spring. It is boatabic for ti 
hundred miles from its mouth. 

95. The Great MkmmL This river, Jiketlie Siot 
has its sou/ces in the country southward of the grei 
Lake and fulls into the Ohio, live hundred and Mi^ 
THiles below Pittsburg-. Its channel i» stonyi^ndil 
current rapid btit not obstructed by ialis. Its watei 
are boatable and by means of its -'head streams^ it 
ihrs an easy cotnnMinication with the Waubosh and Lai 



^ , 96. The Licking. The river Licki^ig hae its sccutc< 
in the moYintains, near the hesCds of the Cumberland, ai 
rlinning' northwesterly, about oae hundred miles, 'i 
Unites with the Ohio. In its course, it interlocks wil 
the Red River, the north and caain brancti of the iei 
tuckf, • . • ' 

97. The Kentucky. The Kentucky is a considerable 
river, which arises in the Laurel ridgey and, waterings 
the state of the ' same name, unites witli the Ohio, si» 
"hundred and twenty -eight miles belo^y Pittsburg. Its 
waters are boatable onehundi^edahd eighty mites from 
jits m<}uth; '.'■•:.-.'■ y 

98. The Buffalo. The Buffalo River la a conftidera- 
bie stream, falling inta the Ohio on the south «ide, a- 
Tiout nine hundred and twenty-five miles below* Pitts- 
burg. It is abbut two hundred yards wide^ and'-boata- 
ble to the distance of one hundiPed and fifty miles. Its 
banks furnish a luxuriant soii. i. 

99: The l1^aubo9h{or Wabash.'] The Waubosh is a 

large river, arising in the^^country west of Lake Erie ; 

«i«i «/fer willing through a.Md\ft coSaitvlt'^^ W ^ wwi^ 
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*^' n^csterly direction, mingling its waters with the Ohio, 
one thousand and twenty miles hclow Pittsburg, and 
wifhitt one hundred and twenty-five mites of the Missi- 
sippi. It is two hundred and seventy yards wide,find 
boatable four hundred miles from its mouth, and when 
swelled with rainsj two hundred miles further. 

100. Cumber landy ©r Shavny River, The Cumber- 
land is a considerable stream, arising in the Allegane- 
an ridges, and after a circuitous course - through the 
state of Kentucky and Tennessee, uniting with the 
Ohio, about seventy miles from the Missisippi. It is 
boatable one htindred and eighty miles fix>m its mouth. 
ICI. The Tfmnea^eey or Cherokee River, This is a 
large Rtrer, which has its sources between the ridges, 
(Called Bald and Cumberland mountains. A^r a very 
winding course, Jn which it waters IhTe state ©f Tennes- 
see, it unites with the Ohio, thirteen miles below Cum- 
berland river. It is the largest of the tributary streams 
of the Ohio, being in general four hundred yards wide, 
and isboatabfe tiine htindred miles from its mouth. 

lOS. The Yazoo, The Yazoo river rises in the 
Chickesaw territory, runs south-westerly, and falls in- 
to the Missisippi. It is boatable about one hundred 
miles, audits adjacent Jands are very fertile. The last 
fifteen rivers here described, all navigable, apd some 
of them' for several hundred miles, are the tributary 
streams of the Missi^ippi on the east, which descend 
fVom'the mountains and water an immense tract of val- 
uable land. To these we may add a multitude of infe- 
rior streams. 

Rivera nvhtich discharge their 'watery intd the Gulf of 

Mfxica, 

*, • ■ - - » 

10^. Pearl Rivera On the east of th^ Missisippi, 
severaliarge rivers flow sbnthwaftt into the Gulf of 
Mexico. One hundred and five miles from the Missi- 
sippi, is Pearl River, which has its solvrces in the 
country of the Chocta>Ts. It is very crooked, with .low 



banks, which arc anuually overflowed ; Uut is bputa^l 
one hundred and fifty miles from the^ca. 

1()4« The Fascagoia, Sixty miles east of the Pearl,! 
the Pascagola, Dc.arly of the sknie magnitude. It rise 
in the Missisippi territory aiwl affords boatable watt 
about one hundred and fifty miles from its mouthy s 
the 'Gulf of Mexico. 

105. Mobill Bay and Rivpr. The Mobill is a Bay c 
cJbout thirty miles in length, and ten or twelve i 
breadth, extending from the Gulf of Mexico northwan 
and affordina: water for small vessels. Further nortl 
ward the bay or raver becomes narrower, and forks int 
two principal branches, one of which is called the Tar 
saw or Spaiush branch. These branches inclose th 
island of Mobill, eight leagues injength. A few niiU 
above, the Mobill takes the name of Tombigby, and 1 
joined by the Alabama, a large river formed by the cor 
iluence of the Coosaw and Tallapose. 

106. TAe branches of the Mobi/i. The Tombigby is 
f.onsidcrable river originating in the country of tJi 
Chickesa\ys, and augmented by 'nany smaller stream 
especially Sipsey's river on the east. It.is navigab] 
ft>r small vessels one hundred miles. TJie Coosa' 
arises in the hilly country of the Cherokces, and nil 
ning two or three hundred miles, joins the Tall apos< 
a considerable river from the east, and these form th 
Alabama. These rivers furnish boatable water in< 
the interior country, an4 penetrate a rich atid luxuriai 

soil. - - 

107. The jifialachicola. The Apalachicolaor Coweti 
wvers rises in the mountains, which arc a continutio 
of the Alleganean ridges, in the country of the Cherc 
kees, near the confines of South -Carol in a. The prir 
cipal streams which form this riv^bsire the Chatahoch] 
Euchy, Chatiahospa and Flint 'r^ipJfc^The Flint is oii 
hundred miles in length ; ar^itig on the Jiighlands eat 
and uniting with the principal stream, one hundred an 
twenty miles from tlie sea. Twenty raile^rom the s€ 
the Ap^^*^^*^°^^ forks and enters the Gulfof Mexic 

by two /a^F^ channels j th^^e&lcnv o\\^ v^ c^W^'Jl ^V 
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liver Galistobile. XHis titer and its branches furnish 
extensive inland navigntion ; the main river being; four 
hundred miles in length. .j 

108, The jffialacht^. The Apalachy bias its sources in 
the state of Georgia, and running southwesterly about 
one hundred and thirty miles, enters the bay of the- 
^ame name in Mexican Gulf. This is a line river, 
and from the mputh of it runs the old^panish road to 
St. Augustine. The distance of St. Marks on the 
Apalachy to St. Augustine is one hundred and eighty- 
eight mite^. There are six or eight other considerable 
rivers whiph fall into the Gulf of Mexico frooi*the nortlj, 
but the country and the rivers arc little known. 

Rivers ivhich dUchare into the Atlantic on the eastern 

shore of America, 

RivEEs IN Georgia. 

109. The St. Marym The St. Mary proceeds from 
tJie Wakafanogec, a morass or swamp of three hundred 
miles in breadth, and running easterly fiifls into the 
Atlantic. It is about one hundred and fifty miles ia length 
and navigable for small craft about ninety. This river 
is a^jart of the Southern boundary of the United States, 
separating them from Florida. 

HO. The Satillaa, The^reat Satilla is a secondary 
but large river 6f Georgia, originating in the high grounds 
and running ^ south-easterly course ab^ut two hundred 
railes, till it enters the Atlantic in the coUhtyjtf Camden. 
This furnishes an inland navigation to. j^Trotisidera- 
bJe distance ; the little Satilla is of ItTs c6nsi4et- 
ation. ^ ;;^;^ 

HI. T%e jiltamahaiif. The ^itamahaw is a river of 
nearly five himdre^ miles i«U«ngth. Besides mariy other 
considerable streams, the Ocony and the Oakmul^y unite 
to form this noble river. The OcoQy arises in the moun- 
tains near the sources of the ApaWhicola, and runs a 
south-easterlv course, till it m^cls \X\t O'^fiSk^wsaX^V^-ssv 
the west The breadth o^ \ive M.lwvd^'^^ \^\xQrKv 
bur to five hundred yard^* \X. ewX^Tt. ^^^^ K^-J^^:^ 
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by two channeb) and furni3bes an inland navigation of 
great extent* ' 

1 12. The Ckgeechy. The Ogecchy is a secondary riv- 
er in Ceorgta> but of considerable magnitude. Like all 
the rivers itv the Atlantic ct>ast, it has its sources in the 
highlands westward, and running a south-easterly course 
of nearly two hundred miies, ^ischargjes its waters into 
the Atlantic, about eighteen niiles . southward of the 

' Savanna. 

1 13. The Savanna. The Savanna is formed by t^o 
main streams, whose sources are in the Alleganean 
mountain*— the Tugejo on the south, and the Keowee 
on the north. - It receives a great number of tributary 
streams and pursuing a southeasterly' direction, for a 
distance of niearly four hundred miles, enters the Atlaii- 
tic. It bears a large vessel to the city of Savanna, seven* 
teen miles, and boats of a large size to Augusta, one 
hundred miles further. Thia river is the boundary be- 
tween Georgia and South Carolina. . 

RrvEHs IN South Caroliija, 

114. Rivera of ^^tcondcry $iz€. Be tw,e en the Savan- 
na and tiie Sautee are> the Coosaw, Combabee, Ediito, 
Cooper and Ashley,' wljich are considerab«S| streams, 
arising "in the country eastward, and seeking tne Atlan- 
tic, in a south-easterly direction. The Coosaw eiiters 
the sea at Beaufort; the C'mibaliec enters Helena SoiiBtd; 
the Edisto is dispharged by different cl\annels which^en- 
compass the Isluhd of tliat namef The Cooper , and 
Ashley approach each other and joiii below Charleston, 
forming the bay or harbour before that city. Th^ese all 
ill rnish navigable water, and cspeciajfy 'the tdisto,, 
North of the Santee is' the Wenee, which unites with 
tJie Pedee, just above its entrance . into Winyaw Bay^ 
Eeside$ these the ihore of South -Carolinais iiulented with, 
many smajier sti'eams, creeks oi* inlets which are tiavi': 



115. The Santee, In addition to the 'Savanna, which 
\i^ashes the state of South Carolina on the South, this 
Mate boasts* £>f' the i S ante e arid t1:\e Ped^e^NvVvvcVv -wr^ 
Jar^e and mvigkhU fivetsJ Th^ S^t\U^ H ^^^'ftiv^^ >i^ 
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three great streams, the Catawba, the Broad and the 
Saluda ; besides a multitude of smaller tributary streams. 
From the jjuhction of the Broad and the Saluda, the 
stream which they form is called the Coog^ree, to its 
confluence with the San tee. The Catawba has its 
sources in North Carolina. The Santee is now connect- 
ed with the Cooper by acannel, by which boat^ pass from 
the interior country to Chaflestown. The Santee en- 
ters the ocean by two chani^iels, about forty miles north- 
ward of C hrfrlestown. 

116. ThelGreat J^edee. The Pedee has its mahi 
sources in North^Carolina, upon the Alle^nean moun- 
tains, where id is called Yadkin. After it enters South- 
Carolina, it receives the waters of the Lynch, Black 
Kiverahdthel^ittle Pedcc, besides many smaller streams. 
It passes Georgetown and enters Winyaw Bay, which 
communicates with the ocean, a few miles north of the 
Santee. . 

# 

Rivers lis North Carolina: 
lir. The Ciarendon or Cufie Jh'car River. Tho Cla- 
tcndon descends from the mountains, in two main 
branches, the Haw and Deep Rivers, which unite and 
dirm a large navigable stream caHed the North-West 
3tf^anch. This is enlarged by Black River and the 
North- West. Branch, and near the ocean is three miles 
wide. The north-east Branch bears large vessels twen- 
ty miles from its entrance into th| ocean ; and the North- 
West Branch about thirty mile^ and is .boatable about 
njnety niiles to Fayetteville. It is two hundred miles 
in length. Near the union of the two branches stands ' 
Wilmington, a chief commercial town of the state. This 
rirer fenters the Atlantic by two channels, of >vhich th^ 
southern affords the best water for ships. 

\\^. The J^use^ The Nuse is a considerable river, 

aj^isrng in the moujmtaihs^ and receiving in its course, 

^ll^sidcs smaller strea.fi^, Little River, Cotecheny and 

TTrcnt, enters Pamplie^ound, At the cauft\ie.tvc^ <i^ 

tpeShjfeand the Trenfl|tattds 'Nevr\i^tlJ^^}^^'«v^^V^^^- 

«<fcrti6/c? ipTrrfixithe state. The; V\.\ct^'iii«^^^*^^^ 
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twelve miles shove Newberni about Efty miles from th^ 
sound and boats aicend nearly two hundred miles. 

1 19. Tar River, The Tar has its origin in the high 
lands, and running south«easterly is augmented by tb^ 
t«atcrs of the Sandy Greek, Fishing Creek, an4 Beech 
Swamp Creek, which enter it from the north-west. The 
Tar falls into Pamplico sound; is navigable about forty 
miles to Washington, and boatsbble. to Tabor Qugh about 
fifty miles further. 

-120. The Roanoke. The Roanoke is a^ large river 
lornied by the junction of two main branches, the l>an> 
wliich has its sources along the north border of North 
Corolina; and the Staunton^which arises between the 
Blue Ridge and the Nort^ Mountain in Viri^iia, After 
a south easterly course of three hundred niile^ it enters 
Albemarle Sound. Its current is rapid and much ob- 
structed by falls, so that small vessels only ascend abo^xt 
sixty or seventy miles. 

12U The Chowan. The Chowan is formed by ^hrec 
main streams, t];ie Meherrin, NottaWay and black Mrater 
all of which have their sources in Virginia» Their 
general course is south easterly, and uniting their wa- 
ters within North Carolina, they are called diowajK- 
which is discharged into Albemi^le Sounds a little nort|^ 
of tiae Roanoke. >P 

RlVER3 IN VlIlGINfA. 

122- The naxngable toatera in Virginia, h\\^c\2LT^ 
streams in Virginia pour; their ypters into the Cheso-. 
peak, a*navigable bay of two hundred and sixty miles iji' 
length and from five to eighteen in bredth* Th^sbay . 
opens into the Atlantic in latitude thirty^sie^en degrees 
north, between the Capes, Charles and Henry, rtpeii- 
etratcs Virginia on the north, arid a great part of Maryr.. 
land, aft or ding w^ter for tlie largest sliips, and' safe ^navr 
\tCation. ' It is neVer froze except in winters of jihus^al 
severity.- ■ , ■\. . ' ,, ,, ; ; ,. ,?,!,^,^ 

'123, The James or Powhatan.,^ Tlie JPowh^^n, ojjj 
James River, is formed, by m^y head slfaanis,^i^uV- 
chiefly by ,thc Fluvaaana, and ,Rivapna^ The fl^uy^ni^* 
orp/'wclph $trp%myh^% ixs souiccaVui xiiJ^ -M\f.^x^lj 
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ijrherje it bears the name of Jackson's River ; and penc- 
.rating the three ridges of mountains called Jackson's^ 
Jie Nort^ and the Blue Ridge, it receives many small 
itreams^ and especially the Rivanna and Chickahommi- 
Dy from the north> and the Appimattox from the south, 
md i^nters the Cliesopeak at the south end jof the Ba^ , 
west of ifJorfolk. It bears small vessels nearly to Rich- 
mondf more than one hundred miles, and boats nearly to 
Lh^ Blue Ridge. 

124. York River, , York River is a broad stream or 
iay, formed by two considerable rivers, the Paniunky 
uid Maittftpoiiy, which have thoik' sources on ^e West 
Mountain, east of the Blye ttidge. The river is na%'7 
Jgable foi* iarg^e ships, to the conHu^nce oi*its bwn chief 
©ranches. The Paniunky is boatable moye than one hun- 
fed miles jrf>ove the confluence, and the Klattapony 
,aboat"^evcnty. On the south side of ttiis river is York- 
Jown, (iistinguishjed in the aiiitnals of the United Statest 
Jor the capture of Lord Cotnwal lis and his army iii 
vl78! — the great event. which decided the revolutionary 

j l25. i*he Rafifiahannoc , The Ruppahajinoc is a con- 
isiderahleriver arising on the Blue Ridge, from several 
f streams, the principle of which is called the Rapid Ann. 
ifteatersi the Oiesopcak at nearly an equal distance from 
[Tork River and the Patomac. It hears smaU ves- 
sels about one hundved miles, and nearly to Freder- 
icksburg. _ , , % .. 

\%^y J'he .Foiofnac^ ^ The Potomac^sa l^rge navigable 
fiver, pjfQQecds from a number of considerable strfsams, 
^Kch afise between, the different ridges of mountainsi- 
t^^'fof theAlleganyr ^d wUich run a pofthyeasterly 
fpursje^yj^j they uoite with the mi»p branch. , The larg-, 
^sttribuj^uy stf^ajn, is the. Shenandoah, lyhich, after 
Jrurcr/Bini ^ hfUlftred mile^ along th©- wiestern base of 
p ^ue Rrdge, as if .to> fipd a yeutp unites ^With: thp 
rptoii^e^ whi<;h4^u?he&, through the mpu^tain^ iii a pasr 
5^e evidently iovwA by the violence of t\ie stream.^ 
and^exfxibitijVg aniagnifice^nt apeeXa^cYe. \\^\3cyw;^^>^vsw^^ 
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\27, AdvantagcM of the Potomac. Th' 
whidh is seven miles wide at its entrance in 
6peak, bears large ships to Alexandria ; sm: 
to the falls above Georgetown ; where I 
locks, boats arc conveyed to the river a bov< 
to Tort Cumberland, offerinff an extensive 5 
p6rtation by water. * The nver is more t 
wide at Alexandria. At the junction of a t 
creeki called the eastern branch, stands 
the scat of the national' government, on tl 
Mainland side. Nearly opposite is Aiexan 
inercial town ; and nine miles below, on ah 
abend in^the" River, is Mount VernbiH form 
of the Illustrious Washington. This rive 
Virginia from Maryland. 

'R^y-RVii IK Marylakd. 

128. Small Rivers. On the west side o: 
peak are th^ Patuxent, the severii, tOid Petap 
the north-west, and the latter of which en 
just below bahimore. On the east side a 
Chester, Choptank, N^ticok, Wicomico anc 
afl of which run a soiith- westerly cpursCj 
These and many smaller streams and creek 
gable water to some distance into the intei 
The Susquehanna, a large river, forms a pa 
ters of Maryland btit its stream is princijMil] 
limits t)f Pennsylvania. 

RiVEES IN PBxi^STtVANlA. . 

129. T7te'St^gueha7t;na.' The SusquehaA 
river formed by two i^^aih branch^s^^^the ea 
wMch has its source*! in the state of New-Y 
oeives the Tiogia soon ahef it entersPennisy 
the western bran<:h wlibse source.s are nort 
westward of the Bald Eagle Mountain. The 
southerly course aridentere the head of the 
in Maryland^ Iti iti ' course it is laugmen 
sihali rivers, artioti^ which are the Juiiiatta a 
ga. The ndvJ^atidh i^ rtnrferfed difficult b) 
fajiids^ ibout twenty mil^s above its ttoutli, 
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. 450. The SchnylkUlaiid Lehj, The Schuylkill is II 
secondary river, proceeding from twq branches, whose; 
soMrces are westward of the Blue Ridjjc, or the Kitta^ 
kitiny mountains. It runs south-easterly ^nd enters Uie 
Delaware about six miles below Philadelphia. |ts wa- 
ters are boatable. The Lehihas its sources west oftiio 
Blue Ridj;e, runs easterly about seventy-five miles, and 
enters the Delaware at Easton. It is boatable about 
; thirty miles. 

r 131. The Delaware. The Delaware i% a large navl- 
[ gable river^ whose sources are in the sUite of New-York. 
. Its principle liead branches are the Mohackis and the 
^Popachton; the latter of >vhich rises in the K.atskill 
j Mountains on the east. This river runs, southerly^ and 
K parsing Trenton Philadelphia and Washington, opens 
\ ^nto a spacious bay of sixty miles in length, widcli com* 
i inunicates with the ocean by a passage of six, or seven 
i' i^jues in breadth, between the Capes, Ilenlopen on 
\ \'^e south and May on tUe north. It bears a ship of the 
|Jije to Philadelphia, about one hundred and twenty 
I miles; and small craft to Trenton falls, and boats of 
I burthen one hundred miles further. This river divides 
|; Xew- Jersey from Pennsylvania. 
I RivEr.s IN New-Jerset. 

132. 77ie J^ariton. The Rari ton proceeds from two 
Ranches, the north which rises in Morris county ai^d 

^.^^ic south in hunterdon Qounty. Running easterly it- 
: pisses KewrBrunswic, and entcirs a spacious "bay, at 
: Amboy,"opp6;ite to Statcn Island, where it forms an 
K excellent harbor. It is navigable for si^iiall vessels to 
^Jrunswic, at which place is an elegant bridge over thc^ 
' river, supported by stone pi^rs. • ■-. » 

133. 77ie Passaic and Hacktnsac. The Passaic nsea 
in Morris county, and windft its way, in a very irregular 
course to the waters of the Atlanticv It unites with the 
Hackcns^c, and forms Newark Bay, opposit to the north 
end of Staten-Island. The falls in this river at Patter- 
sou are Tiighly romantic— The iiackensaic Vvocs^ \V5v %^\rt* 
'H\n the Highlands^ iii the Stale oi ^e\f-Xci\:V> ^^^V 
'UDTiw^ south, unites with the Ym?ve vw^'S.^^- 
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Bay. These rivers bear sh>ops a. few mill 
them are handsome bridges, on the public : 
New-York and Philadelphia. 

RiV£RS IN THti States OF New- 

134. The Hudson, The Hudson )i<is twc 
itreams ; one which arises in the hi^hh 
Lake Champlain ; the otlier, called the M( 
arises in Stubcn co«nty» near the water 
westward. This branch is ubout one huu< 
ty miles in length — is boatablfe and opehs 
inunication with the western lakes. , It enl 
son by two streams nearly opposite to 
about eight miles above Albany. Just at 
fluence is the fall pi* Cohozc; Ttie Hudsq 
and enters the Atlantic below Staten-lslai 
Staten-Island and New-York, it forms a $ 
and is joined by an arm of the sea called 
It bears ships of a large size to the city 
one hundred and thirty mileis, and sma 
miles further to LaHsingburg, near the tti] 

135. Secondary Rive f 8, In the wcstefi 
state is the Genesee, a considerable river 
in the mountains of Pemisylf anisi, and rtin: 
crly course, about a hundred miles, entets 
Seneca river has its source^ in the Canada 
and Cayuga Lakes. In its cburse, it rec 
ters of \h2 Oneida Lake, and enters the C 
Oswegatchie entcrs'the Iroquois, near 
boundary of the States, The WallkiU ris 
Highlands and running a north-easterly c 
the Hudson, below Kingston. The Crott 
its sources in New-Fairfield in Connect 
easlefm part of New-York Stkte, Tufis s< 
and enters the Hudson in Tapiian Bay. 

KivERS IN Connecticut. 

136 The Uou^atonuc, HYii^TVftv i^ 1 

streams/ one from taifcsboroiigh, the othc 

sor, in the country of Bett^VvVte \tv M^j.-sa^^a 

rufmiiig sioutlierly, pcnctTa.tesCowW'^c.Xvc; 

(f^rse of on| hundrtid tuiWs, '0.\sc\v^'t^^ 
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tie SoumI, between Milford and Strafford. It is tiaviga^ 
ttd by small vessels to Derby, about ten miles from its 
mouth, above which its channel is stony and the stream 
generally rapid. 

ISr. The Connecticut, The Connecticut its river of 
considerable magnitude, being generally four hundred! 
vai'ds in breadth. Mid for the plenty and goodness of its 
Ssh and the quantity of rich meadows fertilized by its 
waters, is equal to any river in the United States. Its 
sources are among the White Hills, and other high 
lands on the border of Canada<— its course is southerly 
and its length about three hundred miles, to its dis- 
charge into the sound, between Say brook and Lyme. 
It divides New-Hampshire from Vermont,: penetrates 
the state of Massachusetts in Hampshire €0unty,'an4 
separates Coimfecticujt in almost equal parts* 

138. Navigation of ConnectictU- and its tributary 
streams. This river admits small vessels to HartCord, 
jbrty-five miles from its mouth, ar^d excepting its falls, 
is beatable Almost to its sours{:es. The falls at Wal- 
pole, Grcenfierld and Springfield are made passable in 
^oi^te by locks* This river recieves the Tunxis or Far- 
niington river in Wintlsor-r-the Agawaum in West 
Springfield— thie Chickopy in Springfield— the Deer-. 
field in the town of the same name— Miller's River- 
White River — ^W^cst Riverf— Amanoosuc — Pasuntsic, 
^d many smaller oaes. 

IZ9, The Mohegan Mjver or Thames, The Mohegan 
is formed by the confiuei|ce of three main branches, the' 
Sitct]uclfet, Quinebaug and Norwich rivers. It forms 
the , Exjpellent harbour ,of New -London and is navigable 
to Norwich fourtc«n miles from the sound. The 

Yearns above Norwich are not navigiji^le. 

Rivera in jRhode-Island, 
140. Providence liiveri This isa t^mall river which 
Gills into the naraganset bay. at the towh of Providence. 
This bay is navigable for liirge ships to Providence 
thirty mile* from^^kesea ; it contains sev^t«\ Vaoc^^ wA. 
fertile i^l^nds, a^id form* qpposiie to ^eN<fi^T\.^ «t\» 
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This bay recicves the tAvo largest riveiii in the state 6! 
Rhode-Island, t):e Patucket on the east, and the F&t- 
tuxet on the west. 

JUvera i?i Metasdckuaetts, 

141. The Merrimac, This ia a considerable river ol 
Massachttsctts and i^ew-Hampshire, which proceeds 
from three or four streams; one called Pemigewasset-' 
another, Winepiseogee, from the lake of that name-*- 
a third from the White Hills, and a fourth called Ba- 
ker's river. — After the junction of these it proceeds 
southerly and easterly about ninety miles, and unites 
with the Atlantic below Newbury Port. It is naviga- 
ble about twenty miles to Haverhill, and furnisLes 
above that town boatable waters. In this state also 
are Charles, Mistic and Taunton River ; and the Con- 
necticut flows through the Country (5f flampshirc. 

Riuern in JSTev}* Hampshire^ 

143. The Piacatdquu (tr Pia'cataway. This rirei' 
springs in the town of . Wakefield in Ne%-iHampshlre, 
and runniftg south-easterly, about forty tniles, and di- 
viding New-Hampshire from M^ine, unites with the 
Atlantic below' Portsmouth. About sijven nilles aftn(d 
Portsmouth} it receives the western branch, which is 
formed by several streams, and here: becomes a deep, 
rapid river, never freezes attd navigable for large sh*p^' 
It forms an encetlent harhouV at Portsmouth. Tbe 
Merrimac also has its sources, afid the princtpal p^H 
of its cdurse is New-HaTiipshire^ ^ ' 

Rivera in Main-e* 

143. The Suuca, Thife is a coiisideratblc rivcf in tJi^ 
Biatric t of Maine, originating amidng the Whit^ Hillsi 
aaid winding in sm easterly course to the Atlantic. 
It is navigable ta th<^ fall, abbut six mile^, and abdvt 
that, boatable. ' ^ '. .- -. 

. 144'. The JindTG^ea^gini^ This river^ called alsoi 

Amariscog^ihy has its sources ilortK of the WhiU 

Mouii tains,' and itt Lake Uinbagog ; it runs in New- 

Hampshire -ft>r some' diltan'ce near tl^e border b£ the 

state;, then crbssfng hito M4aA^fe,-mM% i^^^ cwir^ tp- 
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miles from the sea. Tb^ stream formed by 
this confluence Was formerly called Sagadahoc. 

145. The Kennebec. This is a large river, arising in 
th6 High Ridges of land that form the boundary of the 
Vnited States. In its course^ it receives the> Sebasti- 
cook on the north, and Sandy river on the south, atid 
falls into the Atlantic, east of Casco bay. It is naviga- 
ble forty six miles, and boatable above the falls. The 
main branch passes throug^^i a large lake called Moos^:- 
Jiead, or Moose Lake* 

146. The Penohacot^ The Penobscot is the largest 
Hver in Maine. It has its sources in tbe high lands 
that divide Canada frqm the United States, and running 
south-easterly falls into the Atlantic It is navigable 
forty miles, and boatable above the first fall for seventy 
miles without in*. crruption. By this river the Indians 
fcrmerly made their inroads frem Canada upon the ear* 
ly settlements. 

147. The Scooduc, This is a considerable river in 
M^ne, which, rising in the hills and passing a Uke of 
the same name, falls into the bay of Passamaquoddy. 
f he north-eastern branch of this river, has been deter- 
feined to be the eastern limit of the United States, 
«^d th#^ bouncRiry between them and the British Prov- 
ince of New-Brunswic. 

Rivers is Vkrmont. 

148. The MUnako. The Missiskb is the most noi*th^ 
^fty river in Vermont. It has its source in Belvidere, 
aiyi running north-east, enters Canada j then bending 
Westerly and southeriy, crosses the line into Vermont, 
iiBd enters *a bay of the same name, in Cfaamplain, in 
the township of Highgate. It is about seventy miles in 
length. . . ^ 

149. Th0 Lamoil. The I>am6il is a river of the size 
^ Missisko. It proceeds from a pdnd in Glover, and 
Running westerly unites its waters with lake Champlain 
in Colchester, five miles north of Onion River. 

150. Onion Rivet m This ri ver has its source fourteen 
Jniles west of Connecticut river in the Xovitv ^l ^v^ar^^ 
*&d tmning & north-nesterly couT^e^ d\^cWY^fe^ vv^ ^'^- 
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ters into Lake Ckamplain, between Burlington 
cheater. Its waters arc navigable five miles 
n>outh, and boatable much farther between its 
By this river the Indians formerly traveHcd, wl 
invaded the settlements on the Connetticut. 

131. OtCtT Creek. Thi» is a boatable streaii] 
iiiont, arising in Bromley, running northerl 
jimety mtlesy ahd falling into lake Champlain, 
rlsburg^ 

Rivers ts the Brxtisb Provikces 

i52, n^ */. Johnte. This is a large river in 
vincc of New Brunswic | three hundred and fif 
iti length navigable for coasters sixty milcsi 
boats two hundred. It has its sources in the r 
high land which divide the waters of the St. L 
-from those which fall into the Atlantic, and tm 
south-easterly course, falls into the bay of Fun 
Canada is the Iroquois "which has been describe 

153. General remarks on the Rivera ofA'orl 
^Ica, Of the eighty^three rivers here describet 
ty-four are streams that water the territories of 
ted States, and nearly forty of them are rivers c 
ry magnitude and importance to navigation, 
them have their sources in that immense Chain < 
taiiis, which, under various names, extend froi 
cast to south-west through the whole territon 
tance of at least fifteen hundred miles. Thoj 
t^ns, receiving tbe rain and the show, embos 
Fcservoirs of water, from which issut Inni 
streams to refresh sirtd fertilize this vast e 
country. 

' 154. The freezing of Rivers, * All the J 
North America^- which are northward and eas 
the Hudson, arc covered with a bridge of ic< 
every winter nearly fo their mouths. The Hu< 
Delaware artd Susquehanna in ordinary win 
always frozen above tbelr rapids and near theii 
— usually so^ for a few weeks, below navigab! 
--..and are always closed to their mouths, in 
o{ uncommon tc verity.- - In such winters ^Iso*, 
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ers and bays are covered with i(;c as far south ^s Vj/"- 
giitiajiand sometimeSt thp rarely, in the Carol inas. In 
the ^rinte^r of J779--80, loaded carriages passed Cheso- 
peak bay on the ice at Anapolls, where it is five uiiks 
wide. 

155. Freshets^ Freshes or Inundatiom in Hivcr^^ 
By reason of great rains, or the sudden melting of snoVv, 
divers are often swelled, so as to quit their banks, and 
' overflow the adjacent low lands, In the mild climate t=. - 

f of the southern states, these freshets usually procecj 
from rains, and may happen at any season of the year. 
\ But from the Susquehanna northward and eastward, 
\ altho excessive rains may cause inundations, yet the 
I <Hsiolving of thfc snow in the Spring, is the principal 
\ caus^, When these freshets are great, sudden and be- 
\ fore the rivers are clear of ice; they sometimes occasion 
r great destruction, sweeping away trees, fences, bridge li, 
mills, houses and every thing on their banks. Remark- 
able instances of Such destruction happened in 1767, 
1784 and 1807. 

156. The annutil Floods in the Connecticut. The in- 
undations of the Connecticut are annual, and ^hc mo^t 
remarkable of any in the eastern states. The first 
swelling of the water is when the snow is dissolved on 
the Atlantic shore and on the low land adjoining the 
river, which usually happens about the last of February 
of beginniug of March; and, at this tin>e the river is 
cleared of ice usually for one hundrefl miles or more 
from its mouth. About a mon^i later, a second and a 
more considerable flood is caused by the melting of the 
snow, on the interior mountains, and about the head of ' 
the river. This flood, rising from twelve to twenty 
feet, spreads the water over the flats or meadows to a 
great extent-— surrounding trees and buildings-— and 
exhibiting a sea of water, among villages, and cultivated 
fields. 

157, The Utility of Rivers. The uses of Rivers are 
innumerable— They supply fresh water for the neigh- 
boring inhabitants— they may be spread over l\v^\d^ \& 
nourish ^rass, rice, indigo, or otixct n^\m;jJcA^ ^\Jfe.C-^ 



thty feed nwinberfcss fishes -which furnish man 
4)r an article of commerce— they supply w 
mills and forges, and thus save an incredible 
of .labor— they constitute the boundaries of k 
Mates, towns and possessions— *they bring down 
hills «a fat, slimy substance or particles of ri 
the remains of tree^ and plants, which are I 
mountains beyond the reach of man, and dep< 
on the verdant plains below $ aiid so wonder 
economy of nature, that this process by which 
of the husbandman are fertilized, without his 
bor, is performed annually in spridg^ just be 
farn^cr wants the manure on his land, and 
crops can be injured by the inundation, 

158. The mean 9 by tffhieh Rivera anc^upfi 
water, next to air, is the most necessary articli 
and beast, so the beneficicnt Author of nature 
nished it in the utmost abundance. That el< 
»the form of water, fills the earth near its surf ac 
jf it does not Issue iii springs, it xtaay be foum 
ging wells. In the form of water, it serves ii 
ble essential uses ; but as the laws of gravitaii< 
occasions it. to fall and run to the ocean preve 
turn, the author of nature has endowed thdt 
with a capacity of being nrlfied and by the 
heat, rai'^ed in the form of vapor, which is 
clouds ; or it incorporates with the air, and bee 
visible. In this manner, watfer is buoyed up 
mosphere, wafted over the land, and being di 
from its heat, and condensed into clouds, it is a 
cipitated upon the earth. By this astonishing 
ism air is converted into water to refresh t 
and water is converted into air by evaporati 
wafted over the earth. Wonderful is tlie pro< 
glorious the Aut^ior. 

Cataracts. 

159. jRa/ud8 and Fatta or Cataracte* Wh< 
flow along a plain and nearly on a level, they n 
a gentle and silent current. When the bed < 
dcsj^nds considerably) its w;atcrs ^ow rapidly, 
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re called rafdd9% If the water iulls over a preci- 
be channel) the place is called a fall or cata- 
d the waters of a larg^e river, falling in a slieet 
recipice, or tumbling and dashing and foaminf^ 
rok.«n rocks, exibit one of the most grand and 
ling spectacle in nature. 

Vke principal Cataracts in America. The most 
shed Cataract in the United States, and per- 
he world, is, the fall of Niagara, between the 
itario and Erie. The perpendicular descent of 
t is nearly one hundred and fifty feet, and the 
3f the river more than seven hundred yards. 
•ing of the water Is heard from 20 to 40 miles, 
^ to the weather ; the earth near the fall seems 
ie ; and a mist Constantly rises from the spray 
ashing waters, which forms a clr.ud over the 

thcrfalh. At the fall of St. Anthony the v iite^s 
issisippi are precipitated at once about thirty 
le fall <of the Mohawk, called Cohoes, about two 
^m its junction with the Hudson, is a charming 
; ; the water rolling over a rock, extended from 
idey in a single shoe I, and falling about 60 
The Passaic fall in New-Jersey, forms an 
ig spectacle ; the water falling m a sheet 
ism of the rock, about seventy feet, finds a pas- 
ow on one side ^f the opening. At the Cat£.> 
the HousatonuQ, between Salisbury and C^- 
Connecticut, the river tumbles down a, steep 
It sixty feet, exhibiting a grahd and picturesque 

he Fallat Walfiole. At Walpolc, in New-Hamp- 
L remarkable fallin the Connecticut. The river 
larVdwed to the breadth ' of 22 rods, and the 
ividdd by a rock into two channels, one of 
hen the rivcf is idw, is dry. The whole river 
jrown into the other channel, and descends in 
v of sixteen feet wide, with amazing force aird 
forniiDg a mMt romantic and inCeFefifing spec- 
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1 63. Other falU and rnfiida. All large rm 
falls or rapids, and those in the United States^ 
pumerous to be sever§Llly described. Most riv 
rapids just above the head of tide water* Th 
ol the Hudson are just above Lansingburg and 
iluence of the Mohawk<*F-4n the Delawarey thf 
Trenton — in thjB Schuykill, a few miles above] 
phia — in the Susquehanna» about twenty miles 
mouth — in the Patomac, just above Georg 
In the Ruppahannocy near Fredericksburg) an 
James, at {lichmond. As the head branclves o( 
rivers are in the mountainous tracts of count 
are usually rapids or fallsy where the rivers h 
hilly coun'try, and descend into plains. 

. ' Lakb6. 
1 64« Lakf9 and Pondei Lakes ai) d pond^.ai 
tions of water in valleys or hollow places ; som 
are fed mostly by spring^ which do not appear 
are fed by rivulets from bills and hiountainB*!-^ 
them have no outlet, others ai*e the sources 
and brooks. 

. 165. TheJLakea in the United Stittea, The 
collections of inland water in the United. State 
the northern boundary, separating them from 
Jsh possessions in. Canada. The iT^osit resaoti 
is the Lake of the Woods, on the north west f 
the United States. Its length is said tp.be one 
luilesand its breadth thirty or forty ; butkiias 
fully explored. . , 

166. Lake Superior, Superior is one of tl 
inland bodies df water on the globe, being fifjt< 
dred miles in circumference, with a rocky a^ 
lalnous ^hore. It contains many islands, pne 
is said to, be. a hundre4 mil^s iii length. It is 
with water by many. streams and some larn^^ vh 
it communicate^ with ;Htti:on by the strait of 
Its water is cliear, deep and cold ; abpu^xding 
especially sturgeon and trout of a large siatc. 

167. The /Tproij., l^akeHu eon is supposed 
thousand miles i|i circumfcrcnce, but is of gt 1 



i 
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foBjTi. As it receives a cnfpent of water from Superi- 
or, so it discharges its waters into Erie on the south ^ 
U also communicates with Lake Misiiigan on the we6t> 
by the straits of MishilimakinaC. 

168. The Michigan, This lake is about two hundred 
and eighty miles in length, about sixty in breadth and 
six hundred in circumference. It receives a number 
of rivers, from some of which a communication may ba 
easily made to the rivers which fall into Erie, the \VaU- 
bosh and Illinois. 

169. Erie. Erie is upwards of two hundred miles in 
length, and about forty in width, ft communicates 
with Huron by a river, called Z)c^roz7, which signifies 
^strait f and by Lake St. Clair. On this river stands 
a fortress called by the same name, Detroit. By the 

; Streams that fall into this Lake, a communication fs 
very easy with those which tall into the Ohio and Mishi- 
gan. 

170. Ont€trio, Ontario is the last of the great chain 
of inland waters which border the United States and 
Canada. It is about six hundred miles in circumfer- 
eticev«Hid comanunicates on the west with Erie by Ni- 
agara, and on the east, with the Iroquois or St. Law- 

'tence. All these lakes are navigable for large ships 
and abound with a variety of excellent ftsh, among 
which are trout weighi,ng from sixty to ninety pounds. 

171. Chamfilain. Champlain is a large lake, being two 
hundred miles in length and generally five in breadth. 
It lies in thenprtfeern part of the State of New-Vorkj 
dividing it from Vermont, and extending into Canada. 
.On the south, Urepeiyes the watera 9f lake George at 
Tlfjondergga and communicates with South Bay, 'which 
receives the waters of the Wood Creek. It contains 
several islands, s^ome of whicb, as the north and south 
Hero, are inhabited. Its waters are discharged intb 
.the St. Lawrence by the river- Sorell. 

\72»' Lake George. To thesouth-^est of Champlaigi 
lies lake Greijrgej about thirty five miles long and frbtti 
oive to seven wide. The waters o£ this lake are oife 
hundred feet higher than the surf^cce ol C\vawN:^V5^ct)K»>c^ 
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t0 which they falL The sputh end of the.Gec 
tends within fouiteen miles of the Hudson ; ai 
formerly stood Fort George on the lake, and F 
ward on the Hudson, at the point of communica 

173. South Bay. This is a continuation c 
Champlain, about thirty miles in length and 
places, one in breadth ; at the head it receive 
Creek in Skeensborough. It communicates witl 
plain by a strait of half a mile wide, on the 
which, in the state of New-Yock, stands old F 
conderoga, and on the east, in Vermont, Mc 
dependence, which was forti^cd by the Ameri 
1776, 

174. Moosheady Qr Moo^e Lake. This is a c< 
able Lake in the District of Maine and county j 
9oln, from which issues the east branch of K^ 
River. Its shores are irregular, but it has notb 
ly explored. 

175. The WimftUtogy Lake, This is the Jarg 
in New-Hampshirei being twenty two miles lo 
in some pkices, eight miles wide. It lies in tli 
ern part of the state and gives rise to ^ river oft! 
name, which is one of the principal sources of tl 
rimac. 

176. Vmbagog. This is a considerable bodj 
tet lying partly in New-Hampshire and partly in 
It is very irregular, in its form, but its dimensi 
•not known/ 

177. Mcmfremagog, This lake lies on the boi 
Viermont and Canadsh chieffy in Canada. It i 
fcrty inilesin length 5ind two or three itii breast 
waters communicate with the St. Lawrence by 
cr St. Francis. , 

178. J^ep Ssreamjf* lathe year 1775, the riv 
CO wa« suddenly swelled without great rain, in 
ner to surprise the inhabitants. . It was afterw 
covered that a body of water had burst <mt of i 
of the' White Mountain, and poured itself in 
i-tveri» The. streuia still continues to flow fr' 
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same source, and has considerably augmented the rittr 
SaucQ, 

179* J^ew ChanriflB in Piver*, Inm any places, there 

is sufficient evidence that large rivers have changed 

their channel* — the old channels exhibiting all the 

marks of the floAving of waters in some former period— 

las stones and rocks worn smooth. The Connecticut 

winds thro a meadow or flat, which has all been formed 

^y the current, and it still changes its channel, gradaal- 

ly, wearing off the land on one side and depositing it oA 

the other. In March 1734, a sudden thaw broke up the 

ice when thick and strong, and an immense body lodg^ 

ing on til e flats above Hartford, dammed up the chan- 

.iie|---iTnmediately tlie water rose, rushed over the e|tot« 

cm bank, and began to wear a new channel near a mile 

from the present. But the ice suddenly ^ave way, and 

the river resumed its old channel. 

ISLAKDS. 

180. Those portions of the earth whic^ ?a»c ^QfRpar- 
atively small, and surrounded by water, are called, /»/- 
fl'jrf*. Som.e of these are probably the summits of hifis 

or mountains, whose bases are pn the bottom of the 6- 
cean. Some of them appear to be as old as the earth—. 
others have been formed by the force of currents pf wa- 
ter in the sea ox at the mouths of rivers, or in their 
channels — and some have been thrown up by the action 
of subterranean dre. 

Islands on the Jimerican Coa^t, 

181. Long^Is^land, .Ix>ng*lsland is situated near the 
shore of the main Jiind, beginning near New -York, and 
*^ding nearly opposite to the line between Connecticut 
^nd Rhode -Island, Its length from east to West is a- 
?bout 130 miles, and its general breadth about ten. It 
'8 separated from the m'ain land by a strait called the^ 
Sound, which is from, eighteen miles to half a mile wide, 
^nd on the west, is separated from Statea-l^Usady^^ ^3w^ . 
«iain channel of tlje Hudson^ V\X\x \iv^ >N^\fcx^ q\'v^<5. ^^"^ 
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River. .It contains three counties, and is a p 
State of Ndr-York. 

\%2, SiutejfUlandy This lies west of Lo 
embosomed in a bay, nine miies south-west of ^ 
It is about eighteen miies in length by six in 
and .forms the county of Richmond. Its i: 
arc nearly four thousand^ and it belongs to tl 
^ew-York. 

IHu* .jFUher*s and Plum-^Island, Fishers- 
in the. sounds opposite to Groton and Stoningt< 
necticut. It is eiglit miles in length, and two i 
and contains a few good farms. It belongs t 
of New'-York, and is annexed to the County 
on Long-Island. Between this island and a s 
habited Island called Gnllolsland, is a very t 
and a surprising rippling of the water called 
Off the mouth of the Connecticut, is Plum-] 
KUbited by five or six families. 

184. Block and Gardener* ^'IglaHd. Block- 
southward of th<; harbor of Newport, ateo 
TTiilW. It IS ab6ut twelve miles in length, four 
belongs to the state of Rhode*Isiand) and co 
township by the name of New-Shoi^cham. I' 
abounding with tattle, and remarkable for its 
•cheese. Its inhabitants are nearly seven 
Gardiner' s-Island lies near Montauk point oti 
and*--it contains about three thousand acres < 
fording good pasturage. 

185. Rhode-rUland. This Island lie's «n Ni 
bay; is about fourteen miles in length and two. 
Its soil is very luxuriant, and well cultivat 
W|ts fobbed of its wood by the British troops 
Qlutionary war; Qn the south-west end stands 
one of the largest towns in the state, bpposit 
is Gbat-IslaiHl, about a mile from the town, 
is a fort. 

186. Conanicut, This is an island in the N 
Bj^r, west of Ne^-port, six or seven mile^ in h 
north to south, but narrow. Its soil is lux 
well ctihivated. On the south 'point of this isl 
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^the Light House, and the channel on each side of the 
island is navigable for large ships. To the northward, 
in the same bay, lies Prudence and a few smaller isl- 
ands. 

187. The Elizabeth'Ulandu These Islands fc^rma 
thain extending from north-east to south*^'est| along 
the souihefn shore of Massachusetts, from Buzzard's 
Jiay^pppodite to New-Bedford. They arc numerous, 
but the chief are Nashawn, Pas^ui, Nashawcnna, Pin- 
iicquese and Cuttahunk. They have mostly a rich soil 
find are cultivated. On Cuttahunk, the south-western 
island of this chain, Capt. Gosnold landed and fixed a 
habitation wjth a view to make a settlement in theyc^r 
lj502, btit his people gr^w uneasy, and all retumedt 

188. Martha's Vineyard. This is an island belonging 
to Massachusetts, of about twenty miles in length by 
six in width, sitvyatcd about eight or nine miles south- 
erly of the Elizabeth-Islands* and westward of Nantuck-* 
et. The soil is good and the inhabitants nearly ibur 
thousaiid. Here is a safe harbor, and very usefulin win- 
ter, m hen ships bound to Boston cannot venture round 
the shoals of Nantucket and Cape €od. The western 
end of this island is a precipice, caUed pay Head, [Gos- . 
Jiold called It Dover cliff,] very high and steep, and of a 
Reddish color. 

189. Mintuckef, This Island lies eastward of Mar- 
tha's- Vineyard, and southward of Cape Cod, at the dis- 
tJmceof twenty-five miles. It is. about fifteen miles 
^ngand from three to ten wide j, and contains go^ land, 
^ut a principal occupation of the people is the whale 
.fishery. Its inhabitants are nearly five thousand, mostr 
V quakers. It is a county, and belongs to Massachu- 
setts, 

^.190, Other Islands* There arc many Islanda be long*- 
iftg to the United-States which are too small to require 

* particular, description. Boston bay is crowded with 
^all islands^ some of them inhabited, and many of them 
cultivated. On one of there stands Fort Independence, 

* strong fortress, commanding the entrance ivAs^xJcvsw^ 
fc^tbor. The coast of Maine u lintd.^\\J\%\xs.^vAa5w^^\ 
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end so is the shore of Carolinas and Georgia. Some 
-ofthe Islands on the southern coast have an excel- 
lent soil, and furnish th€ best crops, of cotton. They 
were covered ^ith live oak, the best of ship. timber, 
^but this is rapidly disappearing before the hand of the 
cultivator. ^- 

191. The Uees of Islands, In addition to the valQe ■ 
of Islands, as land for cultivation, they have an impor- 
tant use in regard to navigation. Islands form abul- , 
wark against,' the violence of the billows which are io* 
oessantly rolling from the ocean ; protecting the mouths 
of rivers and the entrance of harbors. Were it not for 
Islands, the shores of bays and rivers at their entrance, 
would be almost incessantly beat with the swelling suj- , 
jgcs, whiqh would prevent or render dangerous, the en- -. 
trance of ships. This is one of ten thousand evidences 

-of the wisdom and kindness of a beneficent Creator, in 

the structure of the ieartb.. ' 

192. A'Vw or Volcanic Islands, The ancients had s 
tradition that the two celebrated Islands of Greece, 
Delos and Rhodes, emerged from the sea, and several , 
junaller Islands. 3ut it is well authenticated that the 
Islands Thera and Therasia arose from the sea> by 
means of subterranean Hre, about two hundred and 
thirty seven years before Christ. One of these Islands 
now called Santorin, is thirty-five miles in circumfei- 
ence and inhabited. About one hundred and thirty 
years after arose Hiera ; and about the twenty -first 
year of the Christian Eta, arose another Island called 
Thia. In the year after Christ 725, arose another isl- 
and near Thera, attended with smoke, and a dense sub- 
fittfbce that hardened into a kind of pumice stone. 

193. Islands thrown up, in modern times. In May 
1707, happened an earthquake at Santorin, and two days 
after, appeared a hew Island not far distant, itt^hde^ 
with a noxious vapor, and a dismal noi^e that lasted 
for two mortths. In October 1720 a fiffe arose out of 
th0 sea near Tercera, one of the Azores, and with ii an 
island which was covered With fire and smoke ; cindef? 
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^Cte thrown to a distance and anoite resembling thu^- 
4er accompanied this event. 

194. Mew Islands near Iceland. In 1784> after the 
greatest volcanic dbcharges in Iceland, that are recor- 
lied, two islands appeared, one of them a hundred miles 
«outh-west of Icelandi in a place where the< sea was six 
liuhdred feet deep. This threw out fire, sand, pumice 
stones and other volcanic- matter, for some time ; but 
this and the other afterwards sunk and disappeared. 

19^. Lands made -by Rivers and Currents, A strong 
current in the ocean will sometimes throw up the sand 
cm its sides, or bjr means of eddies, from shoals and 
Poiats of land. In this manner Cape Hatteras, Cape 
Fear and Cape Cod seem to have been produced by the 
force of the Gulf stream, which creates powerful eddies 
stnd counter currents. Rivers also form bars, shoals 
^d inlands by sand and other substances, thrown into 
the sea by their currents. Thus the Nile in Egypt 
U supposed to hav« formed the lands called the Delta ; 
^d the Missisippi,.has by the force of its current, actu- 
Mly made two hundred miles of fl^t land in the Gulf 
of Mexico. \ 

196. Additions to Valleys and Plains. The currents 
of rivers, small streams and torrents caused by rain, are 
Constantly wearing upon the hills and driving the eavth 
8^nd sand into the valleys below. Thus the flat landi in 
the Qarolinas appear to be formed or enlarged by mat* 
ter brought down from the hills, or thrown up by the 
Resisting waters of the ocean. Thus, in the meadows 
adjoining our rivers and l^kes, logs, leaves and other 
Vegetables, and sometimes frogs are dug up, from a 
<iepth of ten, or twenty feet. At Burlington, in Ver- 
>3Eiont, in 1788, many frogs in a torpid stute were dug 
fi'om the earth, twenty-Eve feet below tlie surface. 
^hpre they must have been covered by the earth depos- 
ited by Onion river, and there they must have lain for 
^gei, perliaps centuries. Being exposed to the 
^r, they soon recovered life and motion , but uot 
Joeing able to endure the heat of t\ve %v\tv^ >}wti ^^- 



GcLFs, Bats, &'c. 

197. Chief Gulft and Bay^ in Ji'orth-Amcrici 
vast bajrs or inland seas terminatei on the no 
known tenitorj of North- America. The fir 
the name of Hudson's Baf , from the discoverei 
lies OB the north of Canada and Labrador, and 
nicates .with the Atlantic bf Hudson's Strai 
from two to three hundred leagfucs in length, a 
tujHed by the British nation, to whom it is 
only by means of the fur. trade and fishery vi 
enjoyed exclusively by a company. This bay 
iCoveredin 1610. 

1&3. Bjaffin*9Bay. North of Hudson's Bay ii 
i;^led Ba£&f;i's Bay, from the navigator who di; 
it in 1662. This is an inunense body of water, 
ideating with the Atlantic by BafRn's and Davis' 
It extends from the 70th degree of north latiti 
Jy to the 80th, in a region so «cold, tjiat it is i 
only for afew weeks in sumniex:, s^nd is seldpx^ 
free from vast bodies of floating ice. 

1^9. Gulf of Su jLavrenae, The river Iro 
St. Lawrence opens into tiie bs^ ninety miles 
its junction witU the waters of the .Atlantic, 
of it is the large island of Newfoundland, ^n 
liundred miles in length, and within it, arc St 
Anticosti and others. On the north, betwc 
foundland and Labrador, is the strait of Bells 
twenty miles wide ; . and on the south a sti 
channel by which this gulf communicates 
Atlajitic. 

;; 200. Bay of Fiiyidyp This is a.considerabl 
the sea, extending-Borth»east from the .north 
the United States, about two hundred n^iles, 
territory ^f Nova Scotia. At its ent^'ance 
. sea, it is twelve ieague/s wide, but it narrows i 
jCeeds into the land* It is remakable for it-s tiui 
.by means of the compression of its waters btt\ 
acijaccrit shores, arc swelled to forty and even s 
:3o>^aj>idiy is the ^flood tide poured into the j 
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mall anlmalsr feeding on the fiats, are somejtimesoTer-' 
tk^n and drowned. 

20l\. Smaihr Bays. Between Fimdy aadtheDel^ 
are, are many small bays, which form excellent har-' 
on — among which are Pasiiam&quaddy Bay^ at the 
oiith of the river Scooduc— Penobscot 'Bay, at the 
outh of the river of that name — Casco Bay, on the 
uth of the entrance into the Kennebec— Boston Bay, 
tween Cape Ann and Cape Cod-^-Barn stable Bay$ on 
e north, and BUzz^ard's Bay on the south of Cape Cod 
and Narragan set's ^y in Rhode -Islandv 
202. The JD^lawa^re.. The Delaware is a large bajE, 
mmunicating with the AtUntie, between Cape May» 
the north and Heniopen en the south. It extends^ 
ant sixty miles within the land, and . receives Delji- 
ire River, at Bombay Hook. ' » 

203 The Chesofieak, This bay communicates with 
B ocean between Cape Charles on the north and Hen- 
on the south- It. stretches into th^ land two huji"> 
ed and sixty miles, witha breadth of about six league*; 
riding Virginia and a part of Maryland ; that part be- 
een the bay and the sea being called. the Eeaste^n 
Kjre, It terminates on th^ north at Elktonin Mary- 
id — receiving some of the largest rivers in America, 
d furnishing a vast inland navigation, throu^rh a fertile 
d populous country . 

204, Remarkable Cafies (^id Points. On the coast oi 
^Carolinas, are Cape gear and Cape IJatterass which 
lend far into the ocean, and projectint^ still farther 
Dgerous. shoals. Ca|>e Cqd on the shore of Massachu- 
tts is equally remarkable. It extends into the ocean 
form o*f an elbpwy about sixty -five nules, "and the Pen- 
sula is from three to nine miles broad. Beyond Uie 
ipe lie very extensive shoals. : 

2 05. Peninsulas* The strip of land between the Ches- 
>eak, and the ocean, is a remarkable Peninsula^ two 
ndred and fifty miles long, and almost uniformly level, 
ipe Cod forms another remarkable peninsula. The 
vn of Boston stands on a Peninsula. The soiTth-east* 
ti parn of Nora $coti% is an exXeu^\Y^'^tttC\\\s^^V^^^ 
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med by the iBa^r of Fundy. On this stahda HalifiEuc, a 

eoDsiderable towxh on a fine harbor and the dapital of the 
Province. The southern point of this land is called C^ 
Sable. 

206. Svfamfi9 and MorasMea* WhenWatertannotfind 
a passage to the ocean^ or' when a level plain adjoins 
the sea and riversy the water forms a swamp) marshy or 
morass. In such situations die water stagnates, loses 
Us purity, and becomes impregnated with petrescent 
substances, as wood and plants^ which generate mna- 
xnerable insects, and emit exhalations, noxious to the 
neighboring inhabitants. The principal morasses in the 
United States, are^on the borders of the sea, or the riven 
to the southward of the Hudson. The most considers* 
Meswampsarethb^se cjedled i>t«ma/, in Virginiaand North 
Carolina, one of which is thirty miles in length, by ten in 
breadth, and covered with trees, reeds, briars, and vari- 
4^us kio^s of shrubs. The Waquafanoka, a swamp i0 
Georgia, is three hundred miles in length* 

207. The Gulf Strtam, A remarkable current in the 
Atlantic^ running from* south-west to north-east, along 
the American coast from Florida to Newfoundland, is 
tailed the Gulf Stream. The name is derived from M 
opinion that this current is occasioned^by the waters oJf 
the Gulf of Mexico, which are accumulated there by the 
force of the trade winds, and which find a passage frofin 
t^e Gulf between the American shore and tlte Bahama 
Islands* It is more probable that a concurring, if not a 
0hief cause, is the general current of the Atlantic wiuch 
sets to the southward, and meeting with the continent et 
South America, a part of the waters are repelled snd 
forced into a counter current, along the shore through 
the Gulf. *^ '"- 

208. The firofiertiea of thU Current. This cnft^ 
moves at the rate of two or three miles an hour. It is 
distant from the American shore, frova 70 to ISO milesi 
according as the shore projeets in capes 6r retires is 
l^ays. It proceeds to the bank of Newfoundland, where 
it turns to the east and appears to be lost in the general 
current of itiQ Atlanticr vrWcJi seu V^tKe southward 
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b^ the wester^ isle8»..aml the African-shoref Us 
r, comiQ g from a tropical climate^ are warmer than 
raters on soupjdiDgs aloug the Americian shore. It 
o unfathomable, and deep water in |he oceans ..is 
ler than- wi^er on banks, a^d shoals ..' 
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0/ the first jieo-y f I ^HE first infoanation we 
^g Jif the, earth* >; ^ haver especting the peo-.' 

of thi> globe, is given in the Holy Scriptures. 
. them it appears $ that the fiirst inhabitants were. 
3(d in the fertile and pleasant countries near the rivr 
uphrates and Tigris^ in Mi^sdpotamia and Babylo-' 
From, theni sprung the yai'iou^ nations^ in Asi^,. . 
pe, Africa and America^ . . ' . * . 

►. Progr^aa of science and civilization. Those 
r^s which we re first peopled and whose, mild climate^ 
jrtile soil) invited the fi^ed residence of men^ were . 
enligihtened with tlie heams of science. Among 
were Assy riaaiid Egypt. Letters were invented^ 
: east>and appear to haye been, first cultivsited in 
iaFfom Assyria to Egypt and from Egypt toGreece 
lence to Rome,, letters were propagated, and the . 
inhabitants, were instructed in the arts and sci-* 

. Th^ ^Peop^ling" ofjimericai It is evident that 
centuries after the. old incontinent was well inhabi; 
Lnd highly civilized, the American Continent re-.* 
4 the residence of wild .bea3ts only. By what, 
i men found their way to this^ continent^ is not. 
certain ; -but there is gpod reason to believe, they,: 
i from the northern parts of TaHary,tp the ^orth-> 
rn: coast of America, not long; after, and perhaps 
the»:Christlan £ra« The Mex^icaa traditions ai>d/^ 
/ ■ • F- 2-- ... 
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iiistorical punttngs all dediice the origm bf the Mesd- 
can nations from the north-west. 

212. Phe ProgresM qf^^ilemenU by the natives. It 

' Is Tery probable from the Mexican history, that the na- 
tives of America migrated in hords^ clans or tribes; mo- 
ving> like the Tartars^ ¥rith their ^BLntilies and substance. 
These tribes probably ranged first along the western 
shore of North Ameri(5a^ ibiloiHbg each other in succesP 
sion, like waves following w^isres, as they were 
invited to the south, by the mildness of the climate or 
were diiven by other tnbes in their rear; until they 
seated themselves in the warm and fertile vales of 

'' Mexico. That coantry as well aJs Fern had become 
very populous when first yisited by Etiropeana. 

313. Settlement on the jtilantie. It is probable 
tjiat when the warmer Regions of America had become 
populous, the Indians began ^ spread themselves over 
the eastern parts of the continent, followiag the course 
of rivers, and the shore of the Atlantic. In this pro^ 
|p*ess, they WQuld first find the rivers that falls intoj the 
'Missisippi, and pursuing them, would find and plant the 
rich intervals on these rivers. Then continuing their 
course they would be led along the Alabama, the Ten- 
nessee, the Ohio and the Waubosh, ft> their sour- 
ces and crossing the mount^ns and the. lakes, would 
pursue the streams tiiat fall into the Atlantic. And 
hence perhaps the traditiouL among the Indians of 
the United States, that their ancestors came from the 
&outh-west, and that the great Spirit resides in tiiat 
(juarterv 

21A. iririwe when Jimerica wa* Jlr^t fieofited. The 
Toltccas, the most ancient tribe in Mexico, date their 
establishment in that country, as far back as the seventh 
century of. our era. This nation was nearly destroyed 
by a famin and mortal pestilence about the year one 
thousand and thirty one. Other tribes succeeded this> 
and in the twelfth century, the Mexican tribe, which 
lived on the uorth of the Gulf of California, migrated, 

v^nd after itiuious removals, fixed their abode m th^. 
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(xfvaAtyiVthich beard tbeirnaitie, aboattfae year thirteen 
hundred and twentf-Bvc years before the Spianiardsdia* 
c0 veped and odii quercd' the country. 

21 S. Re^emhlance amung the Indian tribt9* All th6 
ttibesbf the primitive inhabitants of America, appear 
to r^&semble each other, in all essential parts of < their 
cjiaracterii except the Esquimoes, in Labrador. The 
people of lile^ico and Peru, when first discovered, had 
ihade considerable advanrces towiirds an enlightened' 
state, beyond the other nations. Thia.was owing to a 
CTQiided population, which compeHed them to cultivate 
the earth a^.attend to the arts for subsistence^ But in 
|he nofrthem parts of this ccmtineot the Indiana lived in 
a "wiid, savage j^tatei ' - 

2 i 6. Climate of Mexico . Mexico, the capital city of 
ihe'country^is iij the nineteenth degree of north latitude, 
and of course in alv-arm.climate.. Thevallfcys and pladiis 
of th&. country kre hot, but the mountains are so high 
as to have a temperatair,.andsoine of tha^ al^times, are 
clothed with soovr. 

217. Ofy of MtoHcx). Mexico was founded in the; 
year U25, on a smdl! isfahd in the midst of the Lake 
Yezcuccr. Itwas surrauhdedby water, but communis 
cated. with the land, by three crossways,. raised with 
0arth and stbne^ wide enough fpr ten horsemen to ride, 
abreast j besides two, which were narrower and suppor- 
ted aqeducts to convey, water to the city. When-taken 
\yf th^ Spaniards, it was ten miles iiitcircumferenee, an^ ' 
cotitained sixty l^ousand houses. 

21^. Building a of the Mexicans. The Mexicans did 
not know the use of. iron^ but they had axes of copper, 
and were acquainted with the tise of liine« , Their pub- 
lic buildings were of great size, with walls of stone laid 
in lime, and some of th^m polished to an uncom- 
mon degree. They, built bridges also with stone 
>irches. 

^IQ.^eligifaiof the Mexicans. TJKe Mexicans had 
an imperfect idea of a Supreme Being, and believing 
lam to be invisible, they never represented hitxibx €.e^- 
slblc objects They believed a\so>V\V^>Cci'^^x^€*6^^ 
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RomanS) in a Dumber of inferior deities^ who preti^ 
over the air, fire), earthy water, mountains-. and the like^ 
and they believed also in an eTil spirit, .or god of dark- 
ness* TJiey deified the sun and moon, and beliei^din 
the doctrine of transmigation » that is, that tlxe souls o| 
men. after wards* pass into.other animsdsj.ascaltle^birdSi 
£shesand the \\k^ 

S20. Worshify ^the Mexicans*. Altbo the MexicsOis 
did not represent the Suprem.e God by any sensible .o£^ 
jecis, yet they had images of their inferior deities, made 
of stone,, wood, and some of them of. gold, or other met- 
als*. These were worshipped with p^^ayers,. fasting, and' 
other austerities, kneeling and prostrations, irith many 
rites and ceremonies. To these.idols also they sacrificed 
human ^victims, selected from their slaves or prisoners 
of war, in such . numbers,, and with such bafbarf ty, that 
the accounts of them cannot be read iMithout horror and 
astonishment.. Such is the state of nations, who do 
not enjoy the. advantages of civilization and the Chri^' 
tian religion. 

2^1. Tfadiiiom, re^fucting the Dttugfj t^W The 
Mexicans had district tradition among tham of- the crer 
ation of the world, .the universal deluge, the confusio^ 
pf languages, and the dispersion of mankind; and these 
events they Jiad, represented in their paintings. They 
believed' that all mankind had been overwhelmedt 
with an inundation,, except .one man and one woma^. 
]9cho were saved.in a small boat and landed on a moiut; 
tain. But these traditions were n^ingled with many far 
^bles,.- ".,.•..; 
> 222r Priests, The idolatry of the Mexican naiioQ& 
was remarable for the number of . pr^iests, consecrated 
to the respective Gods. , It was their business to per- 
form the sacrifices^ compose, hymns, take care, oi the 
temples and.ornamcnts of the altar«, keep the calendar^ 
preserve the paintings, derect the festivals, instruct thei 
youtli, and offer incense. The priests never shaved 
their faces, but painted their bodies, batlied every eve- 
ning, fasted often, and observed great temperance amli. 
austerities /. The Mexicans ^U practiced severe cruel-- 
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deft ^tk tbeir own b^tlkeK, «uch at pi«rcln^^Rn^ mmgling' 
the fiesh, absurdly Imagining that suck mortificatioos 
Would please their deities. . 

M3» Mexican ¥^ar. The yea* among t^e M^xtcaatt 
consisted of three hundred and sixty-ftve days. Thes* 
days were distributed into eighteen months of twenty^ 
days each, and the five additional days were called, ua^ 
lesayeijid employed in reoelving and r^uming Tisit^. 
The year began or the 26th day of February ; but eve*- 
ry fourth year it began-one day earlier. The century 
•r long period consisted of fifty-two years, which was di^ 
tided into four periods of thirteen years each ; and the 
year, e^eJ?y fourth year, beginning one day earlier, tblN 
teea of these anticipated daysf carried back the begin- 
ning of the year, at the close of the century to the fbur«* 
. teenth of February. Then the new century again began 
o»the2€th» 

224. CettftionieB at the Birth of a Child. When a 
child W^as born, it was immediately bathed in water, and 
the gods ware implored to be propitious to the infant.^— 
On this <iccasi6n the parents received the congratula- 
tions of their friends. The diviners Were also consul- 
ted as to the future good or ill fortune of the child ; for 
the Mexicatis, like other ignorant people, were believ 
ers in lui^y and unlucky days and signs. On the fifth 
day after the birth, the child was feathed a Sjecond time, 
when the friends were invited and if the parents wer*. 
rich, great entertainments were made, and suits of ap- 
parel given to the guests. On this occasion, if th^ 
child was a male, a bow and arrows, or some instru- 
n^ent or habi^t which the child would use, when grown 
lip, were prepared ; and if a female, a spindle, or somttf 
dre&s suitable for one of her condition. 

%i5. Marriage Ceremonies. Marriage agreemeuts 
among the Mexie$ins, were made by the parents, after 
consulting the pracles, or diviners,. who pronounced on 
the omens, of good or ill. The damsel was solicited by 
women chosen for that purpose,' who went to the house 
at midnight. In all cases, the parents of the youn^ 
Tf ojnan refused to grant the ^rst t^o^i^V ^^'^^ '^^^^ 
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end request, the pikreots deliberated with then 
and fifterwards sent an answer. At the day.ap 
for the nuptials, the parents conducted the I 
the house of her father in Jaw, where a pri 
a corner of her gown, to the mahtLe of the brid 
-*^she then walked round a fire, and both, br 
bridegroom offered copal to the gods by way of : 
and exchsuiged presents with each other, 
per, they gave mouthfuls to each other alternate 
the ceremony was concluded by the attendants is 

cing. 

226. Funeral Rites, In burying the dead, tl 
icans practiced Hiany superstitious ceremonies 
which was the dressing of the body, with piec< 
per and then with a habit suitable to the rank of 
Ceased, and his occupali^on in lifeV They gai 
dead also a jug of water to serve him on his 
and killed a small animal like a dog, and tying 
about its neck, btiried.it with the deceased, as a^ 
ion on his way ; or if the d^ad body was bui 
animal wast burnt also and his ashes collected s 
ed in an earthen pot, and eighty days after, tht 
over ii obla^tions of oread and wine. When 
died his body was clothed^ with cotton garment 
ornamented with gold, silver and gems y. and h 
and attendants were killed, to serve him in, t) 
pective offices in the other world.. 

227, Education ((f Yputh. The Mexicans, 
standing their many superstitious and barbar 
toms, exhibited, in thoir manner of educatinf 
an example worthy of: imitation* A 11 mothers, 
nursed their own children-— and if a stranger w 
as a nurse, none was accepted unless of sound 
Children were accustomed to endure hardshi 
and cold.. They were early taught to attend the 
and worship the gods, imploriug their aid and 
tlon — ^to abhor vice and to be modest and rcspe 
aj^ed people. ThQ boys were instructed in tl 
^niis or utensils of some art i the girls ^vc^e t 
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spin and weave-.-and all were directed to bathe often 
aodobderTC great cleanliness. 

2^^, Punhhment of (he Vice$of Yotuh^ Great res- 
pect w^s paid to truth among the Mexicans ; and when- 
ever a^hild was detected in a Ue, they pricked his lip 
with the thorn of the aloe. They tied the feet of girls 
that were too fond of walking .^broad . A disobe dient or 
^Juarrelsome boy was beat with nettles. Another pun-- 
ishment was to make the offender receive into his nos- 
trils the smoke of the chilli, a kind of pepper. 

229. Government of the Mexkan Empire. TheMex« 
icans were governed by a monarch, but he was chosen 
%four .Electors appointed for that purpose, from 
among the noble families, and distiuguifiJhed by their 
prudence and probity. Aa soon as they had made a 
choice their electoral power expired, and a new appoint*^ 
meat was made forthwith, either of the, same or of oth- 
^r persons. If a vacancy happened among the electors, 
before the death >of the Jking, his place was immediately 
supplied t)y a new appointment. The laws of the em- 
-pire obliged the electors to choose a king from among 
^e brothers, neptheivs or cousins of the deceased king. 

230. Clasps of People. The Mexicans were divid- 
-^diato nobles, priests and. common people. Of the no- 
bility there were different ranks, each of which had it^ 
^wa proper privileges «nd badge. The nobles wore 
ornaments of gold and gems on their garments, and to 
^bem belonged exclusively the right of enjoying tbe 
*^igh offices at court. To entitle a man to the first rank 
of npbiiity, he must possess great wealti^ and have 
giving unpuesti6uabk> proof of his bravery in battle, 

^e was also compelled to undergo without complaint, 
ffasting, abstinences and reproaches. A principal badge 
of this dignity was, an. ornament, of gold suspended 
•from the eartijage of the nose. 

231. X^nded Property, Lcinds in Mexico w^redivi- 
^^ between the crown, the nobles, the cities or com- 
^uivities, and the temples. Tiie crown lands were held 
^y certain noblemen, who made eca ^\0«^\v<^k^\^^*^^^s^si.^^ 
^^ them IQ the fcng, by preseuXiiV^ \\\tcv ^*vOcv^:ivc^'^^ 
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nosfegays of ilot^ers, when they paid him a 
they were also obirged to repair the roy 
if necessary :. to aid and direct in cultivating 
and to attend him^ when he appeared in pub] 
land^ descended to the eldest son of the a^bl 
not be alienated. 

232. ImtuU tf the . liable b^ and Communi 
land^ which the nobles owned were transn 
father to son, some of these could be soid^ 
pleabeans or common people. 

The property of the cities or villages v 
amoixg them iiccording to their number^ ai 
trict held its «hare, independent of the othc 
lands could not be alienated 
' 233. Public Revenue 8, All the cohquere 
of Mexico paid tribute in fruits, animafs ai 
als of the country, according to a cei^ain 
chants paid their portion in goods, and arti 
productions of their labors. In theci^ 
\ srovinee, was a magazine for the corn , aiid ot 

paid as tribute. One province was. taxed w 
ment of four thousand handfuls of beautiful 
another, paid twenty bags of cochineal-— ^thii 
qwanty of coco, cotton garments, or tiger skin 
a certain number of plates of gold, neck 
ring or emeralds — and a fifth, a number 
honey, or basons of yellow ocher, axes, m 
like. 

234. Courts of Justice, In most of the 1 
and provinces, justice was administered \ 
Mexicans, by a supreme magistrate, from i 
tehee, whether in civil or criminal-cases, th- 
appeal. This officer appointed the subordin 
and the receivers of the revemies, within li 
and any one who usurped his authority 6r. nn 
his ensi'^ns, was punished with death. In 
dom, tlio judges were rendered independent 
assigned to their office, and p :issii*{^- to their : 
not to their heirs. The Mexicans had no 
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ssioAal ittivt)cate& ; every suitor and criminal pro- 
ig his tiritnesses and making his own allegations. 
J. LawB and fiwnittiimtntn. The Mexicans were 
^ed by fixed laws, which were rigorously enforced, 
son was punished by tearing the traitor in pieces ; 
urho were privy to it, and did not disclose it, were > 
ved of their liberty. To maltreat an ambassador, 
Iter OP public messenger was death. The same pux>- 
ent was ioflicted on those vho excited sedition,* on 
who removed or changed boundaries of lands, es« 
hedby authonty (onjudgeswho gave sentence con- 
to law, or took bribes ; on those who altered meas* 
ordained by law -^- on those who disobeyed military 
» ;:^on murderers^ and those guilty of incest, adul- 
ind unnatural crimes* Guardians who embezzled . 
slate of tb^ir wards^ were hanged without mercy ; 
o Were sons who squandered their pairimony in vi« 

>. Other Crimea » It was a capital crime for one 
ft dress in the garments of the othen— and to rob in 
larket* The thief of an article of little value, was 
hdd only by being compelled to restbre it ; if a per- 
;ole things of value, he was made the slave of the 
n itt|ttred. If the tiiief could not make compcnsa>i 
ot the thing stolen did ndt exist, he was stoned to 
. To steal maiz was a crime, but a poor traveller 
lermitted to talie of maiz or fruits near the hfgh- 
is much an would satisfy present hunger. Drunk-^ 
s in yeuUi iras a capital offence ; in older persons, 
Hnished with severity-^^a nobleman being stripped 
rank-and ofBcct and a plebean being shaved and 
^ bis house demolished. One who told a lie to the 
r of another, lost a part of his Up or his ears. 
'• Of Wot. No profession 4U9ribng the Mexicans 
sId more honorable than that of arms. No person 
be crowned king, until he had given full proof of 
•urage, and had tak^ft with his own hands, the vie- 
o be saoriftced at his coronation. Those who died 
«iervicfc of thfeir coiintry, wete^ui^^%»^^V'Ci\i^\>sNfc 
?«i itx artotfcex* life. Great ^lAxv!^ 'w^:^ X^^xw \5^ vcv- 
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iitt children to labor, hardsUljis and dsitng;^&r y and 
tpire them with high notions of milits^'y honor- 1 
V'urd the servicc3 ox warriors, tlH.r Mexicans devised 
niilitai7 orders, tliat ofPriuc^^ of Kaglcs and of Ti 
which were distinguished by .p.iFttQuiarbadg;eS|Ora) 

-38. Military hrc^Mn When the Mexican* ^y4 
battle, they wore only a coarse white liabit jand m 
iiPn was. entitled io change this plai^i drc*«s for oi^e 
costly, v%hout having given proofs of bravery. The 
besides ids artnor, wore on hii>. legs a kind of half 1 
made cf thin plates of gold ; on his arms plates c 
bame, and bracelets of gems ; at his under |ip hu 
1 merald set in gold > at hii» eai^, He wore earjdng^ 
i^amc stone ; about his neck ^ nocklacj^^or chain of 
and a plum« of beautiful feathevs on his head> tog 
Avitli a splendid badge consisting oJf^a .wreath pf fca 
reaching from his head down hi!> back.. The coiiinic 
dicrs wore -only a girdle round thip waist, but p; 
their bodie?. ^ 

239. De/tnaive Arms of the Mexican^^ The i 
sive armor of the Mexicans consisted in shields m 
difi'erent forms and of various materials. Some 
wholly round ; others on. one sid^ on]y. SoBpie 
made of solid elastkcan^s, interwove with cptton th 
and covered witli feathers. The shields of the u 
were made of thin plates of gold, or tortoise shellsj 
ned with gold, silver or copptr. Some were mad< 
to be folded and carried under the arms, like ai 
brella. The officers had bresiplaies ofxotton very 
and proof itgainst arrow s*^ They also covered the 
thethiglis and half of the aruis^, and wor<^ a casie o\ 
head, in shape of the head oi'a tig^r or^serpicnt, 
gave them a frightful app«araB4se» ^ 

240^ Offence Af7n», The weapons of war amo: 
ISIexicans were arrows, slings, clubs, speiuuHpike$,j 
and duns. Their bows were made ©£a strong ' 
wood, and the string, of the »ii^ws of annual s, or tl 
ofthestag. . Their arrows were pointed with a 
bone, or piece of ftintv They nevt^r used poison 
I'P trs. Their »w6ids wav stovkl 0[U4£%.Y\VkTfiVi Vi^\. ;x\\ 



ionjf, and four Inches broad, afrmed with a sort of iharj 
knife of stone, firmly fastened to it with ^nm lack. Wkl 
this, a horse might be beheaded at a single stroke. Thei 
pikes, some of whichwerc cija^hteen fectlong, were poin 
ted with ftint or copjXjr. The dart was a stliall lupc^ 
of wood hardened in the fire or shod with copper 
To this was tied a string, for pulling it back after it wa 
thrown. 

241. 7*he Mannorfff making War, It was a laudahli 
-custom with the Mexican!^, befoi'e a declaration of war 
to send embassadors to the enemy, for the purpose o 
•dissuading from hostilities. By representing and en 
fbrcihi*',in powff fur language, the raizeries of war, the; 
sometrimesiffecteda reconcileation and preserved peace 
In battlef it was less their desire to kill their cnemi^ 
t^han to take them prisoners, for the purpose of sacrifice 
Ka^h nation had its ensign-— that of, Mexico was an en 
-gle darting upon A' tiger; that of Tiascaki, an civj^l 
with its wings spread. Their martial mubic t-bnfvlstoi 
of drums, horivs,ftBd sea-shells.— For fortifications, tht ; 
used palisades^ ditches, waUs, and ramparts of eanh o 
6tone, 

242. Agriculture 4tnd Gardening* The pnncip.il ar 
tide cultivated for food by the Mexicans, was maiz, o 
Indian com ; an tnvaiuable grain^ found in America.-* 
They had neither plows, oif en, nor horses to prepare th< 
ground for planting ; but a hoe, made of copper.— 
They platxted maiz in the manner now practiced in on 
'Country. They^ made great use of rinUets for wuterint 
theirland8,conducting the water by canals from the hill • 
They eultivated gardens to great perfection, and fron 
them^ supplied Mexico with great abundance of plants 
fruits and ftowers. By means of twisted willows an< 
roots,theymad© a substratum which, being covered witi 
earth, constituted floating gardens on the lakes, whici 
were a great curiosity. 

243* Mexican-Money^ The Mexicans used the fol 
lowing*article8 as money-^a species of coco, a piece o 
which represented a certain number i or if a Uxr^ige* sw^ 
w»$ U5(?d, it passed ift &acks, esxch \iWw%c>V ^ ^^^'w^^" 
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lue— small picfes c>fcotWi>r-r>gold4uBt^n gppseqisiBs^ 
pieces of copper in the form of a T.-r«*said thiu pieces of 
tin-^U wluch bad their partic^UMr Y«du^ and u»e. 

244. MexicfUf Language^ The Mexicans had M 
knowledge of letters ; 'and their iaaguage comtajuaedthe 
sounds of tventy of our letter^ onlyi but it M-as* copioQi 
and very expreffsire. , Almost, aljrwotds had the ^accent 
on the last syllable except one. Jin the place of letters 
aj^d words, the Mexicans used, for recording events^ 
pain tingS) which by rnean^ of p^Jfect system andregulai*' 
ity of figures and positions, repr«>s«iit(G<d {^<^ts with gr^ 
certainty; These historical paintiiif^f were preserved 
with great care by the Mexicapss a^d t^ch of them a$ 
escaped destructioA} at th^ tim^ of thi^ coiu^uest by the 
Spaniards, are the scpurce^ froivi which, the bistQry (^ 
that country is derived. Bvit the SfHjtQU^i^s, IgjooraDt of 
their use, and at first ^iippo^ng then^.t^ bQ a|>piiedto 
idolatrous purposes^ destroyed, uritb fica^tic zeal^ all 
they could find. 

345. Cibth and Pa-fter. ;.The= mi^terials used by the 
Mexicans for paJiQtii)g, wey.^ cloth made of the thr^ads^f 
the aloe, or the palm, dressed skins, and paper. , The 
paper was made of the leave'a q{ s^ i^itfscies of thQ.aioe» 
steeped together like hemp^rjBsax9i^«n washed, stretch^ 
ed and smoothed. It w^s as thick %« paatbpardt but sof' 
%er, smoother and easy to re<>eive impf e^siooft, . Ii><gei}- 
oral the sheets were Ifling, and rolled up ibr pregf^'va? 
tion, like theparchfidentsof tlMiaRcii^aa($>i|) Etircipe and 
Asia. The colours used in paiuting were obtained froin 
plants and flowers, and were exquisitly beautiful.. 

246. Scul/ifure^ and ca»tip>,^ of M^tal*^ AUhOv th? 
'Mexicans had not the use of iron or steel, yet by-i]gfcea»8 
of flint stone, they carved i^a^» i^M^tte ai»d wood, 
v/ith great exactness. Th«^ image«:of tjieir god*, were 
ildmbcrless. But the casting of pi^ci^us metals intoxur- 
ious figures, was an art in which tb^ Mexicans excelled 
most natioua which were more ad^aocc^ iu civiliasation. 
The founders made a figure of a fish» . with the* scales 
alternately one of gold «iid the other of silver-*— a parrot 
wl^h ^ moveable heid, tWgUSs au4 ^110^^^— ^w^ v^, ^\>^ 
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dable head and feet> with a spindle ia its paw, in 
:t of spiniiing— and so exquisite was the work of 
f these figures, that the Sptiniards, found as they 
P the gold, valued the wDrl(.ma,pship more than 
tal. 

Mexican Theatre, The stage, among the Mex^ 
7as a square terrace, t%ised and uncovered ; op 
tv area of some temple. Here actors displayed 
ijtnic powers in representing various characters 
nes in life. Some fei^ed themselves deaf, sick, 
lind or crippled, and adfiressed an idol for the re^ 
health. Some mimicked animals, or appeared 
icii' names, disguised in the form of toads, l>ee- 
izards. These coarse representations were the 
D amusements of the Mexicans, which concluded 
•rand dance of the spectators. \ 

Manufacturer, The Mexicans had no wool, silk^ 
' flax ; hut cotton, feathers, hair, mountain palm 
s, suppU^ their plkcc. Of feathter*, interwove 
ton, were fbrraed* mantles, gowns, carpets and 
:&ins. Waistcoats for the nobles and other gar- 
e re made of cotton interwove with the finest 
m the belly of the rabbit. The leaves of the' 
furnished a fine thread, equal to that of flax ; 
palm supplied that which was coarser. These 
spared for use, nearly in the manner we prepare 
hemp. Of these plants also were made mats, 
oes, apd many other articles of commoia use. 
'^pod. The principal plant cultivated for food 
cj^; bttt coco, chia and beans were also u!^d# 
as made of matz in this manner— The grain was 
jd with a little linti? ; when soft, it was rubbed 
the hands, which took t>ff the skin — then poun- 
a paste and baked in a pan. The nobles mixed 
^rant herbs with their brea<l to give it a flavor. 

was the business of the women- The Mexi- 
having cattl« or sheop, reared |nd used vast 

of fovvls, and -small animals ; as turkies, quails, 
icks, deer, rabbits and fish. Their dnt\k&vje,Te. 
s made by fermentauow it^m A^^ ''^^'5» ^ '^'*^v 
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ma^Yiay, or aloe, the palxti, the steiti <rf :mai2 i 
like. t . 

250; Dre09 and Ornament tt. In tire cUmatdof 1 
very \\\x\t clioathing^ waB necessary^ TK« )>ooi' 
f^irdle ; and in the higher classes, a girdle, and 
Cle or cloke orerthe shoulders, a^otittotn^lidet loi 
In wihter a waistcoat. The shoe was a sole of h 
coars^ cloth, unlier the foot tied with strings ro^ 
ancle: The Mexicans wore their hair long^ thi! 
dishonorable to be shaved. For ornamenta tki 
earrings, pendants at the under-lip) or the naee 
lets on the arms, and rings like a collar oti-%fe 
The rich used pearls, emeralds and oth^r getn^ 
gi&Id ;^ and the poor iiscd shclh, crystals or som^ 
5tone. 

251. Furniture of the ffbunee* 'The bed* <rf*f!i 
icans did hot accord with the firrery of their dretss 
beds were of two coarse mats of rushes, to wt 
rich added fine palm matB and sheets of colto 
corer of the bed Was a mantle, or a coUtltei^ane 
ton and feathers. The tabl« was a mat spreiid 
f^ound ) and napkins were used, as were i>iat'< 
ringers, carthem pots and jugs, but nak^iives nc 
For chairs, were used low scats of wood an4 

* or palm, apd reeds. The shell of a fruit like 
furnished cups. The Mexicans used no wax 
or oil for lights, but torches of wood, like pim 
Tobaced was much used for smoking w^ in 
Instead of soap, were used the friiit and root of I 
Ular tree. * ' 

Such was the state of society in Mex?ico> w 
Spaniards invaded and conquered the countfy 
year 1521. 

252, Other Indian Miti<}ns in JSTorth Anttri€{ 
tribes of natives which were spread over the mor 
crn regions of America, were far less advai 
knowledge, ai^s and civility, than the Mexicans, 
all cultivated maizandh^eans, which constituted! 
part of their food. Com and beans boiled tog«lh< 
green, they called ettceHish s a dish heldifi great 
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^ M» c^Tfttion of ihci eftrth va« wlicfH)F p«rfors»ed 
9^c #0fiieo. The men were occupied in w^tfOt; hi 
^^itiftg or Enhtngt which «upiplied th^m .wk]| the ^«6tk 
»f deer, bears, beavers, moose, raccoon and- the lijie* 
B:hey ii^ na drink but w?u:6r. . * 

%3i Bkb^uHontr and J^urnitutc. The dwellillgA . of 
%»ss^ii^e» trere huts called vdgtmmts made wiKh poks 
is^durthe gronnd, bent togethei, fastl^tied »t the t<^ 
^^c6i«ered with baark qv mats of bulrushes. The fii^ 
*^inthe1hidd(e ofthtofcut, a|id an opemng wua left 
^thetop^fiD^^the stHQUeto escape: Th«r bcda wer^ 
oats or skins^^read on boacda a little raised, Fon 
^kiiiig thejr used p^Ks Diade 61 t(ay i their dishes and 
^{MOosiwereQf woodf'kollowedand very emooiH. 

'^^ilsf^Were formed of birch bftrkf made square^ and furr 
kished with, a handle. Baskets were made, of the- iame 
i9it^ftl^ ^ of ru^beSf bents, husks of the maiz^ 
^Hk ^rass^ or wild hemp, cmkiousiy wrought iaod otna^ 
ttentetK 

^S^ ^re99» The B«Ltives of the northern parts ojf 
^^mencah&d nocloathing, when the English first cam^ 
tmoftg thexp, cxc^t the skins of wiid beaati, and a fe^ 
Jiatittcs made of feathers curiously intcfwovfeh. But 
blithe nartives of this country were very fond of beads 
^ t3^mkct«, ibr ornaments; fastening, them to their 
^J^s;leg^, nose and ears. When the Enropeana be- 
1^ to trade with them, they exchanged theilT skin* for 
>lJinke^, and other cloths, sind these «ire their pi4ncipaJ 
""ess at this; day ; all savage nations- ai^e very, fosad of 
««lhcrs. . 

2S5. Money and Arnrni ' The moiSey of the northern 
^^^diaifs cosisisted in the wimgipumpe!aguii^ usually called 
^^^Mniy'vfWith was made of smaU iliells curiously 
twined and wrott^iit in*o broad strings o*'beit«. This 
•^s the mecHimi of c6«mierc^, answering the purpose 
^^Mlverand gold among other naticftis. The arm* of 
^® savages w^i^e bows and arrows, clubs^ andes^eciall^ 
^« biatciiet^ caHed a tomahav>ky^^^ ^i'^V^^XAX^^fc^^ 
**«fertiafi&jiiiaiidie. After tte «imvak oS. l&s^.^^^'?*^ 
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thej laid aside die ftone, and procured^ iron hatdtets. 
They throir these with astonishing dexterity, and •!« 
siire of hitting th^ object intended, at a great distahce. 
They had no d<rfensive armor, except a kind of shieW 
made of bark. 
'256. Canoes. All uncivilized nations make jasc of ca* 

noes, formed of bark or the trunks of trees made hol- 
low. These are of various sizes, from ten feet in length 
to a hundred. To save labor, the Indians -apply fire 
to the trunk of a Is^ge tree and bum it hollow; then 
finish the canoe^ by scraping and cutting. When bark 
is used, it is tAolded into a suitable shape, strengthened 
with ribs of wood, sewed with stri|g8 or threac|s of strong j 
bark, and the seams smeared wer with turpentine* 
The bark canoes are «o light, that they are often carried 
l^ythe Indians from river to river, or round falls and 
over necks of land. 

257. Virtues and ViccB. The good and bad ijualities 
of Indians are few, or confined to a few objects. Vvl^ 
general, a savage is governed by his passions, with- 
out much restraint from the atithorityof his chiefs. 
He is remarkably hospitable to strangers offering them 
the best accommodations he has, and alVays servingthein 
first. He never forgets a favor or an injury; but will 
make a grateful return for a favor, and revenge an in- 
jury whenever an opportunity offers, as long as he lives 
and the rememberancc is hcreditai'y ;. for the child and 
grandchild have ti^e same passions, and will repay akirfd- 
ness, or revenge a wrong: done to their ancestor* 

258. Government and Retigion. The tribes of Indians 
were under a government somewhat like a monarchy^ 
with a mixture of laristocracy. Their chiefs, called 
sagamorift^ sachems, or cazekes, possessed the powers 
of government but they usually consulted the old men 
of the tribes on all important questions. ' 

Their religion was idolatry, lor they worshipped the 

sun the moon, the earth, fire, images and the like. 

They had an idea of the Supreme Being, which Ihcy 

called the Great Spirit ; and iVieif \>e^JLei\t:d. vcw an evil 

spirit. They had priest* called fiatoavt^ ^\tfi V^ ^\.«ft^- 
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s of coojamtion^ aqd Mrho ^cted as their pby<< 

^oloT and Figure of the /Primitive jimerican^^^ 
>r of tbe American Indians is jiearly an olive \ 
le same, with little diTeraity in all latitudes, 
idies are well formed, their h^r long and black; 
:s usually black and dull; their leetK.whitei 
ird scanty* In all these particulars iUey resem- 
riental Tarturs, They are im patient of severe; 
it win walk or run with incredible speed, 
ve a hi{^h seuse of liberty^ smd altho tl\ey are 
tainted with letters, they possess uncommon 
and q^uick apprehension. They are slow ip de* 
ii, but animated and eloquent in their speeches,! 
ound with metaphors, bold, x^tural ^nd e^prc9^ 

If the Usquimoe*^ In Labrador, imd about th^ 
Davis, live a race or two of inhabitants alto- 
ifferent from all the iribas pin America. They 
nail size, short legs, ill-shapen with a broad 
Sat nosei resembling the inhabitants of Iwjipla{i4 
nland,from whom it>is supposed they descended* 
bsi&t,mo6tly on fish or fleshy which tUey eat raw 
Their climate is cold, and the winter . long 5 
hicii those savages dwell in close huti or sijb% 
u^ caves, inuixersed in filth ai^d slotlv 
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Cohm^l ^CHRISTOPHER COLUMB^US, 
f. w«* \ \^ the first European wh©^ discov* 
Western Continent, was a native of GlBftOa, and 
1 10 navigation. Py hi» kup^wledge of. the form 
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of the partis and of jjcogp^aphy and ajjjtronom 
led to beliovc that ttiere must be a com in en t c 
of the Atlantic, to bitlancc tb^ vast tract of i 
east; and ho imaj^ined that hy sailini^ we 
mi^ht find a shorter course to China and the Ei 
than by travelling^ eastward. H« therefore 
,|he government of Genoa for assistanceto ena 
undertake a voya:^e of discovery. He di4 n< 
He then applcd to Portugal, hut with no bcttc 
Pfe was thought, as men of Superior geaiu; 
thought, a visionaty pJ'ojcctor. 

26^. Coltimdua'9 ap/ilicnU6fi td Sfiain. Ciilu 
made application to Ferdinand, kingof Spair 
and men to proceed on ft voyage westwar 
40)ne years he did not obtain his ri&quest. 1 
the induence of the quf^en Isabella, he obta) 
«hips and nmety men. He also obtained a Cc 
dated April SCr, 1495J, constituting him Adni 
roy atid ^^overuor of all the islands and count 
he shouid discover and subdue, with full p6 
and criminal. With this authority, he sailcc 
los in Spain in August 1 492. 

263. Sirst Voyage. Not many days after 
left Spain^ he was perplexed with the va,i 
the magnetic needle, which bad not before be 
etcd, and which served to dishearten l\is mari 
add to hi^ perplexity, his seamen grew xinej 
turing so far into an unexplored oceans and t 
to throw him orerboaJ*d,*if he would not ret 
quiet their minds, he promised tjiat if land i 
appear within thi:ee days, he would return. O 
day, ]'.inci Mras discovered, to the inexpressil 
CQlumbus and his seamen, who now humbled t 
for tlbcir refrattory conduct. The l<uid first 
one of the Bahama Islands, on the 12th Of 
O. S. 1492, , 

264. JDiwtovery and Settlement of Hisfiani 
ccediug southward Columbus discovered < 

Hfiiti ; to iht latter he gave iVv^ tiiKKxe; f 
Which it $ till retain^. Here Y\ft \wv^e^^ ^w\ 
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Heodly intercourse with tJie natlvesy built a fort^ in 
•vhich he left a gaiTison of thirty-eight m«ii, tvith or- 
Icrs to treat the natives ;writh kindness, and sailed for 
turopc. On liis voyage, a violent tempest arising, 
Columbus was apprehensive ihe ship would founder j 
M to aSbrd a small chance that the world should not 
wc the benefit of his voyage, he wrote a short account 
fhis discoveries, wrapped it in an oiled cloth, inclosed 
; an a cake of wax, and puttliig this imo an empty cask, 
e committed it to the sea, in hopes that it might fall 
Uo the hands of some fortunate navigator, or be cast 
shore. But the storm abated, and Colunibu» arrived 
iff in Spain. 

255. Second Voyage of Cciumbua, In Sept. 1493, 
olumbus sailed from Cadiz on his second royage to 
u; new world, imd discovered the Caribbee islands-*— 
• which he gave their present names — ^Domingo, Mar- 
julunt, Guadaloupc, Montserrat and Antigua, Then 
tering for Cuba, he saw Jamaica, and proceeded 
» Hispaniola. Oh his arrival, he found that the 
icn whom he had left in garrison, had been guilty of 
iolence and raplue, and were all destroyed by the 
itives. 

?66, First fiermanent settlement in America. As the 
fst colony which CoJumbus left, was cut off, he sought 
more convenient and healthful situation, marked out 
'Cplan of a town, erected a rampart, and built houses, 
'his town he called Isabella, in honour of the queen, 
is benefactress. The government of this colony iic 
Hiimitted to his brother, Don Diego, who after Colum- 
iis had departed for Europe, abandoned this spot, and 
-niovcd to the south side of the island, began the town 
ilied St. Domingo, the first permanent establishment 
' the new M'orld. — Columbus returned to Spain early 

267. Columbus^s third. Voyage, In M^y 1498, CoIum-» 
IS left Spain on liis tliird voyage, and proceeding far- 
cr southward discovered and named Trirndadf and in 
ugust, discovered the main land, or coutk\t.Yv\.<iC^vi\x^- 
fJicdcd, aJon^^/which he coa»tct\l\\oAiww^xt^\^v^'^^^ 
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Westward ; th«n sailed to Rispaniola^' -^ 
ved at St. Dotningo, he found the' colony 
stdte ; btit by pnident and Htm inea«i 
posed the trbiibles. Iw the mean timi 
tehted men repaHNBd to Spain, and by fa 
sitionsy persuaded the king tb appoint fi6i 
nor of thie, new world, with orders to ta 
and send him to Spain. Tliis tommissioi 
ted with inhuman severity, aftid the^ gr 
was sent to Spain in chains.— ^uch ii 
which gr^at and good men receive frbit 
men. 

268. J^ame given to this Continent, In 
Qjedo made a voyage to the western com 
him went one Amerigo, or Americos Vesp 
of Florence, who Wrote an account of the 
pretending that he was the first discovere 
Land, the country was called after bin 
which name, by the consent af nations, it hi 
the injury, of Cabot and Columbus, who h 
the continent the preeeding year. 

269. Columbus* a fourth Voyage ^ Colli] 
in Spain, bound like a criminal ; but was 
liberty by order of the king, to whom he 
conduct in the most . satisfactory manner, 
not recover his authority, and Ovando w 
governor of Hispaniola, in the place i 
Columbus however prepared for a foui 
1502; intent upon finding a passage to th 

by the west? In this voyage he entered th 
rien, and examined the coast . But meeti 
ous storms, he bore away for Hispaniola, \ 
wrecked on Jamaica* 

2 To. Fjate of Columbm.' Being cast on 
a distance of thirty leagues from Hispan 
ships all destroyed, Columbus' was in extn 
But the natives were kind and furnished 1 
canoes, in which two of hii friends with f 
rowed themselves to St. Domln^go. Bii 
c>f> Orando, meanly ]ea\ou% o£ CoVatctevi 



%ttid a ship to brin^ him o(P, for ei^ht months, during 
47hlch tinke» Columbus was exposed to famine, to the na- 
tivest and to the malice of his own mutinous seamen. 
At last he was relieved^ and furnished with two shipH 
with which he sailed for Spain in 1504. Finding Isa- 
bella, his patroness, dead ; and himself neglected, he 
sunk under his infirmities and died Ma^ 20, 1506, in the 
59th year.of his age. , 

27\. The Pofie's GranttQ Sfiain, The king of Spain, 
to obtain a secure title to tlie new world, obtained from 
Pope Ale icander the sixth, a bull or patent, dated at 
Rome, May 4th, 1493, in which the objects of tbe grant 
are said to be^ to humanize and christianize the savage 
jiations of tlie new world. By this charter, the king of 
Spain was invested with sovereign jurisdiction over all 
the islands and lands which had been or should be dis- 
covered, west of a line running from pole to pole, at the 
distance of one hundred leagues west of all the Azores, 
and the Cape de Verd islands*— to be held by him, hi^ 
heirs apd successors forever— excepting such islands 
and countries as were then actually possessed by some 
christian king or prince. 

272. Progress of the SfianUh Discoveries and Settle^ 
ments. In the year 1500, one Pinzon who had accom- 
panie€4!^oIumbus in his first voyage, sailed to America, 
crossed ^he equinpctiat line, and discovered the M^ra- 
npn, or Amazon, the largest river on the globe* In the 
same year, oi>e Cabrai, a Portuguese, pushed his ad^ 
ventures further south, and discovered the country now 
cajled Brazil. Clnzon made a second voyage in 1508^, 
with Solis, and proceeded as far south asthe river which 
they called the river of Plata, or silver. In 1509 two 
adventurers, Ojedo and Nicjy^essa, attempted to form set- 
tiements on the continent, within the gulf of Barien, 
but were repelled by the natives. In the two folloiying 
years, settlements were begun at Jamaica, Porto Klcp, 
Daripn and Cuba. 

373. Discovery of Florida and of the South Seu, 
In 1512, John Ponce, who had '^ubdufi^ "^otV^ ^\sjcv^ 
hitci t>ut three ships^ ai>d sailing a^ >v\Yw w^ ^ON'vcv n;\^ 

H 
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land in the. 50th degree of latitude) which he *ook pos- 
session oF, and called Florida. In the foilowing^yeat, 
One Balboa* ascended the mountains of Darien, the nar- 
row istmus which connects 2^orth with South America, 
aind espied the great South Se^, now called the Pacific 
Ocean. Delighted with this discoveryi he proceed- 
e<\ to the water's edge, and wading in, till the water 
reuchcd his waist, armed with his buckler and sword, 
he to9k possession of the ocean in the name of his 
king/. . ' \ 

2T4. jOiscoverie^ in the Gulf of Mexico, In 1517, 
Ci6rdova sailed from Cuba> discovered the great Penin- 
sula of Yucatan and the bay of Canippachy. But landing; 
at the mouth of a river to procure fresh water, a consid- 
erable part of his men were killed, and he was forced to 
return to Cu-ba, where he soon died. The next year, a 
more considerable force, under Gri jalva, visited the 
same bay, and encountering the nat5\^, defeated them 
not without difficulty. To this coutitr)' Gri jalva gave 
the name of AV^y ^S/^aiw, which name it still bears; as 
well as that of Mexico, the name of the country among 
the natives,-— This expedition returned to St. Jago with- 
out attempting a seftlement.— In the same year, one 
Oaray coasted along the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Ale xico, to the river Pan u CO. :/ 

275. Conquest of Mexico. In 15 19, Valasqiiesff gov- 
ernor of Cuba, fitted out iji armament of eleven stnaf I 
vessels, and six hundred and seventeen menf under the 
command of Fernando Cortex, for the invasion of Mex- 
ico** As fire arms were not gfeneralfy in use, only thir- 
teen men had .muskets : the rest being armed with cross 
bows, swords and spekrs, Cortez had however, ten small 
field pieces, and sixteen hbrses-^tke first of these ani-' 
mals ever seeft in that country. With this snnalt force^ 
Gortez liinded in Mexico, to encotinter one of the most 
powerful empires. After many negociatioiis, alliances, 
marches' and- cotmter marches ; many battles and ex- 
treme hardships, Cortez ^iibduedf the Mexican En-pir^^ 
then under the government of the brave, the hospita- 
Ult', ^but un for tiinaUi Montezuma, and tntetcd tht' 
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city of Mexico in triumph on the IStli of Au|^st, 
I52i. \ 

276. McartB by ^ohich Cortez conquered Mexico, It 
is a mpst instructive lesson which the fyXl of Mexico is 
cakuiatfcd to teach. Cortez could not have made any; 
impression on that great Empire, containing; many mill- 
ions of people, had he not availed himself of the factions 
among the different provinces of the Empire. But no 
sooi\0r had. he arrived* than one of the nations which 
p^id tribute to Montezuma, arid was impatient to shak^ 
oflr the yoke, offered to join him. These were the To^-< 
tonaeas, who first assisted the Spaniards to conquer 
Mexico — iand then were suhducd ' in turn. Thus na- 
tions arc often ruined by their own divisions-— foolishly 
imagining to lesson the burthens of Government, tht^y 
revolt against their own king or State, join the invaders. 
of their country who first conquer ihn'ivfoes^ and then, 
rivet shackles on their allies, ' 

277. First Voyage round th^ Globe, While Cortez 
was conquering Mexico, Magallan^, a distinguished nav-» 
Jgator, who had served imder the famous Portuguese ad- 
venturer^' Afburquerk, fitted out five small ships and 
sailed from Spain in August" 1>519, in search of a pas-, 
sage to India by the west. Proceeding southward alopigj 
tlie American coast, Kc entered the strait which now 
bears his name, doubled the souti^rn point of this cori*- 
tinent, launched itito the vast ocean, which he called 
the Pacificy touched at the Ladrones, and after enduring 
extreme distress fi*om bad provisions and sickness, ar- 
rived at tlie Philippines^ where a contest with, the na- ' 
tjves arose in which h^losthis life. But his officers pro- 
ceeded on their voyage, passed the Cape of Good IIopc,^ 
and arrived in Spain in September 1522^ This was 
the first time that an)^ mortal had encompassed th«*i 

giob-i. ■■';•_ •' ■ - _ ' - ; ;.^ 

278. piscox^'ety xif.Peru, Af^er Balboa had discov- 
ered the South Sea, a settlement was ihade on the \y^est- 
ern side of ©urien, called Panama. From this towju, 
several attempts had been madeto explore the southern 
CDut'ment, but without any remarkable occurrence. Itv- 



1554, three person*, Pizarro, Almag^o, and de Lupue 
ftssoclated for the purpose of axtendkig iheir adven- 
tures and discoveries- Their first expedition was at- 
tended with ill success. Pizarro however in a second 
attempt sailed as far as Pervu and df&covered thiit rich 
and flourishing country. Pleased with the discoyery, 
he returned to Paniama, and was sent by the Governor 
|6 Spain for ^ commission and a miiitary f6f c^ to sup- 
port an expedition and insure success. 

579. Congue9t qf Peru, piza fro obtained a comlnis* 
ftion an4 a small force^ and returned to Pana^ila^ from 
whence he sailed in February ISSi, to attempt the con-! 
<}ucst of one of the finest kingdoms in America, with nci 
more than one hundred and eighty nien. With these 
and a small reJnlorcemcptj he marehed tothe residence 
of the king and having invited him to a friendly inter^ 
Tiew, in which he attempted to persuade him to adopt thfi 
christian religion, he, with matchless perfidy, seized the 
monarch a prisoner, and ordeiing his soldiers to slay his 
unsuspecting and astonished attendantSj four thousand 
were slain without resistance* 

2SO.Fro^re9i of Pizarro. The Peruvian moharcbj 
Atahualpa,was ho sooner a prisoner, than he devised 
the means of procuring his release. Finding the Span- 
iards^ excessively eager after gold, he ofi*ered to fill the 
aiparttncnt in which he was confined, Avhich was twenty- 
two feet by sixteeiir, with vessels .of gold and silver, as 
high as he could reach. This offer was accepted, and 
gold was. collected from distant parts of the empire^ 
vntiithc trecvsure amounted to more than ; the valije of 
t\Vo millions of dollars, which was divided ambng^tlje 
conquerors. But the perfidious Pizarro would not 
then release the Ihca : be still kept him a pri&oHcr,and 
Almagro having joined him with a reinforcementi they 
l^i*ought the Inca to trkit before a co\*rt erected for the 
occ£sion--charged him with being an usurper and idol- 
ater, Gondeinned and executed him. The Pe ruvian gov-, 
eViiment being destroyed, all parts ©f the <?mpire were . 
surGessively subcUvcd. 
28L Sfate of Peru tyA<»n Conquered. "rVvfe^V^^"^^^^ 
^<ntact the Per uVianii far thtr «idyAU0^4 Vsx^w^'^ Kivst^ixW 



than any American nation Except tli^ Mexicans ; 
li some respects farther thtm ihait nation, Aboii% 
: hundred yenrs before the invasion of the Spaniard^ 
n aiKl woman of sitperior gen iusf arrived in that 
:ry -who, |>re tended to be descended from the sifn', 
Lianded an uncommon decree of veneration. The 
who^e name was Man co> Capac^ collected the Waft- 
g tribes into a social umon, insjtracted them iti the 
il arts, ct^rbedthelrpassionsr enacted salutary laws, 
a judicious distribution of lands and directed 
to be tilled ; in short he laid the foundation of a 
; and a prosperous etnpire. Mama Gel loy the 
inj taught the arts of spinning -aod weavfngf. 
^o' Capafe >?as called Inca^ or Lord, and his de« 
lants govewied this happy nation fof twelve.genei*- 
s. By the law{5-of thi§ empire, l>uman sacrificed 
forbid, and the general policy of its* institutions 
ciildi- '.'?',■■ ■ ._ - ^. - ■ ; <" ■'.' ^ ■ •■ ■ 

L Cau^e^qf: the Huinqf Ptnf^,- Just before the 
ards latided in Peru, that kingdom had been *orn 
'aetit>ns 'and civil war. Huaoa Gapac,the tweliih 
scent froTA Manco,^had two sons ; oncby^ a wife of 
►yal blood of Incas, called Htt«f*e^5 a»ci|lu r? nanic^i 
lalpa, by a woman of foroigij blood. He appointed 
ittcr his successor in the gjOYcrnment of t^uito, 
I cfisgusted the lawful heir^ liuascar. 'i'his produ- 
war in which Atahuat pa triumphed : Hauscar was 
ted and taken prisoner.. In tijis situation Was the 
om of Peru, when the Spaniards arrived. Thus 
5ued by internal divisixms, it fell an easy prey 
invaders,' Su ch are the deplorable c ffe c ts of fact 
nddissensionsr which usually begin in tlieiawless 
ion of bold, dai'ing men^ and end in public misery ! 
. First ^xJit'ditionQTi ! he i^Taranon,^ la the y -ar 
Gonzalo, a brother of Pizarro, and governor of 
, crossed the Andes with a body of troops, and a 
number of Indians to carry their ppovisionSjWitk 
r to make discoveries. After u long jTiarch iujridst 
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pr^cij^ices, vOoLbi thick wood« syadmorasvei^ ily^y arri* 
j^ed at a large rive r» called, Napoyirt^bich is one pf the 
heiad .b|;aiichea of the Maranai^ ti«re they buUta small 
Tesgel, onboard <>f which were transported the prjt^ vi- 
sions and bi^ggage under the cpnrniand olOreiianaf 
wiUi fifty men^ while the rest niarehed along the bank* 
But Orellmybet^iayed his; trusty and being waft<?d along 
the ^re am- with rapidity > he Left Gronzalo and his attexi4r 
ants. J entered the va^i&t livery Maranoii^ and pursuing 
■his course to the mouth, a distance of* threp thousand 
miles, he had the good, fortune to. reach the. Spani*^ 
i^ettlemcut sitCuba.c|iia in safety. Thb was the firsi 
linie that any European bad explortd tjie largee^t rivf r , 
iixearthVand oae of the bo West ^lec^pises^ corded. 
Crojvzalo, €<)jri6>unded tit the treachcpy of Grellar.a, 
!was obliged to return to QuitOidistant twelve huft«ir€<J 
jviik'6, in: which journey, fovr thousand Indians ojd 
two hundred and ten Spaniards perished with; fafnia^ 
aiKl fa.tigue« . 

^4« FaH^Pizarro and Mnutgrt^* Mankind are 
aeldpm contented even with the splendor of poweir a&4 
• riches. The conquerors of Pei^ soon began to Le jeal- 
ous of each oUicr? ai^d t<x<f}n|end fof dominion. £acl 
liavtng the governi^ent of acertidn district of country, 
but the lisnits not well ki>own, a civil war coipmencedt 
in whichAltnagro was defeated and taken prisoner; 
tried, condenincd and executed. His son Almagrot 
thongh young, resolved to avenge^hisfathei^s wrongs 
and eollt'Ctmg a body of firm adherents, Jic private- 
ly marched to thq bouse of Pizarro, attacked him at 
YD^AMv^ and slew him and his attendants.*— S^ttch wai 
thciat^ of these boW, but inhunvaiv eonc|uerors^ ap^i 
St cli the i;eward of their eiuelty, avarice and p^t!- 
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O covered by QroV>»&^'^ ^ ^\^vnt of 
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ize was exeited ifi all the commercial nations of 
The first adveBturer Irom Eng^land' was John 
I native of Venice, residing in Bristol ; who^ on* 
^mmission frohi Henry V|l, sailed on a voyag^ 
)very. On the 24th of- Juns 1494 or 5, he disv 
land) which he called Prima VUtn^ which in 
his native languuge, si^ify Jir$t tig'ht. This 

supposed to be -Newfoundland. He dis- 
alscan island whU h he called St. John's, on 
« landed. His soti Sebastian is understood 
accompanied him ia this v^ag^. 
^e^ond Vayage. IfAn^ Henry granted to Johir 
kd his three sons, Lewis, SeUastifin and Sanctius^ 
issio& dialed March 5th 1496, authorising them 
0:er and ti^ke possession of unknown lands, and 

his banners on any land by them already dis^ 
. On the 3d of February 1498, he gave them 
^ to take ships for this purpose in ahy port of 
jdom. . In this year Sebastian first' ^discover* 
Dontineat, north of the St. Lawrence, sinco 
abrador, and coasted along the shore ft^tti 6/ 

of ^orth L;ttitude tf> Florida. He made a 
* the coast, which, for a cetitury, hiing under 
ire la Whitehall, lie was the first discoverer 
onfinent^ for he made the laml June 11, O. S, 

Columbus did not discover^ the Continent till 
1. ■ - . -^ •.••■- 

Oi her Voyage 9 to Mirth Ameritai Cabot made 
3 to An»erica and proceeded south as far as 
,n 15 16»; One Verritzuno was sent by the French 
make ctiseo varies in 1534, and tliis man sailed 
re i»^rth American co^st to the fiftieth degree of 
ude. He named the country New France. In 
arvatz, a Spaniard,*'sailed from Cuba with four 
I men, to make a settlemeut in Florida. He 
and itiafched into ^he country of the Ap- 
;. and after traveliiftg over two or three hun* 
agus of country, with incredible fatigue, find- 
old or silyer of any value, harrassed by the ti'4.\-* 
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a^e«, and reduced by hunger to tho necessity of feed* 
iitg on human ftesh, most of tliem perished, and a few 
survivors only found their way 'to Mexico. ' 
" 288 Fit-it attemfit to settle Canada, One Canier,a 
Frenchman, sailed to America and entered the bay of 
the Iroquois, in 1534, withthe^'iew to 6nd a north west 
pas9aj[^e to India. He returned to France, but the next 
year he pursued the same course, entered the river, and 
^cnetraced as far as Montreal, i^'here he buiU a fortiand 
^pent the iv'inter. The next summer, he invited some 
of the natives on board of his ship, and treacherously car- ^ 
ricd them 4o France,* to obtain from them a more perfect 
knowledge of the country. But the natlyes were 
so much provoked, that the intercourse of the Freitclii 
traders with them M^as much retarded; At this' time a' 
settlement was not effected. 

28f9^ /'ir^f settlement of Acadia. Cartief obtaimd 
from the French Jsing, Francis I. a commission for dis- 
covering and planting new countries, dated Octobet* I7j 
1540. The royal motive assigned in the commission wa5^ 
ttt iritf6duc^iiin:jng the heathen, the knowledge of the 
gospel and the Cdtholi^ frirth. AVith this authority, Car- 
tier, in connection with the Baron de Roberval, btoiij,'ht 
two hundred men and woKfen to America, and began H 
plantation four leag\ies a ove the harah of St. Croix." 
Thi« territory was called Acadia by the French ; but 
by the English has been called Nova Scotia. ' 

290. Sotd*s Expedition in Florida* Ferdinand d'eSoto 
had served under Pirerro in the conqnest of ^eru, with 
such reputation as to obtain from the Ring of Spain the 
govemment of Cuba, with the i*9nk of General of Flof^ 
ida, and" marquis of the lands he should conquer, Th*l 
enterprising commander collectei a body of nine huiJ- 
dred footj and throe hundred and fifty horse, for an e»- 
pedition into Florida, where he landed in May t55^» 
From the gulf i)f Mexcahe pcinetrated into the countt*/ 
northward and wand<.;red about in seo:f ch of gold, expo* 
sed to famine, hardships^ and the opposition ofthe natives, 
He piirsued his course north to the country inhabited by 
tJw 6VajVicesawS|Whcre kwii^^i^Vf^mxA^t. Hq ticeiicipss- 
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^issisippi, being the 6rst Eunopean that had dig- 
that vast river. After a long; march iiito ti^ 
westward^^in which SotQ died, the remains of his 
etumed to the Missisippi. Here they built a 
of small ves&elsv in which they sailed dow» the 
and made the best of their way tp PanUco in 
, where they arrived in Sept. 1543. In this exi^ 
^y c^xpeditionof more than four years duratioiif 
.rildernesS) andamon^ hostile, ^avag^s, more 
fthemenperished* Such was the unconquerable 
fgold In the Spaniards of that age I 
Settiemcnt of Carolina. la 1563, John Ribaudy 
h Protestant, durinjsj the civil wars of Finance, 
a design of tnaking a. settlement in America, as 
t from persecution. With' two ships of war an4 
lerable body of forces, he sailed to America^ 
,nd in the thirtieth degree of latitude, and not 
a harb»r, proceeded* nother I y till he discovered 
ivhich he called May river, now Edisto. Near 
milt afpKtin which he left a garrison of twenty- 
,and,caUing< it CaroHney returhed to France, 
the following winteir the garrison mutinied, us- 
ed Albert, their cor^mander, and fearipg t|iey 
lot receive supplies, they embarked,in the spring, 
Dpe. \ Being becalmed for twenty days, and pfo-; 
fulling, they appe:ised their hunger with hnm^n 
t last they wer<e taken up by an English ship, 
n England, ar^ conducted to the queen to relate 
ventures. . •. 

Pro^rcjsa of the French Sfttlrmtat, In 1564, 
icre, another Fretichmant carried another colo- 
^hinted them on the stem e spot. B\it the Span- 
ilous of this ssettlement^seht a large lbrte,wrhich . 
;d the colony, putting to death old and young 
liost barbarous manner,' a few only escaiping ta 
iV flandez, the Spanish commander, left ther©^ 
on iif twelve hundred nieu- One Oourges, a 
fGas€ony, to. revenge this outrage, equipped 
aips, landed in 1558 ui^d ntvX^ tVi^ ?C^»»\3\\V5. ^ 
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the Indians, trook the fotrt razed, it to the ground 
"slew most of the Spiimards. Not being in a siti 
16 keep possession, the French returned to Franc 
IMth nations abandoned the country. 

293. Voyages of Frabisher^ Drake and Gilber 
156r, Capt. Frobisher sailed fh)in England for th' 
pose of discovering a north-west passage to the 
indies; but after penetrating the northern ba] 
high as 63 degrees of latitude, the ice compelled J 
desist and ht retui*ned. Sir Francis Drttke circu: 
igated the globe from 1,577 to 1580; 'which wj 
second voyage round the world. • In 1578., Sir Hu 
Gilbert obtained a patent from queen Eti'zabcth, f« 
covering and taking possession of unknown lands, 
putetit was dated J vine 1 1 . The xonditions of the 
were that he and his associates should iidhei'e t< 
allegiance, atid observe the laws of England and 
the crown a fifth of the gold and silver ore, whic 
should obtain. His first Voyage was made in liS^ 
discovered Newfoundland land the adjoining cc 
ktnded at St. John's, and took possession fot the 
«f England ; hut on* his return, his ship foundere 
he was lostv ^ -^ " 

294. Sir Walter Rixteigh' 8 Patent, Qu^en Eli5 
by patent dated March 2'5, 1584, granted ta Sii* 
ter Raleigh authority to discover, occxvpy and g 
<• remote, heathen and barbarous countries," not 
ou^ly posse<5scd by any christian prince or peopli 
der this commission, two ships comraaiid<3d-by ^ 
and Barlow, arrived in America, in July 1584. 
men landed at Roanok»> took possession of the o 
far the crown of England and called it :Vi^ginia< 
spot where they took possession is now withnt thie 
of North Carolina. ^ They returned arid giving 
taring acco^lnt of the. cDtintry^ Sir Ricltard Gn 
was sent the next year to begin a settiemeht^'-' 

3-95. MtiatAttctrtftn to »et(ie Virg'tnia, • The 5 
twrers under Sir Richard Grenville were one hi 
and seven, ^vh<^ fixed their residence oft th^- isla 
Roanoke, and were left there under thp commatid 
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Lane. The^sc ^rsons rambling bto the conntry, wtthi« 
out due caution, or provoking the Indians by th«:ir la^- 
l»Sia conduct) manf of them were cut .off by the^savagei^ 
Olivers perished with want. The survivovs were -taken 
to l:,agiand by Sir Francis DraHe^. the following year, 
after kis expedition against the Spaniards^ in which he 
sacked St. Jago, in the Cape de Vcrds, pillaged St^ Do- 
niingo, took Carthagena and forced the. inhabitants ta 
ransom its, then took and destroyed the fort at Augus- 
tine in Florida. 

296. Progress of the acttUment^ in Virginia^ Witk- 
in a fortiiii^ht .after the first. colony had. .cjeparted for 
England, Sir Richard Grcnville arrived with provisions- 
and an additional number of adventi:irers. Not finding; 
the former colony, he left a few p^ple and ret urn trd to 
England^— In 1587 a third expedition was prosecuted^ 
under Mr. White, with three ships, and one iiuudred 
and fifteen persons, were left at Roanpke, It was 
l^ree years before any supplies were seat to maintain 
this colony, and when Governor Wjiite Arrived in 
1590, no Englishmen were to be found, and it wa^^evi^ 
^entthey had perishecj ^vith hunger, orbeen sUdln by the 
savages. The last adveiiiupers therefore returned, and* 
ah further attampts to establish a colony in Virginjia 
>ere postponed, 
^97. Gosnola^^ Voyage to America, In the year i 6i)2, 
. Capt, Opsnold sailed from England with a small number 
of adventurers, arrived at Cape Cod and coasting south- 
ward landed on Cuttehunk,. the most southerly of the 
Elizabeth Islands. On a small island, in a fresh water 
pond, within the large island, he built a hut and remain- 
ed about six weeks. But his men not being willing to 
be left there, they, all returned and effected nothing. 
Gosnold gave Gape Cod its name from the abundance of 
Cod Fish about it— He also named the Elizabeth IsJr 
ands, and Martha's Vineyard. But the island v/hich 
he called Martha's Vineyard is a small island near It, 
now called N Oman's land j the nam^ has since been trans- 
ferred to the present island of that name, which he 
called Dover Cliff, from the reswnblance of the high. 
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^fe« of latitni. .. **" *^^ forti^fh country caJJe 
i ""Me the Fr» ,.*''* 'ike. rrl!i '"'^''''afy.to 
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^ 299. >'«^;''* P«ce,of , res"""" to '''« English 

£«"a8:e to Ind,^" t*""*** an attem„Tf^^'*«''5. In 1« 
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^*» *»ffin'8 bay ft ^h"".**! the sl"^°'^' he retard 
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'*' hundred mi/es/^ "^ 'aiitud»^ " the Janrfs 1 
""e* from the sea^^-^tending in. 
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Iheislands within cme hundred/ miles of the main Umd. 
To the other, called the Plymouth companjy were as- 
signed the lands between 38 and 45 degprees of latitude, , 
extending one hundred miles into the main land^ with afft 
the islands within one hundred miles. The first tract 
was called South Virginia and the other JVbrth Vir- 
ginia. 

ZOlm Second Charter to the London ^Comfiany, By 
charter dated May 23^ 1609, King James incorporated 
the London company with full powers of government 
in America. A council was appointed resident in Eng- 
land, with powers to appoint the giMremor and other offi- 
cers of the VirgiiHa colony* By this charter^ the bomi' 
dories of Virginia were enlarged ; thp grant extending 
from Point Comfdrt on the north two hundred miles, and 
on the south two hundred miles along the sea coast, 
and westward and north-westward into tne maki land 
throughout from sea to sea, with the islands witliin a 
hundred miles of <ke coast. 

302. Settlement of Virginia. Under the authority o1^ 
the first patent, the London company sent Capt: New- 
port to Virginia at the close of the year 1606, with a 
company of ad venturers, Mr. Wingfield being their Pres- 
ident* As the usual course from £n gland to America, 
at that time, was by the West Indies, Newport did n^ 
arrive till the end of April 1607. Entering the Bay<^ 
Chesopealc, he gave name to Cape Henry, sailed in- 
to the Powhattan or James Riirer, and began a plan- 
tation, called James town in which he left 104 persons 
and returned to England. The next year he eariried 
Ji^O persoos to jomthe colony, with supplies of pro- 
visions. 

303. Voyage 4>f Sir George Somera. In 1609, Sir. 
George Soraers and Sir Thomas Gates sidled for Virr 
ginia, with a number of ships and five hundred adven- 
turers, consisting of men, women and children. Before 
they arrived, they were overtaken with a tretaenduous 
tempest, -and oWigedto run one of their ships ashore on 
th^island to which the name of S^mer^ v*a.%^\.^t^\.^>i- 
^e% but which is jjcw called Bermuda* ^VY^^ v^'W^'^'^^ 

I 



•uninhabited^ but with such materials as they had savcu 
from their ships, or found on the spot, they built a small 
pinnace, or two, and after several months residence on 
Be rmuda, sailed to Virginia. Finding the colony redu- 
ced by sickness and want, they resolved to abandou the 
country, and actually sailed for England. But th&nex^l 
day meeting Lord Delaware with fresh supplies, tbw 
all returned, and prosecuted the planting of the coun- 
-try. In 1 6 1 1 , Sir Thomas Dale arrived with three hun- 
dred additional settlers, and the colony was estab- 
lished. • 

304. Third Virginia Charter; A third charter was 
obtained by the London Company, dated March l^j 
1612. The <:hief object of this seems to have been to 
obtain an eniargcment and an alteration of the po^' 
ers of the company, as the first governors of the coloof 
found many of the settlers disobedient and refractory; 
•^nd also' to extend the iimits of the grant, so as i<> 
comprehend the island of Bermuda, which, by tbc 
'''^shipwreck .of "Sir George Somers, had been explored 
ancl was deemed an object of magnitiide to the comP«*. 
-ny, but did not fall within their patent. In ttc 
third charter the jurisdiction of the company was ex- 
tenaed over all islands within three hundred leagues of 
the boundary of the first patent on the ocean, and be- 
'tween 30 and 41 degrees of latitude. This included 
Bermuda. , 

305. Atttmfit to Settle North Virginia f^r Nevf-En- 

land. In 1 606 the Plymouth company sent Capt 

Challons to make further discoveries and begin a plan 

Nation in America; but steering southward, he wa 

. taken by the Spanish fleet and carried to Spain. A shi] 

-under Capt. Prinn, arrived, explored the rivers an 

tiays, but not finding Challons, returned. The neJ 

year, Capt. Pophan?, ^Tvith two ships^ and one hundre 

«.dventurers, came to America, and began a plantatic 

on Monhipgan, an island near the mouth of Sagad^ho 

now called Kennebec, in the month of Aiigiist. B 

the followL,^ winter proving to be unusuallf sevei 

Pra^ident Popham dying, ^waA ^ to^^xvcii^ of th< 
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proyi^ioiis 6eing burnt^ the settlement being broke up 
and the survivors returned to England. 

S06, Voyages of Hudson, Henrjr Hudson, an Eng- 
lishman, probably in the service of the Dutch, sailed: 
in quest of a North West Passage, in 1607, and Penetra- 
ted as far porth as 80 degrees of latitude. From him 
were named the strait and great bay on the north- 
of Lubrador. He made a second voyage th^ next year, 
to the same region, without success. In this voyage,, 
it is supposed he sailed along the coast southward, dis- 
covered a^id.gave nanaeto the river which washes Naw- 
York and Albany. , 

307. Stttlemtint of J^/'eiv-Y'ork, Hudsoi\ was in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, or sold his^ 

^aims tathat company, which obtained a patent for an 
exclusive trade on the river HuJson. In pursuance, of 
Tvhich, a number. of trading adventurers built a fort at- 
Albanyin 16l2or l^andinl614,on the island Man hattan,^ 
now New-York. The country was called New-Nether- 
tands, the settlement on Manhattan was named New- 
Amsterdam, which names they retained,^ till the con-, 
quest of the country by the English in 1664. By charter 
dated June 3, 162 1 , an exclusive i ight to trade to 
America was vested,, by the States General, in the West 
India company, and the settlement on Manhattan was 
proseCAitcd with succ^s'S.: 

308. J^ewfoundland^x An attempt was made to settle- 
the large but barren island N^cwfaiindland, Under a 
grant of king James to the Earl of Northampton and 
others, dated April 27, 1610. A small parly began a 
plantation Jh the same year \ but the island is not yet 
populous ; the climate being cold and the, soil not fruit- 
ftil. The island is principally valued as a shelter for 
the fishermen, and a station for drynig cod fish, which 
are taken in vast quantities on its banks. 

309. Settlement of Bermuda, The London company 
having obtained a grant of Bermuda, they sold the pro- 
peKy of it to one hundred and twenty of their company, 
who obtained a charter in 1612, and sent a colony of 
W^ty person^ there, the same year, ^under-the govern-^'- 
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• -v ' ' obtain an errfargement ai:d aa alreraaoj 

* crs of the com pa3T, as the irstjforernon 

, . found many ot the settlers disooedieot aj 

and a;?o to extend the limits of the grs 

comprehend the inland of BennTicia, wj 

^hip'rreck cf Sir George Somers, had be 
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fcjjjon ia Axcrica; hut sieeHn( 
♦:Lk -,'0 bv ihcf ^pofLLih iieet .£Ed car: 
tjjidcr Cape. Prinu* ^n-f¥ei. eif^ 

fcci.-. Cape F'-'pxJaJC^ ^i*^ ^« 

* . on >r,^n>^ ^ ajJ* an b^a^M s-ifsr 
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>aY3^ioo5 being burnt, Ute settleiaeat b^in^- brcke up 
id the sur»-irors returned to Ea >!c.iid. 
[^6, Voyaget of Hudmr^^ Herinr HuJsod, an Eag- 
ilinian, probably in tbe serrice of the Duich, sailed 
f quest of a North West Passage* ia 1 6or, aad Penetra- 
ia as far north as SO degrees of iauiude. From him 
•ere named the strait and greM bar on the nortli- 
% Lubrador. He made a second voirage the next year> 
>the same region, without success. In this voyage 
-^ is supposed he sailed along the coast southward, dis- 
overed a^d gave name to the river which wo^es Ntw- 
rbrk and Albany. 

307. SctUemeU of A'evf-York, Huds&a was in the? 
erv^ce of the Dutch East India Company, or soid hi^ 
^j^aims .ta that company, which obtained a patent for an 
ix elusive trade on the river Hudson. In pursuance of 
yhichva number. of trading adventurers built a fort at. 
/Albany in 1612or 13 and in 16 14, on the island Manhattan,- 
30W New-York. The country was called New-Nether- 
t^nds, the settlement on Manhattan was named New- 
Atnsterdam, which names they retained, tUl the con- . 
qu^st of the country by the English in 1664. By charter 
dated Jtine 3, 1621, an exclusive light to trade to 
America was vested,, by the States General, in the West 
India company, and the settlement on Manhattan was 
^osecnted with succ4s'«.: 

308, JSrewfoundland.- An attempt was mj^dc to settle 

ndland, lindcr a 
Northampton and 

'1 parly began a 

ihlaud ia not yet 

la soil not fruit- 

a shelter for 

fish, which 

company 
1 the pro ' 





ment of Hichard Moor, calHng the islands aSer A 
George Somers. In the' course of the folloWliig year, 
five ships were sent with near five hundred additional 
adventurers, and the colony wae estscblished. Thiscluv' 
ter of islands had Veen discovered almost one hun- 
^ed years before, by one Bermuda, a Spaniard ; and 
they still bear his name in common language. 
9 1 J\rame of ^t^^JEngland, Capt. JohnSmith^ afamoi^ 
adventurer, sailed wkh two ships to the coast of A- 
Hiertca, in 1 6 1 4, and while his men were employed ia 
fishing, hq ranged along the coast, from Mohegan to 
Cape Cod. He left one ship and went to England in 
the other ; where he formed and published a chart of 
the coast wh>cb ht presented to Prince Charles, who 
gave the country the name oi J^W'Eiigland. Capt' 
Hunt whom he left with the otiier ship, treacherously ' 
V>ok twenty of the natives, in his ship, and carried them 
to Malaga where he sold dicm for slaves^ This prove- 
l^ed the Indians to sutrh a degree as to render it difficult 
and dangerous to trade with them ; and the good ef-^ 
fectsof avoyage the same year, made by Capt.> Haf- 
ley to Martha's Vinyard, were prevented by the oppo- 
sition of the Indians, who'manned a great number of 
Canoes, attacked and wot^mded tlie master and many of 
the crew. 

311, Several Voyages ta Amerkoi. Thfi Rrave Capt. 
Smith, attempting to sail to America in 1615, to begin 
a settlement, lost his masts in k gale, and put back to 
Plymouth— Embarking in another vessel immediately, 
he was taken by French ships of war and carried to 
France. In i 6 1 6 it appears ^hat he was in England, for 
he published his account and his map of New-England, 
in this latter year, Capt. Bufiin. renewed the attempt to, 
iind a n^rth-west passage to China, explored Hudson's 
B>iy, entered the my called by this name, and ascended 
to the 78th degree of latitude. * At this time, the 
fisheries on the coast Were prosecuted with great num- 
bers of ships and great stic cess. In 1619, Capt, Dermer 
pai^sied through Long Jfllarid Sound ; and he was prob* 

r ■ ■ ■ 



ly the. fyst European wha explored the coast of - 

jnnepticut; 

312. Settlement of J^ew-England. The first settlers 
New-England were puritans or dissa^iters from the 
urch o£ England^ who, being greatly persecut^^d^ 
ring the reign of James the first, fled from England 
enjoy in poace their religioujs principles and worsiiip* • 
'. Robinson and his congregation first left the north 
England, and took up their abode ia Amsterdam, > 
1^07 and 1608. Baton account of some different' 
► with another congregation under Mr. Smith, they 
noved in about a year to Leyden, wheve they lived', 
harmony till |hey removed to America. Theise ad- 
iture^rsf attempted to procure a patent under the Vir- 
ia Company ; but they, found it very diiEcult, on ac- 
mtof the odiousness of. their principles. They fi- 
\y obtained one in the name of John Wincob, but, 
failing to remove to America^ h was of no use, and 
y resolved to iremQve without one. 
113. Voyage of the fir ^t Settler^. The first colony 
.sisting of a part only of Mr, Robinson's congrega- 
1, sailed from Holland in July I6i20, and put into 
Uhamptpn in England, where a large ship was pre- 
ed. They kfb that port in August, but the ship 
ng leaky, they put into Dartmouth, from whence 
y sailed in two ships on the 2tst of the same month. • 
^ proceeding a hundred leagues they were com- . 
led.to rettf^n to Plymouth ; onf» ship being leaky was. 
demp/ed, . and the other proceeded on her voyage. • 
is ship left England, Sept. 6th, and arrived in No- * 
iber, at Cape Cod : The company intended to bear 
y to Hudson's- River, but were terrified with the 
akers on the shQals,.and changing, their course, put- 
I harbour* * 

U. \Progrea9 cf the first Settlers, This eolony did 
arrive till the Uth of November O. S. when the • 
ither was cold, and then they had noit determined. 
L spot for their settlements. Parties were dispatch- 
to explore the country, which, after incred\h\^ 's.>\'l- 
rtgs from cold^ snow and iraiiv^ to^xA ^ V^^^'t^ 
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Here the people landed pn the 30thof Deeeiw^er-162fl 
after prayers and thanks to heaven^ for safety and p& 
dance, and immediately begi^n to erect biiildings^^it 
ing to the plantation the name of P/ymcuM, after th 
fname of the town which they last left in £ng^lan( 
Before they landed^ they signed articles by which the 
formed themselves into a oody politic. Byntteans ( 
diseases occasioned by:colds and^seyerie-strfFewngs^ tf 
settlers who were onehundvedaudon^.soulsv^^thit 
their number in about five, months; . ^ 

315. Firat cultivatien vf MaHe or MdianCbrn,' H 
the opening of springs the settler^ sowed baHey, as 
pease which produced an indifferent crop. India 
Com was the grain which furnished tlttm with a gre* 
paft of their subsistence^ but as thcy^ never before sa 
It, Sguanto, an Indian who had been carried to S{>ain 1 
Capt. Hunt, but had returned, assisted 'them in plai 
Ing and dressing il^ This was the beginning of t) 
cultivation of a grain which i^ the stable productlop 
NcwrEugland. 

316* Patent to thCv Duke of L'enox'^ and other^^ 

the very month, when the first settlers arrivedrin.An^ 
ica, King Jsimes granted a patent to the Duk6 of Lc 
ox and others, dated November 3v 1620, incorporati: 
tbeni with the stile of the " Council established, at Ply 
<»uth, in the countj^ of Devon, for the phmtirfg; a 
governing of New-England ift America," with full pc 
«rs to purchase and hold lundsf appoint officers 9 
Xnake laws.. The liitiifs of the grant to tbeia we 
"from 40 -to 48 degrees of latitude, throughosfet i 
muinfland^; from sea to sea/' with(ffche islands adjoinii 
provided they; were not occi^ied by any other Chi 
tian prince or 5^tate^ and on^ condition of paying to; 1 
crowa a fifth of the gold and silver ore ; they^ sht>^ 
"find and bbtairt. By this patent, the territory grant 
which had been before tMtAJ^orth Virginia rectiy 
the name oi JVewrJEngiand from royiSll authority, i 
fi-omthis were derived all the stibsequent grttnta of ^ 
several parts of the territory. 
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y- a 4ee<f) cf^ted MatcH 9, 162l9tbe council of Plym 
^^^^th granted to Johnf Mason, the. lands from Nau^n 
''^^^g> new Salem, to th^i - M^riimacj eitt«iiding inlan< 
p^" ^^e heads of those^^ rivcr^-s-^e lands on which ar 
-^^^^ built B^irerly, Ipswichjmd- Newbury Port. Thi 
^* trict wajt cail^ Marimru^. By another grantv date^ 
■^j^'^gtiat IQr 1^23, the cotincil assigned to Gorges an- 
" ^^^n jointly;a^U the lands between the; Merrimac an^ 
^•> Jl^adahoc extcndhvg^wcstwajd to the Hters of Can 
r^^^a, which district was called iacow^a. Within thi 
T v^^Q^t lies the pvesentrstate of New-Hampshire. 
f;^ -31 8,? Settlement o/i JV'evf-ffampgkirir.^ Undei*; th 
^ S^'ants to Gorges and Mauon, a number of persons ai 
ii^/^Vedia the river Phqataway in^l623 and began tw 
^ ^^tIementsi*M>nc at the mouth, at a place called th 
K'^tlc harbor— id»e other at\the place .now called Dot^pi 
' ' ' ?^^5e settlements ,wcffe - enlarged at first very sld^l] 
c! ^1 they were 'the smalU&egtnniiigs of the; present stat 
- T ^i New^H^mpshire. 

f 319. Grant- o/^/Mtra Sc^tiav Will iaraAlcy and er, 

^ ^ Scbtch gentliimataL, obtaitied from king lames, a gritt 

^' <latod September 10,r l$21, of the land* extendin 

&»m Cape Sable to St. .Mairy'i^ Bay, thence to th 

source of. the river^ St. Croix, thence northerly to th 

Blearest • river or harbor on th^ St. Lawrence or Ir< 

quois, thence along tfie bank o€ that river to a harbo 

cailed Gaspajthence easterly to the north; point of Cap 

Breton and tkf:nc« to Cape Sable. To thisidistrii 

w(ar then given the present name JVova Scotia^ yfhic 

si;g;nifieis New-Scotland.: Tliis district was a part i 

the lands granted b)[| the French king to de Mohts, 1 

1603"^ anfd ^hiph has since been the subject of contei 

between GseM Bkrftam and France. This grant ws 

cJottfitmed'to Alexiwidcf by fcitig Charles j the first, h 

patent dated JuIy^S2, 1625. 

3120. &rant to B^hert &org:er. Robert <}orge6,tJ| 
son of Ferdinand, obtained a grant from the council i 
Plymouth, dated Dec. 30, 1622, of a tract of land!' c 
tlve north side of the bay of Massachusetts^ texiL Tft\\ft.%" 
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this grant, he attempted a settlement^ the 
at the place now called Weymouth ; the spot] 
a company of adventurers, under one Weston, 
cupied the year before and abandoned. But the si 
were not contented . with, the situation or with theS 
try, and soon forsaking. the place, the intention ol 
ges.was' frustrated. In 15-25,^ Capt. WoUastoii, 
a small company, arrived and planted themsclvj 
Mount Wollaston, now Quincy. With them 
Morton, a lawyer, who gave the settlers great troj 
and who was finally seized by the Plymouth peopl< 
sent a.prisoner to England. 

521. Charter of Masaachuaetts, By deed beai 
date March 19, 1628, the Plymouth company grantej 
sir Henry Rosewell and others, all the lands lying 
tween a line three miles north of Merrimac River, 
a line three miles south of every part of Gharles Rivj 
and of . the bay, of Massachusetts,, and extending wfl 
the same breadth, throu-ghout the main lands from t' 
Atlantic to the South Sea.. A charter dated March 
162^ was obtained from the crown. of England, bj 
which that grant was confirmed, and the company 
erected into a corporation, with amplo powers of gov- 
ernment. Matthew Cradoc was appointed the first 
governor, and sworn March 18, 1 639. Under this^cha^* 
ter was Massachusetts settled. 

322, Settlements in SaLem and Charles to tvh. In ilip 
year 1628, a company of adventurers under Mr. Joha 
Endicot, arrived at Naumkeag, the. Indian name of a: 
river, and began a plantation, which was called .Salem* ^ 
A small, settlement under Mr. Oldham and Mr^ €q- 
^Jnant had been begun at N^antasket ifi 162.4 ; ajod the peo* 

lie removed to Cnpe Ann, in the following year. 

iut ali these small settlements were brought under the 

;overnment of the Salem colonj^ 
In 1 630, a considerable fleet arrived at Salem, with' 

Jteen hundred passengers, and someof the most respec- 

ible of the primitive families in. New-England, Gover- 
Winthrop, Governor Dudley, Sir Richard Saltonstall 
many others. Not liking th?it^lace as?. ca^jLttoi^jfOwa 



f remoTej a&d pknt«d themseiTes at Charkstoln^ 
^. Progre99 of the ScttltmenU to the Building of 
fton, XJnfoTiVLt^uly many of the passen^rs ircre 
en sick on tfte voyage* and a malignaBt feter^ In 

of tbe ships in leSQ, was eommunicated to the set«- 
8 on shore, which occasioned an alarming niortalitT; 
a and other discouragements induced more than one i 
idred ^ the People to return^ by the first ships t& 
^land. But most of them persevered, andconeerving * 
Peninsula'cHitheother side of the river, to be a s^Sc 

convenient place for their ]H*incipal town^ they re- 
irfed before winter, began the town and named it 
fcTow, after the town of that name in England. Sir 
hard SakonBtaU's company, sat down at Watev- 
iw-Mr. Warham an^d his people planted Dorchea- 

24. Plymouth Patent. In January 1 630, the coun- • 
for planting New-England, granted to Gevernor 
.dford of Plympttth, and hia associates a patent of a 
:t of lapd, extending from a rivulet called Cohasset 
Narraganset river and westward to a country called 
onokit ; and a tract of fifteen miles on each side of 

river Kentiebec^ with full powers of colonial gov* 
rnent. The settlement of Plymouth constituted^ 
ifty distinct from Massachusetts^ until the year 169% 
m it was ennaxed to Masfachusetts. 

25. Connesticut. The settLera^ of Manhattan and in^ _ 
ssachusetts very soon obtained a knowledge of the 
iiity of tbe lands on the mer Connecticut, and lai4 
im to the tet-vitory. The Plymouth people formed 
ssign of >eginning a plantation there, and applied to 

Massachusetts setllers to join them in 163^. The 
rernor and council of Massachusetts declined, asthey 
I'e not certain the territory fell within their patent.^ 
the summer of 1633, m bark was sent to Manhattan 
t>e Governor of Massaphuaetts, fer the purpose of 
nifying to the Dntch Governor^ Van Twilly, t^at 
English colonies claimed Connecticut by virtue ot-. 
\f charter; to which the Dutch governor replied* 
I polite letter, that the D^tcb. com^«3&^ ^-wsw^VVH,, 
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also.— Both parties desired the other to forb^a 
any plantations on that river. 

326. Fir^t SettUmeiit on the Connec'ticJit. 
ber 16339 a small vessel was sent by the Piym 
ony, to erect a trading house on the bank of 
necticut. When passing up the river, the men 
Dutch had arrived there before them, and had b 
which they called Good Hope on the west ba 
the mouth of a small river, within the present 
Hartford. The Dutch forbid the men to proce 

' tening to fire on them ; but the Plymouth mc 
garding the threat, advanced a few miles fur 
erected atrading house within the present town 
sor. The Dutch sent to Holland for a comn 
dispossess them, and the next year, a party atte 
but after some menaces, they departed witliou 
ting any violence. 

327. Settlement of W€a$erfietd. In June 1( 
of forty ton9 and twenty servants, belonging tc 
ard Saitonstall, arrived at Boston froai Efiglai 
sent to begin a plantation on the Connecticut 
with a few adventurers from Watertown, re 
Connecticut and began a' settlement at Pequ 
they called Wether sfi eld. This was probabl 
for the ancient laws of the colony declare We 
to be the oldest town on the river. The b 
landing the people, returned, and on her p 
England, was cast away on the isle of Sable, b 
men were savejd. * ' 

328. Settlement of Windsor, In the summ< 
the people of Dorchester began- a plantatlo 
Plymouth -Trading House. This was in the ] 
of July or beginning of August. The Plymoi 
were much offended, and complained of this 
jury ; for they considered the i^ prior possess! 
ing them a fair claim to the la/ids, and they ha^ 
chased them of the Indians. /The controvers 
was adjusted by making satisfaction to the 
iQien, or the latter i?elin<|uishcd their clgiims 
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ester people, continuing on the lands, began the 
>f Windsor. 

. Progress of Settlements on the Connecicut, In 
er 1635, the Dorchester people y to the number of 
witli their cows and swine, travelled by land to the 
;ctictit, to join their brethren at Windsor. It be- 
:e in the season, and no fndder being provided, 
of the cattle died in the ensuing winter. A part 
m remained on the east side of the river and lived 
•wsing on the shrubs. Twa shallops laden with- 
and provisions, were dispatched by water, but 
cast away at the Gurnet near Plymouth, and all the 
e perished. The people of Connecticut waited for 
pit)visions, till famine threatened them ; and then 
do wrft he river in hopes of meeting the expected 
ies. Being disappointed, they embarked on board 
essel at the moUth of the river, and after great dis- 
arrived at "Boston, having lost some of their mim- 
r hunger. Those who wintered in Connecticut 
obliged to eat acorns, malt and grains. The value 
• cattle which died was twp thousand pounds ster- 

). JSettlement of Hartfjrd. The congregation ijkt 
dwh, now Cambridge, with Mr. Hooker their pas- 
8ft that place early in summer 1636, and travelled 
id to Connecticut, driving one hundred and sixty 
, through a pathless wilderness, without shelter, or 
es over rivers. They began a plantation and 
1 it Newtown, which name wa^ afterward exchan- 
br Hartford. The Indian name was Sukeeg. The 
& of Wethersfield, Windsor and Hartford being 
settled, associa.ted and chose magistrates to regulate 
common concerns. In 1639 they formed a regu- 
^nstitution and, chose Mr. Haynes their first gov- 

I, Saybrook. The Earl of WarwickyOrie of the 
louth company,^had granted to Lord Say and 'Seal? 
)thers; a patent, dated March I9th, 1631, of the ter- 
y in New England, extending westward of tK^ ^vs- 
arrag-awset £orty leagues, in 3L^XYu\\.X\ofc> ^^'^ "^^^ 
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9ea shore, and all the Unds of and withiit tho 
to the South Se^ In October 1635» John ^ 
the son of the governor of Massachusetts, a 
Boston, with a commisftion from Lord Say ai 
to erect a fort at the mouth of the Connect^ 
cure the River and territory from the Dut 
commission constituted him governor of 
cut for one y€ar. This patent interfered witfe 
nations already begun on the Conneoticut ; I 
agreed by the government of Massachusetts 
Winthrop, that the settlers of the three tow; 
Connecticut should either leave the place 
satisfaction or afford ample room for Mr. 
and his associate a. 

333. Scttlemeni q/" Saybrook, In Nov^jn 
Mr. Winthrop sent twj small vessels, with an 
workmen and materials to build a fort at the 
the Connecticut. The|place they selected v 
west bank of the river, and they gave the' a 
the name of Saybrook, combining the titles 
the patentees, Lords Say and Brook. In J 
George Fenwick, agent of the patentees, arr 
CngUnd, with his famil)'', at Boston, and r< 
Saybrook to prosecute the pl^ation. 

333. Setttement of JS/ewt Haven, In July 
riYed at Boston, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Eat 
number of adventurers. After exploring th 
westward of Saybrook, they built a hut at a pi 
Quinnipiac, where A few persons remained c 
winter. Iii April 163a, Mr. Davenport and 
pany arrived from Boston and began a j. 
which they called Ne^-Haven. They im 
devotad a day to religious exercises and epte 
covenant to make the rules of scripture th 
their civil and religious government. In 1\ 
the planters assembled and formed a const 
govei^nment j and in October following, an e. 
officers was held, in which Mr. Eaton was chc 
em«ru They purchased the lands from tl\e*s 
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tHe country, imd eng;aged to defend-him and his people 
from the Pequoits and Mohawks. 

334. ^ettUmentqfMilford and Guilford, In Febni< 
ary 1639, a number of peFSons^ mostly from Wethers^ 
field, purchased of the Indians, Wopowagei juid began a 
settlement which th^y called Milford^ ten miles west of 
New-Haven. In September of the same year, another 
company purchased Menunkatuc, and beg^ a plantation, 
which they called Guilford^ sixteen miles east of New* 
HaTon. The chief men were chosen magistrates and 
judges to preserve order and distribute justice, until a 
constitution of |;ovemment should be framed and es- 
taJ^lished. ■.•,"■ 

335. Settlement tfJFairJield and Stratford, Mr. Lud<- 
low of Wnidspr, who had traversed the lands west of 
Quinniplac, in pursuit of the Pequot^ in 1637, was so 
wcllpleased withtheirfertility,that he and a few friends pur* 
chased a large tract at Unquowa, and began a settlement 
in 1 639 called i^flir^<r/f/. This was augmented by ad- 
venturers from Watertown and Concord in Massachti- 
setts. In the same year, a company of 9ien from En- 
l^and and Massachusetts, pui^chased Cupheeg and Po^^ 
quonnuc, and began the ttykn of Stratford, 

336. Delaware Purchase and Stamford, In 1640 
New-Haven made a purchase of Rippowanis ; and of 
tracts of land on both sides of Delaware bay, w which 
they erected trading Jiousesi, and sent about fifty families 
to begin a plantation, which in two years was broke up 
by mortal diseases, and the attacks of the Swedes. 
They also purchased on Long-Islapd the land now cal- 
led JSouthhold, In the same year a violent controversy 
divided the church in Wethersfield, and one part pur- 
chased of NeW'Haven the lands at Rippowams and be- 
gan the town of Stamford, 

337. Purchase of Saybrooki In the year 1640, four 
distinct colonies were,, settled and their governments 
formed, viz. Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
J^W'Haven. The plantation at Saybrook, remained in- 
dependant of the government of these' colonies, under 
the direction of Mr. Fenwick, BuUwli^c^xfii^^x \%^V% 

K 



Mr. Feawicky as «geiit fer th« pftienleeft, i 
fort at Saybrook and its appttnenances> to t 
necticut colony ; and engaged to convey all ti 
between the fort and Narraganaet rlTeri if tbe] 
come into his power. In constderation of thesi 
Connectieut ageced to pay to ^fr. Fenwick) 
fixed duties on articles exported from tlie rivbi 
years. But these duties, in 1646, were co 
for the sum or value of one hundred and eighty 
in certain articles of produce, to be paid annuall 
years. 

• 338. Union of the Colonitf, Altho by a mc 
tilence which spread among^ the. natives, about 
1617 and 18, the tribes between the Narramu 
Penobscot, had been greatly reduced and Ijri 
and the Peqiiot tribe had been destroyed by t 
necticut settlers in 1637; yet the country t 
numerous tribes, and sufBcient to exterminate 
i^nt settlements, if thev chose to unite and take 
hatchet. The colonic s-Avere also exposed to th* 
For the. greater security therefore the four colo 
ted in 1643, in articles of confederation, by whi 
agreed to succor, aid and suftpon each other, 
maintain the independence of each. Annu 
ings of their commissioners were to be held ai 
Hartford, New-Huven and Pl3rTOouth in rotatic 
charges of wars for the common defence were < 
sesaed on each colony, according to the nui 
males between sixteen y«ars old and si«ty# 
chusetts was to furnish one hundred soldiers ; 
of the others forty five ; or in that proportioi 
union* was of great utility to the infant settietxi 
thirty live years, 

3ii9. Charter and Union af ContifCtieut nt 
Haven, In the war between the common v 
England, under Cromwell and the/ Dutch, in 1^ 
Underhiir, by virtue of a commission from: ] 
look possession of the Dutch property in Hartf 
the lands were sold. After the restoration 
Chdrlcs JL . the ConnccticsiU ')^\ant&iR%> Vj ^"^ 
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throfi^ tkeir agents petitioned lor a charter^ which wa«. 
grantedand dat«<i April 14r 1662. The territory gran- 
ted and confit*nied to them was bounded hy Narragan- 
set Bay on the east> by Massachusetts on the norths on 
the south) hy the sea^^ and extended to the south sea on 
the west. By this charter, the settlers were incor^ra* 
ted into a body politic, with ample powers oC government- 
Buttfae charter comprehen^led the New-Haven col<my; 
ami waa^obtained without their consent ; which occasioned 
threat umeasiness and discontent among the New-Haven 
planters, who remonstrated against being broug^U under 
the jurisdiction of Connecticut. But in December 1664» 
the general court of* New-Haven consented to the union»iv 
and thus was formed the late colony^ now state of Con- 
necticut-- a union whicht by its happy consequences,* 
has proved how idle were the fears of the people about 
a consolodatioB. 

340 UnionGf Plymouth %sfi$h Massac huBett 9, Massa- 
chusetts^and Plymouth continued to be distinct coloniest 
until long after the restoration of king Charles. The 
charter of Massachusetts was vacated by legal process 
^n England) in the year 1685 ; and the colony subjected, 
to the arbitrary government of Sir Edmund Andres, un* 
til the rcvoltJtipn in favour of king William, when he 
was seised and sent to Engand, and the aolony resumed 
theit* old charter government. In 1692, a new char:ter 
was obtained, confirming the privileges of the colony) 
and comprehending the colony of Plymouth in the same ^ 
governtnent*. SliYce that time Plymouth has been a c^un* 
ty of the.colony, now states of Massachusetts. 

341. StttlemfTUMffPrQvidence* A clergyman, named 
Roger Williams, who arrived with the colony of Massa« 
chusetts in 163a,* became disgusted and removed to 
Plymouth^ where he assisted the Rev. Mr. Smith, for 
two years. In eansequence of some discontent, he lefe, 
that town and went to Salem, where he was chosen, ta 
sUeceed Mr. Shelton. But he was charged by the.ngia'- 

l^istrates with holdlngdangerousdoctrines, hissettlement 
was opposed and he was banished. He {Iv^t ^^wv \ji^ 
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•f the sachem ; but as th» was witliin the jurisdiction of 
Plymouth, he was desired to remove. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1635, he entered h\to an agreement with 
Miantonomy and Canonicus, sachems of the Narragan- 
sets, fixed his residence at Mooshawsick, and called the 
piscce J^rovidmcc, 

S43. Settlemerit^fJ^ent^fiott, ' In consequence of reli- 
gious dissensions, one John i;:iark, and afewfnendS).left 
Boston by water^ sailed round ^ape Cod, and travelled to 
Providence,where they were enteitaihedbyMr.Winiains. 
Upon application to the Plymouth people, they were ad- 
vised to settle at Aquetneck, now Rhode-Island. In con* 
sequence, they formed an agreement amon^tliem^elvel 
for their government, purchased or obtained a graatof 
that island from the natives^ dated March 24, 1638, aod 
hegan a settlement, on the north east end, at Pocassett 
opposite to the present town of Tiverton, In the following 
year, 1639, a plantation was bc^^un on the westerly side 
of the island, and called J^ewfiort, PatU3;et wai settled 
by William Arnold. 

343. Progress of Settlements in the J^TeigJihorhood. 
In 1643, Shawmet was purchased by one Gorton and ten 
associates. Gorton had been banished from Rhode Isl- 
and, in 1640; he went to Patuxct, was summoned before 
the court of Massachusetts, ami refusing submission, 
Was taken a prisoner, tried, confined all winter and then 
banished. Having obtained a grant of Shawmet, he went 
te England, obtained a confirmation of his grant, and 
settled the town now called Warwick. Westerly was 
made a township in 1669— Kingston in l674*!^Ea>t 
Greenwich in 1*77, and Couanicut in 1678 by the name 
of Jamie s To'v/n. ' 

o44. Government <^ Providence, The settlers in 
these plantations were first governed by a magistrate and 
assistants, but in 1640, they gave the title of Governor 
to the Chief Magistrate, and formed an imperfect con- 
stitution. In 1643rMr. Williams went to England and 
obtained a charter, dated March l4th, 1644, from the 
commissioners of plan tatiojhs, under which Rhode^-Isi" 
iUiJdfid Providence Plaut;aUQXv^lovTCi&^9^^^d^o€Va.vra. In 
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1651, an attempt was made to alter this constitution 
but Williams and Clark were sent to England and pre* 
vented it. After the restoration of king Charles II, % 
new charter was obtained from the Crown» dated July 
Sth, I6&^j by whiqh the people of the colony were In- 
corporated, with ample powers of government, and 
"Which still remains the basis of their government. 

• 34d. StttUmentofMainc, The shore of that part of 
-America, extending from the river Pascataway, to the 
^ay o^f Fundy, had been discoverd by many of the first 
^voyagers, both English and French. Tbe grant of the* 
iE^rench king to de Monts in 1603, covered the lands > 
Crotii the fortieth to the forty -sixth degree of latitude, 
ai.nd oTcoursc included Maine ; but the French settle- 
xnents were north and east of this District. Sir John 
Pophlim and his company attempted a settlement on an 
inland at the mouth of the Kennebec, in 1607 — 8, but 
SLbandoned the country. The Plymouth Paten t also in 
i 630 contained a grant of a tract of land oh the Cobse- 
^ontee river, aiid fifteen miles on €^ch side of the 
Xennebec, under which a settlement was made for the 
](^urposes of trade. A dispute arising between thePIym- 
^Mth men and some persons belonging to Pascataway, 
^out the right to trade at that place, two men were kil- 
^d : but the controversy was amicably settled. Under 
t^bese grants however, somv small settlements were 
*rmde, before any government was established in 
^aiftc. 

S46. Grant of Maiti^ to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, By 
^ royal patent, dated April 3, 16S9, Gorges obtained a 
^rant of all the lands between the Pascataway and New*- 
*chawanoC on the south and west attd Sagadahoc 
^^<jd Kennebec on the east, extending one hundred 
And twenty miles north westward into the country, with 
^he Islands adjacent, and Cipawac, now Marthsi's Vin- 
yard. By this Charter, the territory received the title 
^f the " Province of Maine,'* by which it was known till 
^he American Revolution. Ills now called the « Dis- 
^Hct «f Maine." Gorges neglected this ^r«CT\\.^ ^-cl^ <^>\x« 
*igr tie civil wat^ m BnglartdV ^lva»;x<;\vU'i^\.\^ ^>xn\xC^^^ 
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her claim over a part of the district. Gorgee^ cl^ed and 
his grandson aold the property to the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts for fourteen hundred pounds sterling. The 
n€W Charter of 1792 pkiced Maine under the Massa* 
ehusetts government, and it now forms a part of that 
atate. ^ 

3^7, Grant and Settlement of Maryiand, By Char- 
ter, dated June 20, 1632, Qharles the first granted to 
Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Irc^Iand, th« 
lands in America, between Wutkins* point in the Chcs- |^ 
epeuk and a lin% from that point to the ocean on the 
south ; and aline under the fortieth degree of latitude 
on the Delaware, on the north ; which, north line wis 
extended to the highest source of the. Patonac, and 
thenee by that river to its mouth, and acix)ss thebaf 
to Watkins* point— to be held by him and his heirs in 
fee simple. This tract was named Maryland, and set- 
tled at first by Roman Catholics from Ireland. 

348. Frggresa of Maryland* The government of 
Maryland continued in the family of Lord Baltimorei 
until James Jie 11, abdicated the throne, when the Par* 
liament assumed the government* Ia 1692 theprotes- 
tant religion was established by law* In 1716 the 
government was restored to the proprietary, and cod* 
tinned in his family, till the revolution ; when his ab- 
sence was considered as a forfeiture of his rights totke 
soil and jurisdiction ; a convention was called, a coDSti- 
tution formed, and the country erected into an independ- 1 1 
cnt state. In 1784, Mr. Hartford, tHe heir of Lord 
Baltimore, petitioned the legislature for his estate^but 
without success. 

S't^. First Settlements onthf^ I) etd^%vare. It is diflicult 
to ascertain t^ie precise date of th>5 .first plantations 
on the Delaware. The Dutch and Swedes began sei- 
tl^ment*, there, within af<. wyears after the Dutch West 
India Company obtained a grant of New -Netherlands, 
and between 16S0 ^a 1637. Both claimed the territo- 
ry, atid a controversy arose between the Dutch gover- 
nor of New-Netherlands, and the Swedish settlers, 
iriiic/i subsisted many >eai?k, \xv \^^V> > Yk>Q^T&hec of 
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^amilie» from New-Haven be^n a. plantatioir on that 
Tiver; but many of them died the next summer by- 
slcknB^s, a»d the rest were afterwards driven away by 
the Dutch- and Swedes, who maintained their ground, 
and the descendants of the latter still live in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Z50.St€U€ofI)elavktre^, The Plantations on the Del- "" 
sk,ware fell within the patent to the Duke of York in* 
1664; or at least were considered<a8 within its limits.* 
^fter the grant of Pennsylvania to William Penn in 168 1 
the Duke of York by deeds dated Angust 3 1 st and 34thy^ 
1682, granted and released to William Penn all his 
^ialms to land within William Penn 'sPatentv and the. 
lands about NeW'Castle, within a circle of twelve milest 
i^Hd south to the Hoar Kills. By an act of union and an 
a<St of seUlement between Mr, Penn and the inhabitants' 
^ated December 6^ 1682, the counties, on the Delaware 
'i^ere ennaxed to the province of Pennsylvania ; they 
iu>weyer , had a separute Assembly, in which the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania presided. At the late revo- 
lution, the three counties erected a free independ- 
lent state, by the. name of Z>f2cware, auid formed a 
constitution. 

351. ;Grc7?i to the Duke of York. After the English 
coi>quered New-Netherlands from the Dutch in 1664, 
King Charles the. second) by patent d;)tcd the twelfth 
day of March, 1664, granted to his brother James,. 
DuKe of York, a tract of land in America, beginning at 
Nova Scotia and extending '^ along the coast to Penia-' 
quid and to the headof that river ; thence to the Kenne- 
bec; and northward to the river of Canada ; also. Lon^ 
Island and Hudson's River, and all the lands from the 
west side of ConneGticut River, to the east side of Del- 
aware Bay, with Martha-s Vinyard and Nantucket. Tof 
t^is territory the Dtike gave the name of New-York. 
The b^Vundagries are hardly to be understood ; but tins 
' griant of lands: before gjpaatcdto others on the-Gon®ect« 
icut, oecasi<>?iedv iHany ^ahd* warm cohtroversk^s bet^imen 
theco]onief oij Ne w-Yorkrt«onnecticut\N^^^H^^J^s«^V!fi^^ 

^and Vermont, some of whigh Wtt-d loY tw^v^Niccw^'^'^'^''?^ 
tury. 
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3S2. Gram ^JStew-Jtr^^. The Duke'bf York, ^ 
^cd of release, elated June 34tHy 1664, sold and confinn- 
ed toL.or4 Berkeley and Sir G6orge Carteret, their Itein 
and assigns, all that tract c^land to^be westWrd of Lonf 
island and Manhattan, between the oceat^ itnd the Hud*; 
soa on the east and the Delaware on the west, froi 
*Cape Mayt to the north branch of the Dcliware iii for* 
tf-oae degrees and forty minutes of latitude, bytht^ 
name of Ne w-Cesari^ or JVVw-/'(pr#ey. Under tMs grant- 
settlefttients were soon begun» and Philip €arteret tai 
appointed the first governor. 

S53i PrpgrcMM of J^etu^Jersey. The proprietors 0^ 
New-Jersey made grants of land, while their shires 
were undivided ; but by deed quinti partite, dated^vlf 
1, 1676, the proprietors divided this tract of land^^Sir 
George Carteret taking the eastern half, "owA one Byl^ 
linge and others, the purchasers under Lord Berkehyf 
taking the other half. The dividing line was agreed ttf 
be a strait line from a point ^n tlie east side of Little £gg 
Harbor, to the Northernmost branchfof the Delaware^ 
This line wjis, not run for many ye^s, and thence aros« 
controverflaes and riots between the claimants- under dlf* 
ferent proprietors ; thence also the distinction between' 
East and West Jersey. These disputes' la&ted till 
the late revolution^ when New* Jersey became an in-' 
dependent state ; and were not cIosed> till aC^erti)^ 
peace of .1783. * . 

354. Charter ^f CarQlintLi In the year 1 663, the Earl 
of CUrendon and seven otherft obtained from Charles 
the second, a patent of the lan^sm America lying be- 
tween the thirty-first and thirty^sixth degree sof north Itit* 
itude. Two ye,irs after, this grant w£ks confirmed and 
the limits eictended from the twenty '4UBth degree to 
thirty -rsfx and a^ half, and betweeli tb^^ piaraUels, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean* Of thi^ tract of lafid, 
the grantees were cotistitoted absolute lords aad pro* 
prietors.-#-^'or the gpyemmmt «f the country, they pro- 
cured a form of constittttioii to be drawn' u^ fay^ the cei- 
ebcuted Locke> which ftfiptared on papery but w^^ n9t 
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rf>ie 1^ convenient, and wa» therefore not e«- 

Settlement qf Carolina. In 16^4, the jro- 
j of Carolina sent Capt. Sarle to explore the 
prho being diiven by a storm among the Ba- 
examined the island of Providence ; then sail- 
g the American coast, and made a favourable re- 
the country. I :i consequence of his informa- 
B j>roprietars solicited and obtained a patent of 
islands between the twenty-second and tweirty 
i degrees of north latitude, which included the^ 
iis« In 16^0, Capt. Sayle, with a small compa- 
red at Port Royal, and begun a settlement ; 
ioon fell a victim to disease* In 167 1 , the set- 
moved to the banks of Ashley river, and begun- 
LS been called Old Charlestown. In 1681, they 
he present city of Charlestown. The iirst set- 
td to struggle with extreme hardships and dts- 
rom want, from the savages and from the dis- 
sident to the elimate. . 

Progr€99 of Carolina » The new settlement 
2^ented, abowt the year 1672 or 3, by a number " 
Dutch inhabitants from New-York, who left 
lony^ after it came into ^possess ion of the Eng- 
rhese formed a settlement ^n the south-west of 
river, called James Town ; - but they afterward 
ed into other parts of the country. 
^ yesrs after, a considerable number of Protest- 
CQnseq.uence of the persecutions which followed - 
>eation of the edict of Nam z in 1 685, left France, 
tied in CaroliBa. In 169^, a tremendous hur- 
jroOght such an inundation upon the town, that 
stbitants wete obliged to seek shelter in the up-* 
ries of their houses. A fire' broke out and des- 
most of the town. The small poic raged the 
^ar I and finally so mortal a pestilential billious 
liat almosthalf the people died. These calam- 
me hear to brake »p the colony, * 
Stal€ of Carolina, In 17^8,* arVeYJj \vXkV ««xs^>- 
M folkiwtd by ^idreadi^V YiUTi(\^^\A^ v"«^^^ 
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l4d th»t6ini of Charlestown \in4.tr tratef , iDami§iK4 1^ I ^v 
vh^rves and housesy and dashed to pieces almost every | ^ 
shi^; ill the harbor. This w,as followed by a peatiieD' 
tial bilious fever which destroyed gre^Ltaumbersoftlrt 
iohabitants, and it wa« hardly possible to find peoplei^ 

tend the sick and bury the dead. 

In this year the proprietors of Carolina) except Loii 
Carteret, sold all their property to the crown of Eog^ 
Fand, and surrendered the gov^mmejat* Until thii 
time, the governors of Carolina had been appoiniei 
by the proprietors ; but from this period the^ kipg ap* 
pointed the governor an<i council, as in many ©thereof 
onles. This form of government continued tiU the re^yo^' jitj 
lution when Carolina became an independent state, id^ 
farmed a constitution. 

358. .GranC to William Fenn. Charles the second 
by charter dated March 4, 1681 1 granted to WiUif* 
Penn, a tract of land in America extending from a lifi*? 
twelve miles northward of New-Castle to the fcrtf? 
third degree of latitude, and from tho Delai;?ape vre8t»l '^^ 
ward ^YQ degrees of longitude. , Under this grant,Jj«|ii^ 
took possession of the country^ purchased the soil af ^I'^lkii 
natives, introduced a colony of his friends and. calie4tli* 
tract Pennsylvania. Ktk parcelled, out liis han^fr 
moderate rents, gave free toleration to all reiigw'^ltei 
sects, and thus iuvited i( rapid settlement of. the prclifci 
vittce. The property continued in his hei?* imtiJthft 
revolution, when the legislutufe assumed the, goveff- 
ment and territorial rights, ms^ a compensation to tb< 
proprietor m money, .and Pennsyivaiua ^e«;ame an > 
dependent stale. 

359. SeHUment of Mirth Carolina, Th« p^eople 
Virginia began the first plantations, within CaroUns,))] 
gradually extending theii* settlements to the souUiw&r 
of James Towir. As earlj^ as the; middle. cmT the 17tli 
century thef had foirmied settlements along the ChoW'i 
an river and Albemarle soimd ; and falling withio the 
limits of the Carolina grant to the Earl of Clarendon 
and others iR 1663, the proprietors aulhorised Gor* 

^mpr JBerkekjr to t$ltx i&^txok tod^i^ Ytt9i%^QtQcikiii 
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»ent. Accordingly one Drunmond was ap^ 
their Governor. ' In 1665, Sir. J. YeaniiiiiB 
tempany from B^rbadoes^ formed a settlement 
5 Fear river. These were the first settlements 
^orth Carolina. 

ScUlemeni of Georgia, In the year 1732, a 
" of benevolent persons in England, formed » 
of beginning' a plantation in America, for the 
i of furnishing means of subsistance to many 
leople ; and obtained an act of the crown dated 
h, making them a corporation for carrying into 
Iwit object. In November following one hun- 
id sixteen persons embarked for America under 
I Oglethorpe, one of the trustees. They arri- 
\y in 1733, at Charlestown, and with the aid of 
or Johnson, repaired to the river Savanna on . 
k of which they began the town of that name, 
•ritory was called Georgia j from the name of 

Progress of Georgia. The colony was increas- 
irther emigrations from Scotland and Germany ; 
aerous difficulties attended the first settlements, 
trustees weary with the complaints of the settle- 
id not satisfied with the condition of the colony, 
lered their chaiter to the crown in 1752. From 
ime Georgia was under a royal governmelit^ 
^ernor^being appointed by the king, until the re- 
1, when it became an independent state. 
Motives of the fir 9t settlers of Ainerica, The- 
:d8 who first came to America were stimulated 
desire and expectation of finding the precious 
gold and silver. So powerful was this passion 
d, that the first "adventurers encountered every 
J hardship and danger in search of it, and sacri- 
illions of the wretched natives, whqm they com- 
to work in the mines. Very different were the 
s of the settlers of New-England. These were 
t^ from theChurdh of England, called yit/ri^cTi*, 
leir. rigid principles and disclpVVxi^^v^Vvo vaS^^^^ 
"i^on iov tJicfr nonconformity V a.u^ ^^\.^xte\\N&^ 



to seek peace and liberty o£ conscience in a wild 
A ^milar motive actuated the settlers of Penns^ 
and someof the adventurers* to Maryla;i4 and Ca 

363^ Circum9tant€8 favorable to the Settlers, 
of the most remarkable events, favourable to tl" 
settlements, was the great destruction of the Ind 
A pestilential disease, resembling the bilious ] 
#bich raged in the ye^rs 1^17 and i 8 among all the 
between the Naragenset and the PeiYobscot} and 
depopulated the country. Many villages wcrt 
ped of all their, inhabitants, and in many plaees,(n 
fathers found the bones^ of such as had been lefifv 
ed. This mortality weakened the strength of t 
tives, and probably rendered the survivors les 
cious and hostile. To this may be added the di 
cion of the natives by the small pox in 1633. 

Another favourable circumstance was, the h< 
that existed between different tribes, which, in < 
a war, enabled our ancestors to make use of one 
for the extermination of another. 



Indian Wars. 



364. Ma..acre in Firginia. JN the year 1622, th 

^ X tiers m Virgmia 

three hundred and forty?nine of their number by \ 

den massacre. The Indians had, for some timfi 

fore lived on very familiar terms with the English 

in the spring of that year, they secretly pfott 

exterminate the colony. The direct occasion was 

A young Indian Chief had murdered one Morga 

Englishman, for some toys which he was carryii 

sell to the Indians. The English attempted to seize 

and he making an obstinate refinance, was killed. 

revenge his death, a conspiracy was fori^ed^ and d 

^^d of March, the, Indian* k\V qtcXV* \T&»!J>\xa.uts 
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were un|>repared and killed all tlj^y found. This com 
pellet the people to abandon mast of their plantation 
and retire to James Town. The consequence of thi 
massacre was a furious and unrelenting war^ in whicl 
the savages were slain without mercy* 

365. Priticifial Indian Tribes in ^ew'-Englan^ 
The settlers at Plymouth and Massachusetts had n( 
trouble with the Indians in their Neighborhood, fo 
many years. But westward of the Narraganset Bay 
lived powerful tribes, which had not been reduced h 

.the malignant fever. These were the Narrag^set 
who possessed the country between the river of tha 
name and the Paucatuc, which territory is now a par 
of Rhode-Island.— -The Pequots, a warlike natio^, in 
habiting the territory between Paucatuc and the Con 
necticut \ i^w a part of Connecticut by the names o 
Stonington and Groton— The Mohegans who reside< 
on tlie west of the river Mohegan, and owned thi 
land, now a part of New-London and Norwich. O 
these the Pequots were the most warlike, ferocious 
and formidable to the other tribes, with whom the) 
were often at war. 

366. Occasion of the Pequot War. In the yea: 
1634, the Pequots killed Capt. Stone and all his com 
panions being seven in number, who were bound u j 
the Connecticut, merely for compelling two of theii 
nation to be their guides. In 1636, Capt. Oldhan 
was killed at Block-Island, where he went to trade 
Some others were killed the same year ; and in Apri! 

.1 637 a party of Indians went up the Connecticut u 
canpes, and surprising a number of persons in Weth^ 
^rsfield as they were going into the field, killed nine anc 
Xook two young women prisioners. These murders cal- 
led upon the inhabitants to take measures for theij 
safety, and was determined to make war on thePequots 

367. Beginning and Progress of the War* The 
murder of Capt, Oldham induced Massachusatts tc 
Bend ninety men under General Endicott ta reduce the 
Indians on Block-Island, sind then to den^and.oC tiv< 
Pequots, the murderers of Capl. Sxoiw&> ItA ^ "Osnr? 

I- ^ 
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sand fathom of Wwnpuni, by way of satisfaction) 
with some bf their children as hoiStages. In October 
1636, they landed on the island and the fhdiims iled, 
but their wigwams were all destroyed. The party then 
jailed to th^ Pequot country, where they could not ef- 
fect their purposes, and after burning a number of hutt 
they returned. This expedition from Massachusetts 
gave offence to the settlers at Plymouth and Connecti- 
cut ; who complained to the governor that it would ex- 
asp emte thQ savages, without being of aay use toWai^s 
subduing them- But the continued murders of thePe- 
quots, induced all the colonies the next year, totinitein 
an expedition against them. « 

368. Destruction of the Pequpts. In Aprril 1637f 
the Connecticut people sent letters to the govermrtcnt 
of Massachusetts expressing their dissatrsr.:. A^m at the 
expedition of the former year ; but urging a continu- 
ance of the war to a more decisive coticlusion. Prep- 
raratibns accordingly were made in all the colanie^' 
But Connecticut was beforehand in executing 'fhe dc* 
sign^ for es^ly in May, Capt. Mason with ninety men 
from Hartford, Wether sfie Id and Windsor, went dovn 
the river, being joined by Capt. Underhill at Sar- 
brook and by Uncas, sachem of the Mohcgans, tb« 
.enemy of the Pecjuots. Sailing rox^nd to die Nant- 
ganset shore, they lapded, ami being Joined. by five 
hundred Indians x)f that tribe, who wished io see the 
Pequpts exterminated, they marched by moonH^htto 
the Pequot fort, and attacked it by s^prlze, Capt. 
JMason entered, set fire to the hut«i «nd slew or took 
most of the Indian s, amounting to six or seven hun* 
.dred7 with the Joss of only two of his -Own vtet^ 
Those who escaped, fled '^tid took refog^ in a swaxnpi 
^ow ' in jFairfield. A body of mcn^ being joined bf 
^he troops from Massachusetts, under Capt. StougK- 
lton, pursued them, killed some, toQk others and dis- 
|>ersed the rest — ^so that the tribe became extinct. 

369. Philip's JVar. In the year 16r5,^Philip, sa- 
chem of the Wampanoags, who lived at Mount Hopej 

(a the present toi^xi o![ Bri^Xo\> \3^'^e^x>^^A%\w\d^ W' 
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I^an a wiar Uie most geoeral and destructive ever sus< 
tain«d by the imfadki cbloiiies., It is supposed that ha 
was iiiducec) to undertake it, by a desire of extermina- 
tjiii^ the £oglish* 1^ immediate cause was this — An 
Indian had made a discovery of his plots, fob which 
Philip caused him to be slain. The miftrderers weif 
tried and execi^edby the English. Philip soon com- 
meoced his hostile attacks on the English, ^d by his 
agents drew into war most of the tribes in New-Eng- 
land. ^ 

' 370. \Pirogr€99\o/ the War. On the 18th of July, 
tHe English forces attacked the Indians at Pocasset 
Neckj jiow ^Tiverton, drov^ them into the swamp, 
but were obliged to retreat with the loss of fifteen men i 
At the close of the iijonth Brookfield "^vas burnt, except 
wie house which was defended by the people, until 
they had relief* After which Deerfield was burnt. 
Northfield was al?andoned by the savages, after a num- 
ber <?f its inhabitaiits had been killed; Capt. Beers at- 
tempting to succour the town being slain with twenty of 
his men. The 1 8th of September was a fatal day ; for 
Capt. Latbrpp, and eighty men, the flower of Essex 
county while guarding some carts which were convey- 
ing corn ifrqm 4>eerfield to Hadley, were surprised and 
almost every man slain.. This melancholiy event was 
soon followed by the destruction of a considerable part 
of Springfield* Hadley was as6aulted,but relieved by 
Major Treat of Connecticut^ 

371. Mtacks on the J\arraganstt» The English 
Jiad endeavoured to secure the friendship of^ the. Narra- 
g^sets ; and to prevent them from joining Philip, 
tiad formed a treaty with them July 15, 1675. Rut 
ft was well known that they secretly aided the hostile 
Indians, and it wa$ determined to reduce. them by a win- 
ter expedition. For this purpose,, about a thousand 
men under Governor Winslow, marched late in De- 
cember, wading in deep snow, and attacked the fort of 
the enemy. The Nai^ragansets were furnished with 
muskets, and made havoc with the assailants, especially 
amoT)^ tie officers who first eiiltijeA A\v^ ^"^^V-i Tcxa^x. ^ 
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-whom were killed ; six CaptainS} and eighty rilen were I vus 
killed ; one hundred and fifty were wounded ; and aQ I I 
suffered incredibly from frozen limbs and other fatcrd* I li 
ships. But the success was complete, two or three ktio* 1 ti 
dred^of the In4ian8 were slain, all thw huls bumt^ bsA liff! 
t&e country ravaged. ab 

372. ProgTcn* of tht Wat in 3676. About the lOtb-lit 
of February n party of savages burnt Lancaster, and b 
killed or took prisonersfotty ofthe inhabitants, among wi^ 
which Was the femilyof the minister, Mr. Rowlan(Ss(9i* lit 
Ten days after, they attacked Medfield eafty in the m 
morning and so suddenly, that although garrisoned) V^ 
they burnt nearly one half of the town and slew maay ll 
of the inhabitants. On the 26th of March,Capt.Fierce 1 
and fifty men from Plymouth were slain near Pautu^et. I 
A great part of Marlborough was burnt on the sam^ I 
^ay, and Warwick was laid in ashes on the 17th of th^ l 
same month. About forty houses and thirty barns were i 
burnt on the 28tli following in Rohoboth ; and the next J 
day Provi2lence was attacked and thirty houses burnt. 
Many other places suffered in a less degree. 

373. Success of the English, The tide of victotf 
now began to turn. In April, Capt. Dentson of Ston- 
ington collected forty-seven volunteers and a party of 
friendly Indians, attalbked the savages, took their 
sachem prisoner, and killed forty -five without the loss 
of a man. This sachem, called Cononchet, was ttie 
son of Miantinomo, an insolent chief of the Narragan- 

^ sets, and was an unrelenting enemy. He was behead- 
ed at Stonington. Capt. I>enison repe^ed his expedi- 
'tions and killed many of the savages. The latter how- 
ever continued to kill and destroy wherevec^ey came 
—and many towns suffered a loss of people and pro- 
perty, Capt^ Wadsworth with fifty men, between 
Sudbury and Marlborough, was decoyed into a wood 
and slain with almost all his men. But the Engli'sli 
were very active in hunting them, and finally drove 
Philip to his former residence at Mount Hope, where 
ke lyas killed by a shot from a friendly Indian undei 
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irch on the I2th of August 1676. This for- 
int put an end to the war. 
fecta of this War. The coloBies in Ncw- 
in the year 1675, contained fronl thirty •five 
qusand inhabitants, and their militia between 

eight thousand men.. Of these about six 
;11 in war, besides many women and chil- 
welve or thirteen towns wej« destroyed. 

others lost a part of their b.uildings. Six 
uildings, mostly dwelling houses, were dbnsu-^ 
ly cattle killed^ and a' heavy* debt contracted, 
it suffered less than the other colonies^ and 
kable that the Mohegans, from the first Bet- 

the colony, remained in friendship with the 
ind were very useful to the m^ in their wars. 
Len«e of their fidelity,, they have been pro- 
f the government; their property has 
u*ed.to>them,andis still in possession of the 

It in King WilUdm^k Rcigi% * Oh the access of 
»rince of Orange, to the throne of England, 
e oat between England and. France, and si^s ' 
sn belonged to France, the French instigated \ 
\ to hostilities, against the colonies. A bod^ 
and. Indians from Montreal, attacked Sche- 
the night of Feb. 8, 1690, when the unaus- 
labitants were at rest, killed sixty and took 
doners. . They also set fire to the houses, kil* 
r the cattle and horges, and marched off with 
der of the horses laden with plunder. Those 
)le who escaped Red* naked towards Albany^ 
snow, in a severe night, twenty of whom 
imbsby frost— The horror and sufferings 
abitants were beypnd the powera of des- 

ian Defiredations in ^evO^HamfUhire and 
he inhabitants in the cistern part of New*- 
.d suffered greatly in Plilip's war ; but werb 
arrassed and desolated from the year 1690 
The brave and venerably Ma^ot W^V^'^^^'^^Sw. 



twenty-two others were taken by; surpriike itfid slain. 
and their houses burnt. The plantation at Salmon 
Falls in New-Hampshire^, was aurprized and burnt oQ 
the ISth of Maiach 1690 ; thirty men were slain and 
the women and children wene made captives. The fort 
an4 settlement at Casco were destroyed in Mayfoilovr 
ing. Continual murders of the people, and destruction 
of buildings, alarms and-distresses induped the inhaUt* 
ants to abandon the most defenceless, parts, off the 
country and retire to garrisoned town». Nor did these 
calamitifMk cease, til] the peace between France and 
England ift^ 169S, when Frontenag, the Ft^nch com- 
mander in -Canada, ceased to Instigate the savagesi 

377, War in. Qu^en jinn' a Reign, ftx 1702 war was 
proclaimed between England and France, and the 
American CQlonins were again exposed' to Indian ht- 
ages«< ' S^erfileld was- surprised" and burnt and most of 
the inhabitants carried captive Feb. 28, 1704. New- 
Hampshire and.es|^ecially Maine was. exposed to the 
inroads of ferocious savages, who continued every year, 
to alarm or Massacre the people, and burn their dwel- 
lings. The peace of TJtrechtt. signed March SOthi 
1713, put an end tq these calamities^ andfh>m that time 
the growing population of New-Etigland secured the 
inhabitants, from similar distresses. Wonderful was 
the patience,, fortitude, self denial and bravery of our an- 
cestors, in settling, cultivating and defending this good* 
ly heritage which we enjoy !. 

378. Title of our Anc^ntarB to the Boilofthia Country^ 
The inhabitants which our fathers found in Americt, 
though, savage tribes, which subsisted principally hf 
hunting, and. fiishing' Veiie considered, as the rightful 
•wnera of the soil, and treated a^ such. Although the 
English first landed on theilr. territory without their con' 
sent, yc^t they were careful to acquire a j[uiit title to the 
lands by fair purchase firom the possessors. Our asces- 
tors bought almost all the lands for a valuable consid' 
«n*ation, though generally small ;, and the deeds are re- 
.gjbitered: among the records of the colonies. Had it not 
Wcufpfithe French in C«a;i?^4a»;w\vo ^MVMk^\V^^iCw«lje« 
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twccn England and France instigated- the savages tc 
seek the blood and property of the EngliBh, it is ppob 
able our forefathers would ha^^fC escaped most of th< 
wars with the Indians, and their distressing conscquen 
ces. The power of the Fi'ench in Canada to injure tht 
eolonieS) was happily destro^^d by the reduction o 
Quebec by the forces under General Wolf in 1758, ant 
the conquest' of the whole province of Canada. 

379. Division among^ the different Trike^^. Whei 
^is country wsis first planted, the Indians, Uke othe 
nations, were often at war among themselves. Thj 
Pequets were- terrible to their neighbors ; and the Mo 
hegans and Narragan sets joyfully assisted the Engiisl 
to exterminate ^em. In Philip's war, the Engiisl 
were assisted also by a number of friendly Indians 
The five nations west of Albany were very useful ii 
aiding the settlers to check the incursions of the Canadi 
tribes under French inBiience. The first settlement 
in Carolina, which might have been easily deistroye^ 
were secured ahd left to thrive, by means of, a blood: 
war between the two neighbonng tribes ; which nearl 
exdfhgulshed both-. While we may rejoice at suth di 
visions which were favourable to our ancestors, in th 
infant state of the colonies, yet we are to learn fron 
them the great danger to a people from disunion 
'Nothing' j^endersthe conquest of a country so easy, a 
disunion and controversies among the inhabitants* 

f580. War against the Tuacaroras*. In. the Jrea 
1713, the Tuscaroras« sL considerable nation of Indian 
♦n the frontiers of North Carolina, with some othe 
tribes, made war on the infant settlements, ic that colo 
ny and threatenedit with extirpation. Their, first inroa< 
was kept so secret, that they fellvon the unsusp^ctiuj 
planters by surprize, killing all without mercy. Abo^i 
Roanoke one hundred and thirty-seven persons: wer 
slain in one night, among whom were most of the Get 
mans who had then lately arrived. . Governor .Crav^i 
of South Carolina, as soon as he heard of this plot, sen 
Col. Barnwell against the savages at the head of sIkK^mc 
d^d xu^ tn^ a body of Indiana ol qx\»x \:s^^'8»%;'^'^'^'= 
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iog^ through a hedious wilderness, Ge^l. Ba 
surrounded the Indians in their town? slew m 
them and compelled the remainder to ask for 
Such of theTuscaroras as escaped,abandoned theii 
try, settled among the Five Nations ; and added i 
tribe, so that they afterwards were called the ^ 
tions, 

381. Qonsfiiracy of the Ydmaaeea^ . The so 
border of South Carolina, along the Savanna, ^ 

• habited by a numerous and powerful tribe oi h 
called Yamasees. These lived, for many ye; 
friendship, with the Carolinians ; but in 1715, i 
ted, it was belie ved» by the Spaniards of Elorid 
formed a general conspiracydf all the neighboring 
to destroy the English setUements. Not less tl 
or iseyen thousand warriors of the Congarees, Cat 
Cherokees, Yamasees and other tribes were eng: 
this plot. Cki the I5th of April, at day break tl* 
gan their horrid work of massacre and tortui 
ninety 'persons who went to Pocotaglio,. one c 
towns to trade, or we re in the neighboring plant 
fell Victims to the first attack. The Indians ap) 
^4 within a few. miles of Charlestown, destroying 
people who had not escaped to that town . 

382. Bffeut of the Indian^^ At that time C 
town cotil4 muster but twelve hundred men fit l 
arms ; but Governor Craven took vigorous mea 
laying an embargo, proclaiming martial law, ai 
curing an act of assembly, ^^lUthorizing him to ii 
men, stores and ammunition, he marched agai 
savages and found the main body of them ii 

V great camp at a place called the Sahcatchersv . 1 
sharp and bloody battle ensued, but the Carolini; 

• pulsed the barbarians, and clojsely pursued then;) 

• them beyoaid the Savanna river, where they w< 
ceived by the Spaniards. The colony being thus 

•ered from most iniminent danger, the troops re 
and were received with unbounded joy. The sava 
mained vindictive, and frequently made incursioi 
^AeJBngiish;plantati'OUs,tMLeYcmtvg iKtiii: usuatbarb; 

§^ never was Caro\itiaU^a\Ti^:iV^^«i^XQ ^^^^ 
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(TICAL AND EcCtEftlASTICAL AfFAIRS f iSOM- 
MEECB) ARTS, CUSTOMS, EDUCATION. 

Political Hhtoty > ^TPHE charters granted to 
the Colonies, J JL the first planlers of 

-England, gave them ample powers of government, 
freemen elected their own governors, councils and 
^entatives ; by whom all laws we re enacted, siib- 
liowever to be abtogated by the king and council, if 
i r^pugnaat to the laws of England. But the nu- 
)Us emigrations to America soon alarmed the Eng- 
jovemment, and repeated orders were issued by the 

to" restrain such emigrations. Many jealousies 
controversies also arose among those concerned in 
flantations, and numerous complaints wxre made of 
isorderly conduct of the settlers, their encroach- 
;s on other patents, and their arbitrary proceedings* 
principal author of the^e complaints against tie 
lachusetts colony, was John Mason. In 1 634 the king 
:ouncil had been induced, by these complaints^ to. 

an order, requiring the colony to send their char- 
> England. On consultation, the Governor and 
strates gave answer, that this could not be diuie, 
>ut th« direction of the general qourt, which was to 
eid in September following. 

% Surrender of the Pateni of the Plymouth Com^ 
. The council of Plymouth, being dissatisfied with 
•roceedirigs of some of the company, and especial- 
th the Massachusetts colony, which, as they allcdg- 
tad extended their jurisdiction too far, and render- 
lemselv^s independent of the company, resigned 

grant to the crown, by an act, dated June 11^ 
, 1 636 the king issued an order of process against 
sachusetts, demanding the authority by which the 
ly exercised th^ powers of government, and th.p? 
erved on any person * in New-England, judgment 
rendered against the colony. In t638, April a, the 

and council sent an express order that the cot^^Tv*^ 
Id dejirei: up theif patent. TYvi^ '^sfi^ TiSA.^^1^^ 



^ut an anstrer rbtumcd with a petition, stating tk 
process had not been sefved on them ; that thay 
settled under the authority of their patent^ and irf^ * 
ged to resign it, they niust remove tasome other pl« 
and the country fall into the hands of the Dut^ii 
French. No answeTv was returned, and the troubles i 
England prevented a further demand. 
' 3S5 Flan (if a general GQvernmcnt. Gorges ^ 
Mason, the enemies of the Massachusetts colony, n'^ 
the principal instruments in procuring the surrend^^" 
the Plymouth Patent. Tlieir plan was to procure astff' 
render or repeal of all the patents, and form thewho^* 
northern part of America into twelve provinces, "wit^ * 
general governor over the whole. This plan wasnea** 
ly matured in the year 1635 ; but by the death of Ma- 
son, the winter following, it was frustrated. The colO' 
nies however were held in a state of alarm iotjsssf^ 
years apprehending a loss of their patents, and a sub* 
jection to the arbitrary proceedings of the. king andtfacj 
high commissin court. 

28^, Diss^nti^n ^f ^th^. Charter^ qf Mti9Bachu«^\ 
iThe'controversiesbetween the heirs of (Gorges andMa" 
son, and the Massachusetts colony, respecting thebouB* 
daries of their patents, gave rise tti m^ny comphiBti 
against the colony j and in 1.676 Edward Randolj* 
was sent from Englapd by the kin gfs-, authority, to 
inqtiireinto the state of. the colonies .and the grouodsol 
complaint. The colony- sent agents to- Eagland; tj^' 
parties \vere heard, r Gorges was setiured in the daifl 
to Maine, and.tlie cokiny purchased his property. Th! 
cUiins of Mason were also . adjusted. But Randolp! 
made contmual complaints against the colony for vie 
lating th^ laws of trade, coining money and the lib 
The colony appointed agents to make ansWiCr to thcs 
complaints ; but without Success*. The king and com 
cil were prejudiced against the qqlony, and in \^ 
Issued an order demanding that the colony should ai 
swer to the charges ^against them. After deliberatioi 
the representatives declined to iippear and make A 
fence* Of course in \6^5^ ^^^to»»X\>n^» tendered i 
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the coiotiy, and their charter was declared to be 

' -^roceedinga agminst the other colonies. Slrailar 
f^ Vrere issued against otlicr colonies. Rhode Isl- ^ 
^^^^mbly subtnitted to his majesty's pleasure^ and 
*d to surrender their charter, which was accepted 
^4. Plymouth, expecting to be compelled to re^ 
^ their patent, sent a copy of it to the king, with an 
^^ss full of expressions of loyalty, and praying for the 
?t of a charter. No further proceedings were had 
^st Plymouth. In July 1685, process was issued by 
^ng and council against Connecticut, In July 1586, 
^semblysf the cok>ny agreed upon an address to 
inajesty, in which they besought him to recall the 
t against them, intreated his pardon for any faults 
heir government, and requested the continuance of 
charter. 

58. SingtUar Preservaiion of the Charter qfConnecti^ 
When the writ of quo warranto arrived, Connect- 

sent Mr. Whiting is an agent to negociate for the 
nervation of their colonial charts and rights* But in 
I ; for the king and council had determined to vacate all 
charters and unite the coloniea to the crown, under a 
emorofr^yal appointment. Sir Edmond Andross 
appointed the first gyovernor general over New-En- 
id, and arrived at Bostbn in December 1686. Soon 
rhis arrival he wrote to Connecticut to resign their 
.'ter ; but without success. In October 1687^ while 
assembly was in session. Governor Andross arrived 
[artford with a company of troops, and demanded a 
^nder of the charter. While the principal officers 
ovenuiacnt were debating with Andross, on the sub- 
, and many people were collected, a garment was 
denly thrown over the candles, by which they were 
nguished^and the charter, which lay on the table 

seized by Mr. Wadsworth of Hartford, conveyed 
y and secreted within a large hollow oak still stan- 
2^ beffore the house of Mr. Wylly«. 
9, .Subsequent Proceedings in - Connecticut and Mas* 
iu9€(t4. The charter y(%!s, secwte^^ \ii\sX ^^-h^xw?^ 
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j\ndroBS proceeded to take formal posse ssioti* 
^rnment of Connecticut and annexed it to ] 
6ett8 ; appointing officers civil and military^ 
Ing most fiatterlng |>rotestationsof hisgood: 
But he soon threw off the mask, and exerciser 
power, in the' most unbounded manner. Ti 
of his despotism fell, with most severity, on ] 
setts and Plymouth. Happily the reign < 
was of short duration ; £or the arbitrary pi 
of his royal master. king James, had. renden 
odious in England, that he Was obliged to fle< 
kingdom. William, prince of Orange, wh 
vited to the throne of England, landed there i 
ber 1688, and delivered the natien. Upo 
news of this revolution, the inhabitants of 1 
the neighboring towns, seized the castle anc 
Governor Andross. This was on the 1 8th 
1689. As soon as WUliam and Mary were 
dd king and queen, the colonies resumed the! 
governments, by authority from the crown, an 
embarked for England. 

390. Of the Cplomea after the jR evolution. 
,%ut obtained from the most able lawyers in £ 

opinion that the colony not having surrenderee 
ter under seal, and no judgment being enter< 
cord, the charter was not invalidated : the fo: 
emment was therefore re-established ; But t 
of Massachusetts : having been vacated, 
granted a new charter, in which the r^ght of s 
>ne governor and. council was vested in the cr 
William Phips was appointed the first gov€ 
arrived with a new charter in May .1692. Ply 
^ed for a separate charter, but could not ol 
and it was a question for son)e time, whether 
be annexed to New-York or to Massachusetts 
it was annexed to the latter. 

391. Attempt against the Colonies by Govei 
ley. Near the close of the reign of king Will 
-emor Dudley had formed a new design, c 
ing all the charters in America to be \'a.cated^ai 
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onies to be united to the crown. Early in the reign of 
queen Ann vwho ascended the throne in iro2, a bill 
for this purpose was actually laid before parliament. 
The reasons alledged for the measure were, that the 
colonies violated the laws of trade* defrauded the rev- 
enue, harbored pirates and the like. Sir H^nry Ash- 
hurst) tlie agent of Connecticut^ remonstrated against 
fthe measure, contradicted the charges against the col- 
onies, and represented that such a plan would be inju*- 
rious to their rights, and ruinous to their prosperity. 
Happily the bill was not parsed, and all the attempts of 
Dudley were frustrated. 

592. Controversies of the A^eiu- England Colonies 
vjith the Dutch, In a few years after the English came 
to America, a eontest arose between thorn and the 
Dutch at Manhattan, respecting the lands on the Con- 
necticut. Both parties were pleased with the fertility 
of the lands ; both claimed the soil and both intended 
to gain possession of it. But the Dutch had prurchascd 
a few acres of land and planted a fort on it in 1633, 
before the English had attempted a plantation. The 
Plymouth men however arrived and built a trading 
house in a week or two after the Dutch had got posses- 
sion. Notwithstanding the enmity between the; Eng- 
lish and Dutch the latter were suffered to keep pos- 
session for more than twenty years, when a war break- , 
ing out, the Dutch fort was taken^ and the lands con- 
liscat«d, in 1654* 

393. Disfiutea relating to Long -Island and Delaware* 
About the. year 1640, some of the Connecticut and 
New-Haven- planters, purchased large . tracts of land 
on Long-Island, and began settlements; The New- 
Haven colony also made settlements on the Delaware. 
The Dutch, wishing to monopolize ' the trade, deter- 
mined to restrain the English from extending their set- 
tlements, and in 1 642 invaded and broke up their plan- 
tations on Long-Island and the Delaware, The Eng- 
lish complained also that the Dutch sold arms and am«> 
munition to the Indians— and for many ije'AXfk xk^n^s^^Jv 
accusations passed between the patu^^. \tv \^'5k<^ •> ^V^ - 

M 
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Stuyvcsant, the Dutch goYcrnor went to Hartford, W* 
ing invited to an atmcable agreement with the commis- 
sioners of the colonics. He there made claim to the 
lands on the west of the Conncctictit by g^rant and by 
purchase from the nativeS) and demanded a surrfeiidw 
of them. The ccmmissiouerB repliedi and manifesU^ 
their title by charter, purchase and possession. 

394. Result of the Corftrence, After much alter* 
ration, the parties agreed lo submit their claims and 
fJifTcrcnces lo arbitrators, who, on the 19th of Sept. 
1650, came to the foUowiiig determination. Thai as 
most of the complaints and subjects of dispute arose 
urt'der the preceding governor of Manhattan, Mr. 
Kcift, they would not come to a full conclusion, until 
Mr. Stuyvesimt had made a representation of the fects 
to the con^pany in Holland under whom he acted. 
AV'ith respect to the claims of New-Haven and the 
Dutch to the land on the Delaware, theii called Soutii 
River, they declined a decision for want of evidehcc 
on the part of the Dutch. But they determined tliat 
the boundary between t,he English aiid Dutch, on Long- 
Island, should be a stri^it line across the island Tromthe 
westernmost part of. Oyster Bay ; and on the main 
land, a line running on the west side of Greenwich 
Bay, northerly twenty nJks into the country, provi* 
ded It should not come within ten miles of th« Hud- 
soli. The Dutch we»e permitted to hold their fort and 
lands in Hartford, and the remainder of the lands on 
both sides of the CQnne.ciicut, was adjudged to iM 
English. 

395. Subsequent Dhfiutea with the Dutch, After Uus 
award, the New-Haven people attempted again to esta* 
blish themselves on the Delaware ; but they were pre* 
vented by th^ Dutch, %yho arrested the mess^^ngers sent 
to give notice of this resolution to the governor. The 
New Haven people petitioned the commissioners of the 
United Colonies to redress their injuriics and main- 
tain their rights. The commissioners remonstrated tp 
the l)utuh governor, but without success. In 1655, 
the corrim is sioners held v\\\ exUW)T<\!\Tv^t'^ vixcicUn^, ol 
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€iccount of hiformation tkat the Dutch had formed a plot 
against the English, and were instigating the Indians to 
<:ommit hostilities. The evidence of such a plot 
eonrinced ail the commissioners, except those ol 
Massachusetts, who opposed a war with the Dutch. 
Stuyvesant denied the plot and offered to prove his in- 
tipcence. But no balisfaction was given, and men 
were raised for an expedition against the Dutch. Thie 
niext spring, in 1654, orders were received from Crom- 
well tQ treat the Dutch as enemies, and a fleet was sent 
with forces to act against them in America, But the 
defeat of the Dutch lleet under Admiral Tromp in Eu* 
rope, put an end to the war, and little was done in 
America, except the taking of the Dutch fort at Hart^ 
ford. 

39<J^ DisfiutcM after Connecticut obtained a .Charter* 
After the restoration of the royal government in Kn? 
gland, in 1660, Connectitut obtained a charter 
which covered the colony of New-Haven and extend- 
ed her limits' to the South Sea. This extension of her 
claims westward iMi L.oiig*-l8land and in West-Chester; 
in consequence of this charter, alarmed gwernor Sttiy^ 
vesant, who sent agents to Connecticut in 1663, to ircal 
with the legislature on the suhject. The assern- 
Wy resolved, for the sake of peace, to forbear the ex ■ 
crcise of authority on the west end of Long-Islandj 
|>rovided the Dutch should not molest the English plan- 
tations, which petitioned to be under the governmeni 
of Connecticut and which had been received. Aboul 
the.siame tinje the assembly authorized Thomas Pell 
to purchase of the Indians the land between \Vest-Chcs.< 
tcr and the Hudson, as fur south as Haerleni Creels 
The patent to the Duke of York of the Dutch posses^ 
Bions in America, granted Miirch 12, 1664, was fol- 
lowed by an armament under Col. Nichols, which i*e- 
duced them all to subjection to the crown of Englundj 
und released thtt colonies from further apprehensions 
from the Dutch. 

397. Boundaries between Connecticut and ^ev^-York. 
After Col Nichols had subdued K^V««'^^^^.^A%aA.V "^ 
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jtivcn it the present naxn«, ^1pw-Torib, he and his asso- 
ciutes, appqhited by the crown, met with the agents 
appointed by Connecticut, and oa the fifth of Decem- 
ber, 1664, determined the boundary of their respeci- 
ive jurisdictions to be, a line beginning oh the east side 
of Maroncck river or creek, at the place where xhe salt 
Wiiter meets the fresh, at high water, and thence north 
north-west to the line of Massachusetts. They determi- 
ned also thcVhole of Long-Island to be undejrthe ju- 
risdiction of the Duke of York, a<;cordihg to his char- 
ter ;. so that the New-England cplonies lost the posses- 
sion of that island. 

398. Proceedings after th^ War nvith the Dutch, 
InMaixii, 1672, king Charley declared war against th^ 
^)tates of Holland, and in the following buminer, a 
Dutch force arrived at New-York and took possession 
of ,it.. The inhabitants of Delaware submitted to the 
Dutch, biit the colony of Connecticut took measures 
of defence, and opposed the demands of the Dutch 
who required the people of Long-Isjand to siitmit to 
their govemncnt, and tuk.e an bath' bf alleglaiice to 
the. Slates Of Holland. The. Dutch attempted: to sub- 
due the islund.an^ some of the western towns of the 
colony, but were repelled. In 'February, 1 674 j peace 
toqk place between the powers at war ; by which New- 
York was resrorcd to the English. To prevent all dis- 
pute about his title, the Duke of York took a liew pa- 
yent of his territories iii America, dated June SO", 
1674, and committed tlue governtnerit of' them . to Sir 
Ethnond Andross., ' \J 

399. ji?idro8fi*s Proceedins^s towards Connecticttt, Sir 
Edrnond, by virtue of the patent to the Duke pf York, 
cltumed the land on the west side of the Connecticut^ 
to the prejudice of the Connecticut charter, a^nd in vi- 
olation of this agreement of 1664. To enfprce his 
claims, he attempted in. 1675 to take the fort at Say- 
bropX; anS after making a show of his forqe, he re- 
quested a conference, which was granted. • Attempting 
tp read>ki8 comnussioi> and the Dukc's patent, Capt* 
Bull; .who cpi^mandedtUe fort, forbid tlvt. x^i^tdysv^, un^ 
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Alircctccl his clerk to read the protest of Conncctitut 
against his proceedings. At this manly cond4ict Sir 
Edmond was so much pleased^that oaheaj^ng the offi* 
cer's nam^ to be Bully he declared his " horns ought to 
, be tipped with silver/' Finding the colopy resolute, h6 
gave up JtjJs design, and sailed to Long-Island. . , 

400. i\ejinal Settlement of the JLine be txuc en Connect 
tUut and Mw-York, In 1683, Col. Dungan arrived at 
New-Yoi'kjin character of govcl'nor,. In November, 
the General Court of Connecticut appointed a com- 
mitrecf 10 congratulate him on his a>rivaly ,and settle 
tlHi boundary between the two governments. On the 28th 
of November of the same year, the agents came t« 
an agreement, that the line ef partition should begin 
at Byrctm nver, at a point called Lyon*s Point, where 
that river falls into the sound, and run northerly at not 
less than twenty miles distance from thQ. Hudson, to 
the 5 mth line of Massachusetts. This agreement w^s 
confirined by the legislature of Cpmiccticut in May, 
1684, the linj^s. were ia . part run and ratiEed February 
24, 1685, by governor Duugan: ajid governor Treat. 
This ai^reem cut was confirmed by, king William, March 
38, 1700. Further progress w^smadc in running the 
lines ia 1725, but the business was not completed^ till 
May 1 4, 1731, when the lines were established, as th<^y 
now ^xist. In this settlemeni New- York ceded to Con* 
Ijecticut a tract of land on the Sounds called Greenwich, 
which was settled by Kiiglisli people who c,hose to.be 
annexed to Connecticut ; and in return, Conuectic it 
ceded to Ne>v- York si j^ty thous^Ad acres o>much bet- 
ter litt*d| called the Oblong. . 

401. ^Ar Line between Maasac^huaetta and Connecti' 
tut. The south line of Massachuse'tt^y according to 
cbar-tcr runs west from a point three miles south of the 
most southef.y brarach of Charles llivcr and every part 
of it ; and the north lineofConnecticut i^the south line of 
Massachusetts. When Mr. Pynchon ^settled/ Spring* 
field, and the first plantations were made v\v, Cvixix^'t'^^vv- 
cut, in 7635, it was not known whtlWt /Oa^ v^vxvvcrt'*^ 
Wonld £xll within iho \ii\\\x% ot M^issjicViWs^XVi ^"c v:^ 
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Btit Mr. Pynphon at first considered himself as belong* latri 
ing to the jttrisclictions of the Connecticut plantations. Iv^t 
In 1642, Massachusetts employed two sHrveyors, |vt. 
Woodward and Saftcry,to run the line between the col- 
Ionics These pretended to ascettain the south line on 
Charles river and, then sailing round and going uptht 
Connecticut they attempted to fix the line there in the 
same latitude. But cither through inattention or the 
use of bad instruments they determined tKe line to fill 
in Windsor, many miles south of the true line. 

402. Mcti9urt3 takvn ^fhr ascertiiimn^ the Boundary, 
Connecticut was dissatiistied with the determination of 
Woodward and Saifrry, and made repeated proposals 
?o Musacbu'seits for a mutual adjustment of the con- 
troversy, ^vhich were in cffcctusfl. In 1694, acoittnul* 
tee appointed ty Connecticut, run the line and found 
the former survey very erroneous. In this^ situatipB) 
the inhabitants of Suffield and £nfield» who settled tMi« 
4er the claims of jurisdiction Of Massac bu sett B| con- 
tinued to encroach Upon Windsor and Simabui^, which 
excited wann animosities. In the year WOO, further 
attempts were made to procure an atfilcable settlement 
of the dispute ; the line was run "by commissioners of 
b(Hh colonies, yi 1702, and found to fail far north of 
the former line.; but Massachusetts disagixed to their 
report. In 1 708, Connecticut appointed commissioners 
with full powers to run the line and establish the boun- 
dary ; and resolved that unless Massachusetts would 
iiniie to complete the busiiness, they would "^apply to 
the crown. > ; / 

■ 403-. Si'ftUment (if the* boundary between Maitttchu- 
9ctt9 and Connecticut, Mas3achus^tts did not agree at 
once to the proposal of Connecticut | but in 1713, 
commissioners were oppointed on the part of bdth col- 
onies, who came to an agreement on the 13th of July. 
On running the line, it wa^s found tofall north of Enfield 
Suffieid and' Woodstock, which of cout'Se came withm 
the jurisdiction of* Conntcucut. A'S an equivolent for 
the land which had been taitcn from Connecticut by 
^yjcroi^cAinents, MtissacUus^Ais gt^xm^^^ vr'^<.VQW\\^ 
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the western part of that colony, which, in 1716, waJ 
<i for two thbusond two hundred and seventy -fotir 
Hars, which sum was applied to the u^e of Yale Col- 
^€. This agreetiieht however was not considered 
Conclusive and satisfactory ; nor was the bounda- 

Wtween the two states definitively settled till May, 

• 14. ..... 

404. Rhode- Island, By the original .patent of Con- 
•cticut, granted hy the Earl of" Warwick to Lojd Say 
'd«)thers, Dated March 19th, 176l> the eastern limit 

th6 colony was Narragaliset River. In the chartei' 
1662, the same river was tnade the eastern hounda- 
' ©f the colbny. In March, 1 643 tlic planters at Prov- 
ence and Newport obtained from the EarVof War- 
Uk and the con.Wi6siorters of plantations, a charter 
' inc6fp5ritf©fiv-Hith' ^ '. vcr s -tf goTCi'i^peiU j b\it 
t boundaries of their jurisdiction' were not defi- 
cl. In the foilowing year,'sonic of the planters ap- 
ied to the commissioners of the United Colonies, to 
'' received im'^er the government of one of the dol- 
tiesj^and received for answer, that if the major part 
the land holders woullj, withovit reservation, subuiit 
the r Massac husfctti or Plyi^ioutK might receive 
em, 

405. 'BeterminatioH of fhe Colonies concerning Rhodc' 
land. At a itieetiug of the conlniis^iontr.s of the, coto- 
eshelrfat'Plymouth in Sept. 1648^ an application \jas 
celvcd from the Rhodclslanders to be received, into 
e confederacy ; but thfe commissioners VepUed, that 
;)on perusal of^ the Plymouth patent, they found 




g tne. umapuanis— let II uicy 
6uM acknowletlg^ the'msolVes Within the jurisdicfioti 
• Plymouth,' they would be received into the union 
^^. protected. But they h>;ver ^pnsented aind m,aifitain- 

i a distinct civil gov'eniitient, v . 

.4t>6. ' JEx tension of the bounds of Providence Plaiitd* 
ong^ * The commissioners appointed by Charles 2d to 
=Ule disputes between the' coWivK.^v/'^^^'^^ >!^>K /^^ 
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whom was Col. Nicliol3> dctermtned thcit as tiie I 
{>;anaet9 hadfin 1 644, submitted to beco)n£ subje 
,the crown of Eoj^lund, their country also belong 
the crown. They ordered the purchasers to r( 
from the lands, and arbitrarily extended the boui 
the Province to Paucatuc River. In 1661, the 1 
Colonies remonstrated with th# government of I 
.Island, against theintrusionsof their people upoi 
jicar Paucatuc and the Pequot country^ which ha 
conquered by the joint arms of Massachusetts an 
necticut, and had been located and disposed of. 
quent dispi^tes arose between Connecticut and 
Islaiidt 

4X>7% Charter limits of Rh9de Jshnd* In the < 
granted to Rhode Island and ProvidSMC. P»*»^ 
l»y Charles 2d, dated July &, 'ie>63, the coloi 
bounded west on Piiucatuc River^ north on Mat 
«etts, and east by the'west line of tl)e Plymouth 
along the east side .of Seekonk River to Piitucke 
.This charter included the labels to the Narrj 
River, which had been included in the old pa 
Connecticut in 1632, and which, the king had, tl 
before, confirmed, by charter tx> Connectictit* 
occasioned y;r Cut uncasinessAnd controversies-— 
Island pleaded, in justification, an agreement b 
Mr. Wiiuhrop and Mr. Clark in England, dated 
7th 1663^ by which NJr. Winthrpp as agent for C< 
lout, consented that Paucatuc should l^e, the be 
between the colonies. 

, 408. Conquest Cif the Mifrdguti^etM and Jlnat. 
mcntsbfthc Boundary* Xt\ 167(5, the forces of t 
ted Colonies siibdiied the NarragaU^ets, axid took 
sion of their country. The Rhode Islanders 1 
Assisted in the conquest, wjd Ccnnecticvft, rejeci 
Jfcgreement of Mr. Winthrop, as void few want of 
ity, determined to settte and govern the counti 




bet they rcpbTit^j\\iiiX tVi<i ^wt^.^^>«fe^'C <i^ 
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nged to' Connecticut. This report was not 
il^med by the king and the controversy continued 
iy' years* when a spirit of conciliation induced Con- 
icat to appoint a ooinmittee to make an amicablq 
leihent of \{^ controversy. On the 12th of May, 
2, the agents\f the two colonies agreed and cbn- 
led the line between them, to be Paucatuc River, 
a the sea to thb moutli of Ashaway — ^thence a strait 
, to the south-west comer of Warwick — and thence 
>rth line to Massachusetts. This line was run In 
^y and remains the boundary between the states of 
^neGticut and Rhode Island. 

09, jEa^iern boundary between Massachusetts and 
^e-island. The colony of Rhode-Island ws^ bound- 
tjy Charter on the west line of Plymouth. After 
^outh was annexed to Massachusetts in 1692, dis- 
- s arose concerning the boundary between that colo- 
iid Rhode-Island, which were not finally terminated 
about .the yfear 1740, when commissioners, were 
:>intfed to settle the boundary. To the surprize of 
sachtisetts, the line was dietermined to be east of 
tol, Tiverton, and' several 6ther towns. Which had 
yyi been consideted as within Plymouth or MaSsa- 
i^ts, but which^were now annexed to Rhode Island. 
Wachiisctts appealed to the' cro%n,^btit without ef-^ 
• The Jine was established, and now remains the 
JrtJaty between the two states. ^ 
O.' Govcfnjntnt of J^c^if- Hampshire. The first plan- 
fHrs on * tfie Paac at away, were begun under grants td 
On s^nd Gorges, before the date; of the Ma^sachu- 
i 'charted Other Seltlemcnts were made under k 
^hase froiri ttic Xridiaris. The planters, having no 
^' or p(^vcrs &f government ,frpm the croWn, united 
fomed' regulations for their govemmetit, and for 
i^ tlme/their jgovetnbf Was appointed by the pro- / 
itorsin England. In 1641, they fomally subniitted 
ii^ government ' of Massacliuaetts^' and continued 
ject to H, until the year \6lfSy when the he\T% tA 
son and Gorges v^y'^^^^ ♦their claims, vfVvYOft.VtA 
U sttfTered to' lie dl)rmant, and dfeman4^4.\>^^Vt ^^* 
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perty and rifjiit of government. Upon a. hear 
the parties, it was determined by the judges of Ej 
that the towns on the Pascatawuy were not with 
hounds of Massachusetts. Accot'dingly on the 1 
September 1679) aconnnission passed the ^rea 
erecting New-Hampshire into a ^parate and 
government. 

41 1. Boundaries between Ma^^achu9ett9\^and^ 
MatuJiMhirc, For many years after, this separai 
controversy subsisted between the colonieS) r< 
to their respective boundaries. At Iength>. in 
commissioners duly appointed, having heard t) 
ties and considered their claims, made a report 
•was disagreeable to both. The pai*ties appealed 
king jind •council, whoj in 1759, decided 
line betv/ecn tlie colonies on the South of New* 
shirey should lua three miles nor Ui of the^l«i 
from the sea to a point due. north of Pautijcket 
then it due west course to his majesty's jother g 
snents* On. the nprtlu a line alQng the middle < 
cataway^ and the^ Salmon Falls J[liver,.t9 the: i 
head of the same, ezten4fn^. one hundred an4 
miles from Pascat away harbor, was evtabUshed 
boundary between Ne»>Hampshirc and IVIi^lne., 
ure the present boundaines. ^ 

413. Vermont. That tract of land wlud^ lies 
tvest side'of Connecticut riverj between the i)Oi 
of Massachusetts and.Canafla» rema^nevl |i wili) 
till about the vear 1750.. The charters and gl 
New Hampshire did not extend to \\^q Conoe 
but aftef the settlement f>f the line between that 
and MasstOcKusetts in 173^^ s^ li^e which was 
1741, the colony of New-Hampshire began to 
her-clainis westward as far. as tlie east line of Ne^ 
5?luch is twenty miles from the Hudson. Fort 
mer had been built io 1724 for a protection aga^ 
ravages ; it was supposed at that, time to be in 
chusettfi, but on running the line, It fell to the s 
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r jurisdiction. T|ic place is now in the town of 
iieborough, m Vermont, 

3. First Locatioha in Vermont, In 1749, fienning 
twordi, governoi* of New-Hampshire, granted a 
ship >>ft the west, and adjoining to the colony ttf 
-York wiiich he called Bennington — This is the 
t town in that state. For many years he continti- 
grant* townships on the wcst^side of the Connec- ^ 
and Ae territory thus acquired the name of New- 

psliire grants. Under these grants settlements 
made with surprizing rapidity; especially after 
onquest of Canada in 1 760.-— About, this time New-* 
began to assert her claim to this tract of land, 
r the clause qf the grant to the Duke of York, 
h specified the Irnds on the nvc^t ^ide of the Cori' 
cut ; and in 1763, Governor Golden issued a pro- 
ation asserting that claim. In 1764, thei governor 
5w«Hampshire issued a proclamation, asserting thj5 
is of that colony to the same territory. 

4. progresft of the Controversy, The government 
ew-York applied io the crown, and in 1764 an 
r wa^ obtained, in which his majesty declared the 
aecticut to be the boundaiy between New-Hamp- 
5 and New-York, which was considered by New- 
:. as ^ decision that the territory belongcJd to that 
ly. In consequenc'e of which, the government of 
-York proceeded to divide the torritory into t:oun- 
erect CPU rts, and grant lands. The grants made 
few-Uumpshire, were declared to be invalid, and 
jrantees wer« required to surrender them and take 
grants under N ew-York. Actions ^f ejectment 
! brought, and judgment recovered against the oc- 
nts* Some of the inhabitants complied with the 
isitions ; and many vefuscd. Controversies suc- 
ed which ended in opposition to the sheriff of Al- 
, confusions and riots. In 1757, the agents of the 
ers procured an order of the king to put a stop to 
)roceedings of Xew-York, 

5. Violent Measures of JW'w-York. \\v Vtl^> 
^jior rr)r'an o/ New-York madf> so\\\^ tX\.^x«^v?» v^ 
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effect an asiicable adjustment of this controversy ; 
the claitxM of the parties could not be recpncikd. 
1774, the legislature of New-York passed an act, 
l^lngit felony in any of the settlers to refuseto surr( 
himself to the orders of the Governor and council 
a reward was offered for apprehending sctcb o 

* principal settlers. The consequence was, a, com 
tion on the part of the settlers to resist the c 
of ifew-York by force. An attempt was made in co 
with Col. Skeen, to procure this territory, tp be er 
into a separate royal government ; but the re vol' 
ary war in 1775, ohanged the aspect of affairs. 
session of the court at Westminster was oppos 
force— one man was killed by the military, in att 
ing to disperse the insurgents ; and a committee 
inhabitants resolved it to be the cluty of the settl 
renounce and resist the government of New-Yoi 
til some security could be obtained for their liv 
safety^ 

416. Proceedings of the settlers daring the 
In autumn 1775, some persons attended upon th 
gress in Philadelphia, to obtain advice-*— but r 

\ could be, obtained, except the opinionsf of indi^ 
that it was prudent to, associate, and fc^rm teni 
regulations. In January, 1776, a oonventioti at 
prepared and transmitted a memorial to Co! 
manifesting their readiness to i)ear a full propoi 
the burdens of the war, but not to be considcrec 
longing to Ne^r-York, Ano»ther convention in Ju 
entered into an association for the defence of theii 
and in Septeiifber, they resolved to take measur 
erecting their territory into an independent sta 
general convention was called arid met in Januar; 
at Westminster. On the 1 6th of that month, it ^ 
solved that the *' district of territory, called New-^ 
shire grants, of right ought to be and is hereby < 
ed to be an independent state." To this territoi 
given the name of Vermont y which sig^nifies 
Mountain J frbm the moviTvtadtvs of that name, n 

through the state. 
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Proceedingft of Congrtte tvith regard to Ver* - 
^fo sooner was a goveriuBcnt and state formed 
erritory, than an application wfts made to Con- 
jr the convention, to be received into the confed- 
s an independent state. To this measure the state 
-York made a most formidable opposition ; and 
5nt a rapture, or dangerous altercations, with 
)rk, congress was obliged to decline receiving 
kt into the union, and avoid any act that should 
rued into an acknowledgement of the independ- 

that state. New-Hampshire had long before 
;o (exercise jurisdiction over the territory, and 
idrawn all claims to the property. 
Extenni^n of Vermont JurUdiction. By the ori- 
•ants to Mason under which New-Hampshire 
led, the colony could not claim more than sixty 

territory from the moutli of the Pascataway, 
3ral towns west of that line were settled and 
d by New-Hanipshire by common consent. In 
cteen of the towns on the east of the Connecti- 
[ not within the limits of the Jjrants to Mason> 
!d to be United with Vermont. This question 
rrred to the people, and the assembly in June, 
ted to receive them into the jurisdiction of Vcr- 

This measure alarmed New-Hampshire, and 
\ warm remonstrances to Vermont, and to 
s. That body was much xiispleased, and the 
jmbly in Vermont voted not to erect the sixteen 
ta a county, which was a virtual disavowal of 
•mer proceedings. 

7laim9 to Vermont, The inhabitants of the six- 
carded towns, and some of the town 9 on the 

the Connecticut, made a feeble attempt to 
>ther state, whose center and seat of govem- 
mid be ou the river ; but without success. To 

such confusion and altercation, Vermont, in 
r, 1779, voted to dissolve the union with the 
owns, Soon after this step, New-Hwsxv^V^T^ 
assert her claim to the whole tevrvVoT^^ ^& ^-a* 
mads of New-York, wadHe^^XoxV »%«t^*.^ 

N 
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her claim also to the whole territory, as far as the C« 
Tiecticut. Massachusetts also set up a clium to a p 
of t^e same lands. In this state of. things, the govi 
nor of New- York exercised ucls of aiuhoriiy within V« 
mont, and every thing wore the appearance of an J 
peal to arms. Some military officers commissioned 
the governor of New-York> were taken prisoncrt 
cui. AUun of Vermont ; but upon the governors apj 
o.itioa to Congress they were liberated. v 

•i20. Prrjcet'uinifs of Coni(rcH8 on that Occasion, C( 
•;Vict>s directed their commissioners appointed for 1 
purpose, to Inquire into the fwicts relative to these com 
vcrjjies; but iljis inquiry produced no reconciliati 
('unstress tliercforc, in ■Scpteni))er, 1779, reco:>imeuc 
Lw the parti^'s concerned, to pass laws authorizing Ci 
Kress to hear and deterniin their differences. N< 
\ork and New-Hampshire complied ; but Verm 
<kciined it, as did Massachusetts. The government 
V'eruionc published an appeal, in which it was maint; 
e.l that. Congress ought not to intermiddle with the 
lice iuid govern'\ierit of that state, or arbitrate upon 
rights. In June, 178p, Congress resolvedxliat the { 
ccedings of Vermont- were highly unwarrantable, 
subversive of the peace and welfare of the Uni 
States. In Sept. Congress began to hear evidence of 
claims, of the st^ites, to the territory of Vermont, but 
business was left unfinished. 

421. Extension of th^ Jurisdiction of Vermont » V 
mont being pressed hy its opposers, determined to 
lai'ge the limits and augment the strength of the st 
By means of circular letters* a convention was calle 
delegates ft'om the towns on the east side of the ri 
Forty-three towns agreed to unite with Vermont, 
in February, 1781, th^ir desire was nbtified to the 
sembly of Vermont at Windsor. Upon which the 
sembly on the 14th of that month, resolved to claim 
jurisdiction of £ftl the territory in New-Hampsfc 
west of the Mason line. On the 22d the articles of 
jon were ratified. Sorae p^t^otv^ vjlthin the limit 
Veir'Fork having ' iwUm^Med «w^«.^vt'fe\jci>a^\vKv\R.\' 
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Vermont for protection, the assembly on the 14th of 
February, resolved to extend their claim of Jurisdiction 
to the river Hudson. 

422. jyegociaciona of Vermont with the British Com^ 
blander. Not having been able, by repeated applica- 
. tions, to procure an admission into the union of the 
•states, th^ leaders in Vermont adopted the plan of ex- 
citing the jealousy of Congress, by entering into nego- 
x:iation with the British commanders in New- York 
and'^Canada ; and by making it believed, that if not 
received into the union, the state would put ^itself un- 
der tho protection of the British government. This 
liegoci'ation was attended with this good effect — it amu- 
sed tiie British with the hope of detaching that state 
from tlie American confederacy, and induced them to 
suspend hostilities en ks frontiers. This farce was 
continued, with great address about three years, until 
the peace of 1783. 

423. Mrasurest which led to the Admisaion of Vermont 
into the Union, On the 7th of August 1781, Congress 
resolved to appohit a committee of live, to confer with 
the agents of the several contending states, respecting 
the claims of Vermont to independence. On the 20th 
of the same month, they resolved it to be a preliminary 
to the recognition of Vermont as an independent state, 
that all its claims east of the Connecticut, and within 
twenty miles of the Hudson, should be relinquished. — 
In October, ^these resolutions were considered by the 
assembly of Vermont, but it was determined not to 
comply with the conditions. In this situation of af- 
fairs New-Hampshire and New-York prepared to re- 
pel the usurpations of Vermont upon their territory*, 
%Hth force of arms. Fortunately, iio blood was shed, 
and in January 1782, General Washington interposea 
his influence, and like a guardian angel, persuading 
the rulers of Vermont to recede frem their unwarranta- 
ble claims, pointed out to them the way^f safety. On 
the 28th of February 1782, the assembly of Vermont 
withdrew thei-r c»" vims withjn their ovv^WiX \vcx^\.%s 
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the Connecticut on the east and New-York line oatbe 
vest. , 

424. Xeiv Sources of Altercation, In the county o^ 
Whidbam, were some persons attached to the govevn* 
n\ent uf New-York, who opposed the raising and pay* 
ing of men for protecting the frontiers of Vermont, 
and who attempted to exercise the powei's of gpvern* 
nient under authority frem the government of Net- 
York* The Sheriff, aided by the military, was sent to 
protect the courts— OFivc of the obnc^xious characters 
were banished and others fined. jNew-York appealed 
.to Congress, who, in XJeceiiiber 1783, resolved that the 
proceedings qf Vermont were derogatory. tQ the author- 
ity of the United States, and dangerous to the confed- 
eracy, They also required Vermont to indemnify the 
persons who had suffered damages from their proceed- 
ing.. This resolution had no effect, but to call forth a 
hold and spirited remonstrance from the governor and 
council of Vermont, and another from tlie assembly) 
disputing the right of Congress to intermeddle with 
the government of the state, and announcing their de- 
termination to muiniain independence. 

425. Final Jdmi^sion of Vermont into the Uhi^n, 
After the peace of 1783, Veriiumt, release^l Irom the 
fear of the enemy, was less soficitous about joiniug the 
confederacy of states. . In this condition, it continued 
a separate state, managing its own concenis, until the 
year 1789. But after the organization of the general 
government over the states, ia that year, New-York, 
ceased to oppose the independence of Vewnont, andjn 
July 17 frQjapptan ted commissioners to settle the con- 
troversy. In Octobei', Vermont appointed commission- 
ers for the same purpose After meeting uiid, deliberf 
ating, the parties agreed — -and New- York consented 
that- Vermont should be admiUed into the union, oo 
condition of passing an. act to pay to Nc w- York thirty 
thousand dollars, as a cpmpensation for lands in Ver- 
mont claimed by citizens pf New- York— ^in consequence 
of this agreement a convejjition was called at Benning- 
ton, Jn January 1791, a ycsoV^xUqww^^ V^^^^4ftir 
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'^tiUig tlie eonfederacy, and a^cn^s were appointed by 
^e assembly to repair to PhiUdelphia to negoci vte 
^^ttnion. Onthe 18th ofFeb. 1791, the business w..8 
^mpleted, aud Vermont became a member of the con- 
'^eracy. 

42&. Controversy between Connecticut and Pcnnayl- 
^nia. Connecticut, by her charter, extended from 
*€ Narraganset river on the east, to the South-Sra on 
^e wesfe, excepting such lands as were then occupied 
y* prior settlefrs. This charter was granted in 1 G€2, 
^ 1651 William Penn obtained a grant of lairds on 
fewest side of Delaware river, extending northward 
> the fort y^ third degree of latitude. Tne date of I .is 
t'ant is nearly ninety years after the date of the chur- 
-X of Connecticut ; but it covers a part of the tenitory 
hich the people of Couixecticut considei^d as granted 
^ them. For nearly a centuiy aftrr the date of tlic 
barter,' Connecticut neglected to claim and settle that 
Eirt of her territory, which lay westward of the col- 
tiy of New-York ; and the commissioners sent by 
*e king detea*mined in 1664, that the river or creek 
Eilled Maronec, should be the western boundary oi 
Connecticut. 

627, Purcfiase and settlement of Wyoming, Afier 
•onnecticut had granted all the lauds eastward of New- 
ork, some persons formed a design of planting the 
^ds within her chartet*, on the Susquehanna* A 
^inipany was formed in 1753, and a purchase made 
'om the Sachem of the six nations, by deed dated July 
Uh, 1754, of a large tract of. land on the Susquehanna 
t Wyoming. The legislaturei^ ©f Connecticut sane- 
oned the proceeding ; but by reason of the war which 
allowed, the land lay vacant, till 1762„ when the first 
^ttlemeots were begun, which were enlarged in the 
>llowing- years, and especially in 1768. In 1774, 
^e settlement was erected into a town called West- 
toreiand, which sent representatives to the assembly 
f Connecticut. In 1776 it was formed into a countyji 
^d courts establislied, as in^ther counties in the 
Dlouy, 

N 2; ' . ^ - 
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438. Pcnntylvania Purthate qfthe same J 
treaty of the Connecticut men with the I 
the subsequent purchas€9 excited ihe ieal< 
proprietaries of Pennsylvania ; Jind they e« 
negoclation with Kcndrick, a sachem wlac 
ned signing the deed to the Connecticut 
to procure a deed of the sanSe lands, and dei 
necticut^purchase. This object was effect 
thiit a deed of the lands was obtained fron 
chiefs. Grants of lands were made under 
nient of Pennsylvania, and settlements bi 
excited warm disputes, and an attempt wasn 
the Connecticut settlers from the lands 
*rms» 

439. Progress qf thi» Cont rover ay. In 
gislaturc of Connecticut transmitted to En| 
questions to be proposed to the most able ] 
pecting her title to the lands west of New- 
answers were favourable to her claims, anil 
the colony to maintain them. But the r 
was suspended the controversy, uwti! tlw 
when both states agreed to appoint commis 
full powers to determin the dispute. The 
ers were appointed, and an act of Congress 
constituting them a court to hefer and deter 
troyersy. This act was dated August 2 
the 1 9th of November 1782, the commis 
and opened th^ court at Trenton. 

436* Points in the Contro-versy* Thcag 
necticut in support of their claims, relied 
ter granted in 1 620 to the council of PI3 
Eurl of Warwick's deed to Lord Say and S( 
pJihy in 1 662— -the charter of Connecticut 
1662, and the purchase from the Indians 11 
grant to William Penn in 1681 — a deed 
-dians to the proprietary, dated October 25, 
i»g to him the right of preemption to t 
question«f-an<on the known and establii 
of the state of Pennsy#anta. It was urg 
#et^emcnt of the line betiirQcti New-York a 
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50> 1664 atnd lft83, had established the west- 
ary of Connecticut. But the agents ef the 
3 i^alntained that tliose decisions were in* 
1^ to fijt the divisional line between New- York 
cticat. 

inrminntion qf the Court. On the 13th of 
IT52> the court pronounced their jadgmcnt, 
their Xm^imous opinion^ the state of Con* 
id HO right to the lands in controversy ; but 
trisdlction and preemption of allthe territory 
a the charter boundary of Pennsylvania, then 
Connecticut, of right belonged to Pennsyl- 
is decisiDn • terminated the controversy on the 
3 state of Conn 3oticut ; bin as it did not de- 
right to the soil, a long; and violent contro- 
ed between Pennsylvania and the settters at 

'^t em Reserve, Notwithstanding the state 
icut acquiesced in the decision of the court 
, so far as it respected the land claimed by 
ila, yet they maintuined thejir claim to all the 
'ithin the north and south boundary lines of 
»s expressed in the charter lying west ©f the; 
mit of Pennsylvania and extending to the 
In compliimcc with the recommendation 
is, and with a view to obtain the implied 
f their charter claims, the state of Connect- 
er delegates in Congress in the year 178$ 
e United States, all the lands within the char- 
west of Pennsylvania, excepting a tract of 
ed and twenty miles in length, adjoining to 
lia on the west. This cession wasuc'cepted, 
ceptance was considei'ed as an indirect ac- 
jment that the Connecticut claim was well 
his tract was of one hundred and twenty miles^ 
»ted out of the cession, was called the i?e- 

U and Apfirapriationa of the Peserve.A part 
rved lunds amounting to half a tniltion of 
gt^^tted by the ttate tQ x\i^ \\:^^\X'«2ejX'^ ^^ 
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New-London, Fairfield, and Norwalk, irhose pro 
'had been destroyed by the British troops, duiiai 
war. The remainder was sold, in 17&S, andthe 
e> arising: from the sale appropriated to the purp 
constituting a perpetual fund, for the support of s( 
in the state. To secure this land and the title 
purchasers, against the claims of the United S 
an act of Congress was obtained in the beginning 
year 1800, by which the title of Connecticut w 
firmed, and the purchasers secured in their p 
sions on the condition that the state of Conn< 
should relinquish all future claim to land, lying 
ward of the present liinits of the* state. At tb< 
session of the legislature in 180G, an act was 
fully complying with this condition, and thus le 
controversy which had lasted more than thirty 
The territory thus reserved, forms a part ef the? 
Ohio. 

434. Government and Law 9 cf the JVVty-jE 
Colonies. The charters under which the first settle 
in New-England, were made, vested in the corpoi 
the power of making all laws which should be d 
expedient,, provided they were not repugnant 
laws of England. By the charter of Massachuse 
powers of government were lodged in the go 
deputy governor and eighteen assistants, who \^ 
be chosen by the freemen, and who constituted \ 
to be held monthly — and in th6 whole body of th 
menj who were to be summoned to hold a genera 
at least once a year. The first general court in 
was held May 17, O. S. 1631, when all the ft 
attended and took the oath. 

455. Fir^t fiTactice tinder the Charter. At tl 
election the freemen chose the assistants and thes< 
the governor and deputy governor from among 
own number ; but this was a departure from the 
ter ; and at the general court in May 163'2, it \ 
derecl that the freemen should choose the goveri 
assistants annually, and tiie-govern©r be always 
ed from among the aBsistaxHs. ^ TVye^oN^xwi^ \i 
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t first exercised great powers— -even t a tfic lay- 
;c< wutetlt consulting the freemen. The peo- 
itertown opposed this practice, but the court of 
'summoned them to appear before the court 
, and convinced them that the " government 
r in the nature of a parliament, tliaH of a city 
3a." The opposers therefore submitted and 
what was called their error, but in fact was a 
[>inion. 

uaiijicationa qf a Freeman. In addition to 
quali&cations of electors, the possession of 
and a good character the first settlers of Kew- 
made it requisite, that a man should be in full 
3n with the church, to entitle him to the 
3f voting for rulers, and it was usual for the can- 
procure a certifkate from his minister, of his 
pHnciples and moral conversation. * In IVlas- 
3 a proposition was made to the court in 
epeal this law and extend the rights of free- 
hers who were not church members ; but it 
poued, and the law continued till the year 
;n it w^s repealed, in confomvity with the in- 
of king Charles the second. 
iarg'e» in the Gcrvernrnent of Maasachufietts. 
stemary at first for ali the freemen of the col- 
et in general court, andthegovernor, assistants 
len all assembled in one body or house. A§ 
en multiplied, it becaipe inconvenient for all 
and, at the Eieeiion in April, 1634, the free- 
le two of their number from each town to 
consult upoB some matters, previous to the 
ourt in May, which had for their object a lim- 
the powers of the court of assistants. Af- 
mltation, and a perusal of the charter, they 
{rii)ced that the court of assistants had exceed- 
powers, an4 repaired to the governor to advise 
and to propose theabrogatioin of some of their 
le governor suggested, that as it was inconven- 
\\\ the freeman to attend, a select ivxim\^^\ ^^ 
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them sheiild revise, consider and prepare new lawsi 
alterations for the generkil court. 

438. Ebtablhhmvnt of Reprcstntatives. In cons^ 
quencc of these proceerlinj^s, the general court in w 
1631. enacted that there should be four general cftf 
annually, but the whole body of freemen should be p^J 
cut, only at the court of elections, and at the other thttj 
courts dc/iuticsy only from the towns should attettdatf 
manage the pubfic conoernu. The number ofdeputif 
from each town was three until the year 1639, whenbj 
an order of the general Cfr^urt the number was retlucc 
to two. This ordinance excited much popular jealousfj] 
which gradi^ally yielded to a full conviction of itsexpe-j 
dience. I 

439. Origin of a JSTc^a'tive Vote in Phe Court ojM 
sistanta. At the general court in Septealber 1634, tW 
Newtown people, under Mr. Hooker, presented a rt'j 
quest for permission to remove to Connecticut ; alle*j 
jjing, as reasons, the want of more room to acccinnifl 
date themselves with pasturage, the fertility of tbf 
Connecticut land and the urgency of their wishei] 
Many objections were raised to this proposal— amonf]^ 
others tlie Unity af the Newtown . people under tl»« 
charter, and t leir duty to protect the colony, vhicli 
was weak and exposed to assaults from the savagesr- 
they linrged also the exposure of the pt-ople to the Dutch | 
and Indians oi* the Connection. After great reb»te> 
the vote was taken — ^the governor atid two assistants 
were in favour of the removal-*^the deputy governot 
and the rest of |he assistahts were against it — ^-Asth* 
charter requirecl seven of the assistants, to make a quo* 
rum, and there was not a vote of a majority pf that 
number for the removal, the governor and assistant 
contended, that the vote was net carried in the affirm- 
ative. On the other hand, there w^as a majority of th< 
deputies in favour of it, and the deputies contende< 
that the assistants could not imppose a negative onChci 
vote. 

* 

440. Progress of this Disfiute. As neither of tk 
parties would yield the pom\. \u ^%\^\xx^^ xJcv^ ^wax ^j 
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^^^led without ejitering/ the vote on the record ; all 

^^'etin^ however to keep a duy of religious humiliation 
tiiut occasion, which wvs observed by all the con- 
; ^gations. Mr. Cotton aw eminent unci influential 
I *"8yi^^^^nj preached a sermon, in which he maintziin- 
the "strength of the magistracy or assistants to 
' thtir authority — that of the people, their liberty— 
*^tof tiie ministry, their parity and he gave such rea- 
^^s for jhc negative power of each, that, if not con- 
^>ccd, all were satisfied to let the question subside. 
, ^iw d-»ys aiter, the court met, and business was carri- 
* t)u HmicaDly ; the assitants maintaining their nega- 
^"t voice, even while the representatives sat with them 
^ tiic Same room, and aU formed but one house or le- 
*^^liitive body. . . 

; 441. Diviaioii cf the I^egialatiire into toiv Branchca. 
iie ussistapts and deputies continued to sit in the same 
*oni and voted together about ten years ; but not with- 
^\t great discontent on the part of the deputies, wltt> 
^nceived themselves abridged of their just rights, by 
>e negative vote of the assistants. In March, 1644, 
^^is dispute gave rise to a motion on the part of the 
kpudes , that the assistants and deputies should sepa- 
'<tt and hold their deliberations in different rooms; 
i^d that tlie concurrence of both houses should be ne- 
cessary to pass a bill into a law or resolve. The motion 
prevailed — and thus waq established the distribution of 
be legislative power into two houses, which remains to 
his day, and has been adopted as a principle in most 
f the American Constitutions. In Conneticut however 
be practice of the assistants and deputies' sitting and 
oting together continued, until the October session 
n 1698, when the legislature passed an act by which 
hat body was divided into two houses. 

^^2, Atc..mliis in Massachusetts to create Migestrates 
sr Liff\ It was an opinion among our pious i^nces-. 
ors that great respect should be paid to elderly men 
magistrates and to ministers. This opinion was justi- 
led by the scriptures, and productive of very salutary ef- 
ects. Some persons carried' th^ir a.tt.eiv\^t.<5. ^^xn^ss-^ 
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than ivas a|^reeable ta public oppi^ioil* 
eral court at Boston in May^ 1634, IS 
«ef mon maintained that a' mag^estrate 
turned into the condition of a privat 
question after^riirds coming before the 
dcntly posp^ned. In May, 1636 a )a>w 
tinue certain magisitratcs or assistant? 
asastanding council andtwo were chosen 
But in May 1639 one of the elder giv 
that the governor ought to hold his oiii 
lar jealousy waa alarmed, and a bill y 
prohibit a councillor from exercising h 
annually elected to be a maji&traie. T 
ct the apprehension of the people, wa: 
into a law 

443. Introducitoii of Voting' by Proa: 
pie were resolutely opposed to the exten 
er pf the assistants, always pleading tht 
tify their opposition; no they took it 
part from the letter of that instrumen 
judged expedient. The charter vestet 
governmeut in the court of assistant-s, : 
of freemen ; making no provisions for \ 
But in May, 1636, a law passed pcimitti 
of rtmo/tf towns to send their votes b 
court of elections. One reason for this 
the difficulty of procuring provisions fo 
^embly of freemen. This precedent be 
was afterwards followed by all the town 

444. Manner of Voting'. In electir 
freem-en at first used beans and corn — 
negative— ^nd a kernel a corn, an affir 
In 1634, pieces of paper wc^a used*— tl 
nor and deputy governor containing the i 
son voted for — but in choosing assistant 
person was proposed by the governor oi 
cer ; tliose who voted for the person, ga 
some writing on it— those who voted ag 
bistfik paper. This custom ^scve xU^ v^ 
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electing the council of Conriecticut by notnination 
which 13 still practiced. 

445, Chmce of the Governor, It was an establish 
edlaw in tlic colonies to elect one of the assistants t( 
be governor. This law in Connecticut was repeaici 

^ in 170$, and the freemen were empowered to elect ; 
governor from among their o-wn body at large. But it 

. such estimation have the governor and assistants bcci 
• usually held by the people, that the same persons have 
almost uniformly, been re-chosen annually to their res 
pective offices, during life, or during their ability tc 
perform public business. This unchanging confidence 
in their rulers, while it is an evidence that they havf 

, not abused their powers, has been a*principal means b 
the stability of government and harmony of councils 
which have distinguished the New-England republics 

446. Imws of' the first Cohm'es, For a few yean 
after the colonies were settled in New-England, tht 
magistrates governed by temporary regulations or dis 
eretionary decisions ; aiming to bottom all their lawi 
ahd proceexiings on the word' of God. But as manj 
x:ases occurred which ^it was difficult to determine foi 
want of precise rules, and the people thought surh dis 
crfetionary powers unsafe, the court of Massachusetts 
appoFnted a committee in March, 1638, to compile i 
body of fundamental laws. TKe drivft was prepared 
^nd in Autumn 1639 published for consideration. Ir 
December, 1641, the general comH enacted the laws 
which were called the « Body of Liberties.*' Mosi 
of these laws were copied " into tlie first code of Con- 
necticut. 

4,47. Charter qf the Primitive J^ew* England Code, 
Most of the laws of the first settlers were founded or 
justice, the laws of England and of nations, but adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances of the colonies. They 
w6re» devised by able men of strict probity and religion- 
and i^main the basis of the civil institutions of the states 
to this day* But as the compilers of those cocits, were 
puritans of rigid principles, their tevet^wci^ ^v^^ x>cv 
scriptures Jed ihem to adopt »ome oi X\\^ V|3*v^c.^\*^'' 
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which are not adapted to modem times. Hence 
phemy, an obstinate dcilial of ihe being of a God. ad 
ry^sttibUorn disobedience of children^ and witclieruft, 
])unishable with death, and heretics were subjects 
ibhment. Under these laws, some persons suffered 
ishinciits Ihat were cruel and unjust. But the co! 
%v(!re no worse than the mother country, where d 
ters of all kinds were cruelly p^irsecuted^ and ' 
witchcraft waspunishible with death, long after tl 
gedies of that sort had ceased in NtAv -England, 
an intolerant spu'it common to all Europe, and the 
American colonies. 

448. Prirnitivc Government of Plyr.ioiith C 
The planters at Plymouth were few in.numbe 
they adopted the laws of England mostly as th« 
of judging in their own concerns, but, like tja 
Marsachusctts, they annexed to some^crixics pe 
far too severe. Thev at first elected no civil 
cxcc])t a governor and one assistant — ^in 1624 
TBorc assistants were added, and in 1633, two 
making seven in all, which number continued ti 
resigned th'iir charter to Andross. They had r 

^uties from the towns, uii.til the year 1639, M^hc 
uties were chosen and formed one house with tl 
crnor and assistants. Before that time, the fi 
attended in person. 

449. Judiciarij Power of the J^ew-'Kngland d 
The supreme power of deciding all cases in h 
equity was orrginaHy in the court of assistants ir 
ftachusetts ; and h\ Plymouth, was vested in the g 
or and assistants by a law in 1634 .The same U 
adopted in Connecticut ; and when by the incr- 
people aiid business, it was found inconvenl 
the whole body of cissistants to attend, it became 
torn for the general court to appoint annually: 
the assistants with the deputy governor, to coi 
the superior court. This practice continued till tl 
session 1784, when the governor, deputy goverr; 
assistants were disabled from holding the offi 
jud,ee of that ccmi'*t» The practice of the anm 
j^oimiftent of judges, derived from the practice 
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' sifig the assistants annually, subsists to this day.— Th( 

judijes of the county court also were primitively takei 

-?i*om among the assistants. As the supreme judiciar; 

power, in the infant state of the colonics was exercisec 

; by the general court, when the assistants and depiitiei 

f met in one house, so the legislature of Connecticut fo: 

^ a long time after its division into two houses, retaincc 

the same power. , 

450. Ecclesiastical Affair h of the Xcw- England Colo- 
fiicff. The puritans left England and settled in America 
for the purpose of enjoying liberty of conscicnccj no: 
being willing to conform to the ceremonies of the church 
of England. In America they adopted, the incieptnd 
cnt or congregational plan of government, by whicl 
each church chooses its own minister and officers 
and submits to no government or censure from anothe< 
church. They elected pastors liiid teachers, ruling el 
ders and deacons ; and it was the practice at times foi 
the elders or principal men to expound passages oi 
scripture, or discuss questions, which was called ;^7*o/?Af 
sying^ in imitation of the primitive churches. Nc 
church could be gathered, without the permission ol 
the magistrates,^ Ordination wns performed by the lay- 
ing l^n of hands, either of the neighboring ministers, oi 
of lay brethren of the church. The former method Wiw 
the most usual. The office of ruling elder and the civs* 
torn of prophesying »oon went into disuse. 

451. The Sabbath and some peculiar Customs. The 
first settlers had scruples about the lawfulness of calling 
the days of the week by the names derived from idola- 
trous nations ; they therefore called them by the numbeTs. 
first, second, third, 8cc. They called the first day, Sab- 
bath or Lord's day — the months they called the first 
sccfjnd, third, &c. beginning the year on the 2oUi oi 
Marech, which w«s the first month — April the second 
and so on. The timeof beginning the sabbath was a sub- 
ject of much debate and difficulty. The practice of keep- 
ing Saturdiiy evening as holy time, seems to have origin- 
ated in an order oV injunction oi XVv^ Vjt^\'<iXt\t:>^ v>\:^^"^ 
uty-Qovevnor oi' the NcAV-En^v^V<\T\d co^.v^-ws^^'^'^^^ 
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Knj^land, April 17, 1629, and directed to Mr. E 
Salem, that all persons shotild cease from lab< 
f^'clock on Siiturduy ufternop», and spend tt 
liic day in catechizing and preparation far th 
This practice was against the opinion of sonn 
clergymen of that day, especially of Mr. Hoc 
4,t2. Public Lectures. For four years af 
vviiH bt'ttled, four lectures were preached week 
October 1634, it was agreed by the ministei 
v^isircLics, that this number required too much 
t^icrtiore they reduced the number to iwo^ ^ 
to be preached alternately at Boston, Cambr 
bury and Dorchester, The number is now r< 
one, whkh is preached every Thursday at B 

453. Days (J Fa s ting and Thanksgiving, T 
€s laid aside the regular festivals of the chur 
land, and appointed days of fasting, on special 
such.as times of severe droug;ht,great mortalii 
of provisiofis,^ danger from the savages an 
Days of Ihaixksgiving were appointed on o< 
^re;it joy, such as the conquest of the Pequot 
.minution of Indian wars, and especially for 
crops. These occasional days were frequent 
first generation, who suffered peculiar hard 
who were exposed to unceasing perils, whic 
sed their minds deeply with a sense of their d« 
on the Siipreine Being. , The practice of th( 
tiers has given rise, among their descendants, t 
appointme;it of a day of humiliation in the sp 
day of thanksgiving in autumn. 

454. Church Diacifiline, The first churchc 
ry rigid in their authority over the principles i 
of their members. The least deviation from 
Relieved to be orthodoxy, and every imoralit 
]ect to church censures. This narrow ine 
every man's conduct, produced for many y 
exact morals iiviife, and great unifonaiity of 
B,ut it was not possible to prevent difference 
ion>^nd wiien these arose, the severity witk 

persons who ayowed them) >^^r« c^Tv»xicfc4> 
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^^Jiy heartburnings and mutual reproaches. Some 
**'^^sons were banished from Massachusetts, or eKcom- 
^^Uuicuted hy the churches, and leaving the colony,* 
' l^^^^ planted Rhode-Island. The same rigid principles* 
/^^ to mai>y abstrucc inquiries and minute distinctions 
^^ rcIi<jious subjects, which divided the opinions of 
^^ople ; and in some instances, churches were rent 
x^UT>der by speculative distinctions that are hardlv 
^^telli^jible. This party spirit was the dflTspring^ of cx- 
^^ssive zeal to preserve a -pure church ; for men had 
/^ot learnt that piirty spirit, in religion as in governiiKiit 
^i\vays thriA'es under persecution, and obstiiuUc intclcr- 
^T)ce. But this intolerant spirit lasted but a fevr years, 
455. Platform of the Ckurc he H. In 163 i- the church- 
es in New-England adopted certain canons and consti- 
tutions, definin«: the oiHcers tl>e duties, modes of ciec- 
^lOD, and the rules of proceeding and government. 
-In 1648, a synod of elders and messengers at Cam- 
bridge adopted a platform of cl^urch government, con- 
t^^aining the principles held by the churches, and an cj:- 
J)laiiation of the powers and duties of the officers, the 
Xnode of ordination, the powers of the church, the man- 
tier of niaintaining ministers, and tlie rules of admis- 
sion, excommunication and censure. In 1708, delegates 
from ihe councils of the counties in Connecticut met at 
Sarbrook and iigreed upon an ecclesiastical constitution" 
called the filatform^ containing a confession of faith and 
regulations for administering church discipline. Thi^ 
was confirmedby the legislature in October of the same 
year, and remains the basis of church government t«f 
this day. 

456. IJni on of Churches in Connecticut, By the Say- 
brook platform, the ministers, elders and messengers 
of all the churches in the county or other district, con- 
istitute a co?tsoclation. The ministers of the churched 
in a county or other district, from an association^ which 
is empowered to examine and rccomnicnd candidates. 
These councils are consulted in regard to relicrioua 
conccrrtSj and assist the churches m qx^v^xvyw^ %svvsi> *ica^ 
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misting their ministers ; hut their powers are 
advisory. They however, contribute, by their influence m^ 
to preserve peace and harmony among churches, tes- 
train controversies and reconcile differences. A g?i^ 
eral association consists of delegates from the seveTtl 
associations in the state, and holds ~an annual nveeUi^ 
in each of the counties by rotation. * 

457. Suft/iort i\f Congregational Clergy. The ^^ 
minislers in New-England were maintained by wccWy 
contributions. The famous Mr, Cotton preached i 
sermon in Boston, in Deceml?er, 1633, in which he ur* 
gad that the scriptures clearly direct the maintcnaaw 
of ministers to be defrayed, like other eharges ofthc 
church, out of a chest or (ircfasury to be supplied by 
contribution ; upon which the churah adopted the prac- 
tice. But it was laid down as a principle, in the first 
thurch laws, that ministers ought ti> be sujTported bjf 
their hf^arers, and in case of neglect, that the magistrate 
naght be called upon to compel them to make payment. 
The clergy have now fixed salaries paid by a tax on the 
pews of the church or the j^roperty of the hearers. The 
lirst settlers in Rhode-Island adopted a different prin- 
ciple, and a declaration of gAieral toleratioa, being in- 
corporated into the charter of that colony, • the laws 
furnish no aid in supporting the gospel; In 'n^ne ef 
the states, at this time, is a man compelled to ^maintain 
rcligk)us worship, in a ohurch to which he ^oesnot 
bt'long. • . 

458. Introduction of the J&piscpfial Church, There 
was no regular public worship in Massachusetts,e3ftcept 
in the congregational churches, until the year 1 686,when 
an Episcopal church, consisting of about four hundred 
p*^Tsons met regiilarly forworsJ^ip; The first episcopleJ 
church in Connecticut was collected at Rye, in 1704 
under Mr. Muirson. The second was formed at Sti^- 
ford, in 1706, Some opposition was made to the estab- 
lis^hmentof that church in the colonies, which servec 
only to increase the zeal of its advocates* From sue! 
ijmuil beginnings, theepiscopal church has become larg< 
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''^spectable in many parts of New-England^-espe- 
T \n the commercial towns* 

'^» Community of Lands and Goods in Plymouth, 
' &Hi adventurers to Plymouth placed all their 
^<^ny in a common stock, f be used and improved 
^ebenefit of the company. The lands a>so were at 
^ Cultivated in. common, and the fruits of the earth 
'^sited in a common Magazine* Withm three yearSf 
*5^ience convinced the^people of the absurdity of the 
ject , for many persons, expecting to be maintained 

ofthC'pubiic fund, neglected to labor, and the coN 
' was in diartgcr of perishing with hunger. In 1 623^ 

Company placcd'every single person in some family^ 
igned a portion of land to- each, and left every family 
trust to its own labor for food. The consequence 
Mhe settlers became more industrious,mo re content- 
and had food in abundance. 
60. Sum/itjiary and Regulating Laws. The plan- 

of New-England, on their arrival in a wilderness, 
;re it was diflicultat first to obtain the necessaries of 

and impossible to enjoy luxuries, attempted by ex- 
xle and law to restriiin all e^ccesscs in diet or dress, 
rernor Winthrop soon *ftef he arrived, laid, aside 
practice of drinking healths at his own table, and rc« 
.mended it to others. In 1639, the pi'actice was for- 
by law. In 1634, laws were pasrsed, prohibiting 
use of tobacco, immodest fashions, and costly appa- 
In 1633, a law was^ made tft limit the price of la- 
; workmen being scarce and demanding high wa- 
Mftster workmejl were allowed two shillings, and 
urers, eighteen pence, a day, money being gf stcr- 

value. It was also ordered that the advance on goods 
uld not exceed four pence on a shilling, beyond the 
:e in llngland. These laws had no durable effect, 

tlie general court; in 1 640, finding tliat laborers 
ijd cither transgress the laws or leave the colony, 
ealediheact regulating wages, and. left every town 
fix the price of labour among its own inhabitants, 
ch had a better effect. 



461. Fir9t Shifi/iing buiU in JSTen^'Englam 
attempt to build water craft in New-Engl 
1626. The Piymoilili people iiiiding themsi 
sed to great hazards in cousting with an op< 
havinj*- no ship carpenter, employed a hou»< 
who sawed their largest boat into two par 
timbers to lengthen it five or six feet, i: 
and rigged it into aconTcnicnt vessel, wliich 
for seven years. 

The first vessel built in Massacliiti setts •* 
thirty tons, buih by Governor Winthrop, 
launched July '4, 1631 ; and caMed the Biei 
Bay.' The day of the first launch is nt>H^th< 
ry of Independence. In 1653, a small ,%\ 
tons was built at Medford. In 1636, a ship 
dred and twenty tbns was built at Marbiehc 
led the JJesirr, which belonged to the pcop 
whose descendants' arie rexnarkabH for tlve 
cial enter prize. This was the first America 
made a voyage to EUgieiid. ' 

462. Causes which Promoted Shift Buiii 
planters of Nev/-England had vested all th< 
in raoney'orneccssdrics for*beginning aplai 
having little commerce, their money was 
years expended, and they had few resourc 
themselves.. Foreign ships came td trade 
but took tittle besides money in payn^ent 
means, the colonies were soon drained of tij 
farthings were soiTie time used for small « 
afterwards bullets. In 1640, money had 
scarce ,^ that the government directed grail 
en in payment of debts, at fixed pric es ; a 
personal estate could be found, lands to be 
<Jreditor3 upon execution. This was the o; 
der laws. In this situation, the price of la 
cattle fell to a fourth ci their former nominal 
put the people upon sowing flax and hetnp 
ting cotton, - ^ 

463. IHrst attemfit to encourage Commer 

languishing state o? tr3tde> v\\e ^^-^vs-Ww^x^- 
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toreign commodities alarmed the people in Massa- 
^etts, and they determined to provide shipping of 
IriJ own. Mr. Peters, a public spirited man, procur- 
a-iiumher of persons to join him in building a -ship 
-hree hundred tons at Salem, in 1640, and this ex- 
l>le was soon followed by the inhabitants of Boston, 
c> builtone of one hundred and sixty tons. tioih 
^« finished in 1641. That of Boston was called the 
^^l. Money was not obtainable to pay t!ie carpenters 
^ they agreed to take the produce of the country, 
^^s commenced a spirit of commerce which has made 
■ .northern states rich and respectable. 
^^4), fisheries and Tratle of t fie Colonies. Within a 
^ years after the discovery of North America by Ca- 
■*- the English and French began to take great quan- 
ts of fish on the American coast, especially on the 
'^-Hs of Newfoundland. This business had become pf 
'^t importance, more than fifty years before the set- 
>>ent of Plymouth. The fish were mostly carried to 
Vin and Portugal. « The first planters in New-Eng- 
^ found their time and money so much occupied in 
^Siuring the means of subsistence, that for some years 
y could not carry on'the fisheries to a great extent. 
®ir principal article of expoil was peltry ; and most- 
■>eaver skins, which they purchased of the Indians 
: goods of small value. To procure bet^re^, was the 
^t objectof the colonics in establishing trading houses 
K,ennebec, Connecticut and other places. In 1639, 
Uhing trade was begim at Cap6 Ann, and the stock 
^ployed in it was exempted from taxation for seven 
2irs. This seems to have been the first act of gov- 
^ment for encouraging the fishery. In 1641, three? 
hdred thousand codfish were sent to market. 
465. Importance of the Peltry Trade to the Colonies. 
E such value was the trade in peltry to the first plant- 
5, that each colony claimed, and maintained an exclu- 
de 'right of trading with the Indians, within the limits 
its own patent. Hence arose serious cotiV^^\.^\v^- 
een the colonies. In 1631, a sruaU p\TiTv^.c.e itoxcv^"^- 
71, bound 10 Boston^ was driven into P\'Jtcvou\\\'^'1 ^^' 
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verse winds, and the governor of I'lymouthi 
alarmed with the fear that the people should 
with the natives, thiU he forbid them anc 
to oppose them by f jrce. A similar jea 
ed a contest between the Plymouth traders 
bee and a trading boat from Pascataway, ir 
men were killed. This trade also \yas a prii 
of the controversy between the English an 
concerning the right to Connecticut river, 
luiible was the trade, that the English e 
maiz for the Indians, the better to enable tfc 
their, time in collecting beaver. 

466, Progress of trade in thv ColGnita. 1 
imported at first most of their provisions., 
ny years, all their clothing from England 
..on account of a scarcity in England, their 
the freight cost them fourteen shillings stei 
el, and pease, eleven and six pence, Froi 
they received small supplies of maiz. In 1 
pinnace from Virginia, sold her maiz \\\ Sii 
shillings sterling the bushel. In the same y 
lish ship, after landing some cattle at Bostc 
St, iCitts, but not to return to Ncw-Englanc 
a vessel went to Bermuda, and retwrned b' 
Virginia, wi|i| corn and oats. The first ve 
from the West Indies, wasaDutcl\ ship < 
which Game from St. Kitts, and arrived 
head, in May, 1635, laden with salt apd 
St. Kitts had then been settled twelve year 
tained about four thousand inhabitants, 
same, year, arrived two Dutch ships fron 
with horses and cattle ; the price of such an 
high—s-horses and mares from thirty to f 
sterling— cows and heifers, from twelve tc 
pounds, and sheep fifty shilliiigs. In Apt 
small ship built at Milford returned froi 
with. potatoes, which were sold in Boston a 
the pound ; corn being very scarce. 
46t, Trade to.the PFesC-lndies, IVo. ?it'3 
vessel that went to \X\t W e?»\.-\\A^\^^> N<i;i.% 
thirty tons, which/m \636^\va.^ bti>xti^\^ 
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iii^ to return, was forced by stress of weather, 
aniola. She re turned the next Spring, "with 
id tallow. The noxt year the Saiem ship, De- 
4e a voyage to New-Providence and Tortyga, 
[rncd in March. 1633, laden with cotton, tobac- 
and negroes^ 'i'his seems to Uc the date of 
t introduction of Africans into New-England. 
tt arrival from the West-Indies was a small 
vessel, in 1639, with indigo and shugar — and 
he first mention, in our annals, of the importa- 
hqise ai'ticles. In 1642, thj'ce ships were built 
Boston — one at Salem, and tl>e other at Dor- 
In the same year, a. Dutch ship from the 
idies exchanging her cargo of salt for pi auk and 
i^es-r-thc fi;*st export of lumber to the West-In- 
ntionled in the annals of New-England. A sec- 
par rived the same year and took a cargo qf" 
ves, and ten ships sailed with lumber before win- 
'his first discovery of new mai'kets for lumber 
no small joy among the planters,, for stave* had 
less on their hands. 
Vrade to other foreign Countries. In autumn, 

small ship arrived at Boston from Madeira, 
th wine and sugar, which were exchanged for 
ves and other commodities. One of the Bos- 
s, laden with lumber and ^sh, made a voyage 

in the West-Indies. The other lumber ships, 
A^ent.to the Wtv.it Indies, made successful voyar 
[ returned in tKe spring of 1643, .with wine, su- 
CQtton. At that time, the coloiiies were in 
stress fpr food, owing to a bad crop of corn ; 
.rwise impoverished, so that some of the people 

left New-England, and manij^ talked of abandon- 

CQunti^. The successes of theiiv infant trade, 

juncture, gave them, new life, contributing 

3lish the settlements and render them prosper- 

Trad'^ of Connecticut, ^ The pl«inters on the 
Lieut, occupying a rich soil, attending very little 
5,. for many yeai**. . The^ e^sL"^^^^^^ Vrx^*^^ 
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and lum.ber to the WestJndics, Fayal and Madeirn,! 
but in 1680, the nniotirit did not exceed nine thousaii(i| 
pounds. At that time no more tha;v twenty small ves- 
sels belonged to the colony. They had a trifling tti(i« 
With New- York, but. most of their traders &wj>^^ 
themselves with goods in Boston^ where they sold^ 
jjrovisions which were exported. The primitive pla"* 
^rs of New-Haven contemplated a great trade ; butii 
ship of one hundred and fifiy tons, which they had pro- ^ 
cured to be built at Rhode-Island, going to sea, in the 
winter of 1646 — 7, foundered and was lost, with six or 
seven of the principal planters, which with other dis- 
couragements frustrated their intentions. 

470. Arts and Manufactures , The first mill erect- 
ed by the planters was a windmill near Watertovn, 
but the situation not being good, it was taken down in 

' ^August, 1632, and placed on a hill in Boston. Totiis 
mill, corn was brought from Pastataway to be groUB^- 
In 1633 a watermill was erected by one Dummer, ati 
Roxbury. In 1636, a windmill was erected at Charles-j 
town, and water-mills at Salem, Ipswich, and Newbury-' 
By order of the court a market was erected in Bostot' 
in Mafch 1634, and Thursday was directed to be the 
weekly market day. In the samic year was set up the 
first merchant's shop and the first house of entertairr 
mentJ The manufactures* of the settlers . were very 
few and conBned to the most necessary tiirticles of do- 
thiwf:, and utensils for agriculture. Not being used to 
clearing lands of wood, they bestowed more laborthan 
was necessary as they dug up all the stumps &f the trees. 
By bills of charges now ejctant, it appears that the 
cleariBg of one home -lot in Hartford, cost fifty pounds 
sterling an acre. ,% 

471. Introduction of Printing, The first printing 
press in New-England[| was established at Cambridge, 
in March 1639, by one Day ; the proprietor's name vas 
Glover, who died on his passage to America. . The 
first thing printed was the freenian's path. » The second 
an almanac—and the third a version of the psalms. No 

prcs^' WSL9 sft up in CoiutctlVcxsK utvuV \.\v^ ^^^x W^v-' 
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when printifig was begun at New-London by one Short*. 
The first code of Conneqticut liaws was revised by the 
g^eneral court held at Hartford, in October 1672, antt, 
printed by Samuel Green at Cambridge, in Massachu- 
settSt in 1 675. The first gazette, published in New- 
England, was the Ncws-Letter, printed in I^oston in 
1704. The first newspaper in Connecticut, was the 
Connecticut Guzette, begun at New-Haven by James 
Parker, in January, 1755, but disconimued in 1767, 
the printer moving to New-York. ^ 

472. Foundation of Colleges, The first university 
in the colonies was that at Cambridge, founded in 
1 638,' The first commencement was held in October, 
1 642, when nine students were admitted to the degree 
of bachelors. It took its nanae Harvard-^ from a prin- 
cipal benefactor. For more than sixty years, gentlemen 
in Connecticut sent their sons to Cambridge, for an 
education ; hut in 1699$ the clergy in Connecticut ndiP 
inated ten of theirnumber^ as trustees to found a col- 
ler^e. These met^at New-Haven in 1700, and formed 
a society, which was to consist of eleven clergymen 
ai»d a rectorj for the purpose of establishing and gov- . 
erDing a college. A charter of incorporation was grant- 
eii by the legislature in October, 1701. Mr. Pi^rson,of 
ICiilingworth, was appointed the first rector, and during 
Ins life, he instructed the students in that town. The 
Irst commencement was in September, 1702. On the 
ieath of Mr. Bfeffcon, in 1704, the students were placed 
n Milford ani^aybrook under different instructors, and , 
JO continued until 1716, ^hen New-Haven was made 
^ permanent ?ieat of the collcjge. In the year 1799, 
:hc iMimber of graduates amounted to two thousand five 
lundred and five. It is called Fa/e Co//<?^e, after the 
lamc of one of its prihcipal benefactors, 

475t Establishment 8 of Public ScJiools. The first, 
planters of New-England^ aware of the importance of 
£.fio^leck;e a^nd learning among a fi'ce, christian people, 
ixtendcGrtheif care to the education of their children ; 
ind as soon ba the first difficulties of obtaining &\k^^^i.v9»V 
5BCC was pvcreomej parsed Vavj s iot <itit^\>x^^i^'^>^*«^ 
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genera! diflfusion of knowledge. In Massachusetts and 
Connecticiu, every t^wn, containing^ a sufficient number 
of householders, was obliged to proGure a teacher for 
such children as parents wished to piit under his care; 
In Connecticut, thia provision extended to females a 
well as males. And the better to induce every town tJ 
arail itself of this provision, the law grants and uppfo- 
priates to each town or school district> a sum of money 
payable out of the treasury of the state, equal to one 
five hundredth part of the value of the taxable property 
of the inhabitants, as rated in the grand list or public 
assessment., In addition to this, each town has the 
command 6f a lai^e fund arising from th^; s:ile of a tract 
of land called the Wentern Rcamre, Inconsequence 
of which, almost every child in tlie state has access to 
a school some part of the year. 

Military Events. 

474. Princifisl Wara^ TT7HILE the peo|yil^.6f this 
in the Celonies: J VV country remained under 
the dx)minion of Great Britain, they were involved in nil 
her contentions with France and the Dutch.— Soon af-- 
ter king William ascended 'the throne of E^n gland in 
1688, war ti^is declared in France, and the French coni- 
mandet in Canada insti seated the -savages to fall on the 
frontier settlements. It was on this occasion thtit Sche- 
nectady was sacked, and t|ic iiihabitants mas^a«red. 
Jlo ptit a stop tp the depredations of the French ahd sav- 
ages, it was contemplated to conquer Canada. For this 
purpose Jin expedition was prajectefl by the comndissidn- 
ers of the colonies in 1690. The crown was solicited 
toaftbrd son^ aid, but it could not be granted on Account 
of the troubles in Great Britain. ' ♦ 

47 5 . lixpedition aj^ains t Can a da w n dcr Sir M'iW^ 
Phipf>. *rhc land forces ordered for this inva^ic^n cW 
sistcd of eight hundred and fifty men, raised by the c^^ 

OTiit's of NcW'Btts^X'djA and ^cw-XovY., ^u^ t^^xttxc^wd^d^ i 
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byGenerarWinthrap. At the same tlra«, the fleel» oi 
armed ships suid transports, with eighteen himdrec 
,inen, under Sir William Phips, was ordered to sai) u| 
the Iroquois to co-oj^erate with the land foi ces in the 
rcducftion of Quebec. Hut the expedition proved un- 
successful. The fleet had a long passage, Und did nol 
arrive berore Quebec till October, The land troops 
^verc not furnished with provisions, nor boats to con- 
vey them over the lake, and they returned. The forces 
however landed from the fleet, and tfte ships cannonadet 
Quebec, but without much effect ; while they sufferet 
severely from the batteries of the enemy. Stormy wtath* 
er soon succeeded and macje it necessary to abandon tht 
cntcrprize. * 

471$. Col. Fletcher^ s Commisston, In 1692, Col. I'lctch^ 
er arrived withthe commission of gOvemoroI Ncw-Yorkj 
and also with power to command the 'iiiiitia and gu.rri? 
sons of Connecticut. The colony immediately dispfeifeh- 
t d General Winthrop, as an agent, to remonstrate to 
the Jcing and council, against this extra9Vdiuary power. 
In the mean time, CoK Fletcher went to Iluitioi d, and 
in his majesty's name, required the colony to surrender 
to him the command of the military. The train bands 
in Hartford were paraded, and Col.Fletcher directed his 
secretary to read his comiicission. But Cupt Wadii- 
v» orth, the senior officer, ordered the drumj to lie hpat, 
aad interrupted the reading. Col.. Fletcher command: 
^d. silence, repeatedly; tiU Capt. Wad.sworth, with a 
firm tone, told him, ♦'if he v/as not silent, he woiilcl makii 
the sun shine through him in a moment." Col. i ictch- 
erjfindin.^ he could not succeed, judged it expetUent to 
.withdrewi and returned to New-York. 
^. :^77' Prc^c^s and conclusion of this Uar, In the 
spring of 1690, Sir William Phips, with a few ships 
ajid a small number of tnen. took posse |^ion of Nova- 
Scotia,* and the country from Port Royal to Pemobscot. 
Th? Massachusetts colony began to exercise the ppw- 
i3rs of goyernment there ; butwas inturruptcd by Villc,jr 
l)on, a Frcnphman, who estab\\s\v^d\\\m^0^i^Tv*C^v<t^v^v^' 
5r. John. l^kG P'rench also acivl ^ lov^t. l'^tci^V:c^s^* 
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ittij'took the fort at Pemaquid and demolished it. Up- 
#n which Capt. Church, with a body of troops^ com- 
mitted depredations upon the French inhabitants^ and 
an attempt was nmde to take Viilebon'a fort, but by 
ill management, it was frustrated. In 1693, ^ile^i 
under Sir Francis Wheeler, was ordered to act against 
the French in the West-Indies, and then t% repair to 
Quebec and in conjunction with a body of. New-Eng- 
land troops reduce , Canada. But by a malignant fever, 
which d»" St roved vno^i of the troops 6f the fleet, this 
#:xp«-flil40ii w; 9 defeated. In 1697, the French iu 
Ciinada plannc d an attack u{K)n Boston, and a lar|;e 
jlf-f t.wus sent from France to co-operate lii the design j 
but adverse winds, and other ill events, frustrated 
the pt'ojert. — In the same year, a treaty of peace wa« 
signed at Kyswick, between K^ng;laud and France, and 
ho^tilitirs ci-use:!. 

4f3. IVur in {^iieen Jnn*s Reign, Soon after queen 
Ann succecflcd to the English throne in ,1702 war was 
decltvred ag:Liinst France, and the Settlements in Ncw- 
Kngland were again exposed to the incursions t>f fero- 
cious Frenchmen,- and Indians from Canada. la 
1704, Col. Church, with a party of men, visited N#va; 
Scotia and distressed the poor inhabitants, without ta- 
king any important post. After burning and plundering 
severvil towns and villages, he returned. In 1707,3 
considerable force was sent under Col. March, to re- 
duce Port Royal, in Nova Scotia ; bul after landing and 
engaging in some skirmishes, it was judged that raw 
troops were not sulhcicnt to take so strong a fort, and 
they retired to Casco. Here a reinforcement was re- 
ceived and three persons arrived with authority from 
Massachusetts to renew and Inspect the feiege. But a 
sM:ond attempt proved equally unsuccessful. In Au- 
gust, 1708, a party of Indianst^ headed by Frenchmen, 
assaulted flaverhill on the Me rri mac, burnt some of the 
houses and slew thirty or forty of the inhabitants. Mr. 
Holf, the Minister, was killed ; but his maid covered 
two of his young daughters with \.\i\i^ vcw tke cellar 
ojad saved their lives, ' ■ - 
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" 479« Pro^re** of thU IVar, Flnd^n^ tht colonies 
eouM' not be safe from the l*atages of the French and 
Indians, while Canada and Nova-Scotia were under the 
^verHTnent of Fratnce) Massachusetts Kolioited) and the 
q\icen granted a lart^e. naVal force, to aid in the reduc- 
tion? of thoscKprovittces. The New-England colonies, 
■with Nfiw-York, in 1709, raised about two thousand and 
five hundred men) Who were commanded by General 
Niciiolson. These marched to Wood creek, south of 
lake George, and there waited to hear of the arrival ©f 
the expected fleet at Bdstori. But the fleet did not 
arrive, and the troops lay at Wood Creek, till autumh. 
While encamped, they xv^re attacked with a malignant 
disease, which occasioned a great mortality, and com- 
pelled themto withdraw.— Thus ended all the expensive 
pirepaf ations for subduing Canada. The next year, 
however, a body of^ colonial troops, under General 
Nicholson, sailed to Port Royal, and took possession of 
it by capitulation. 4 

480. Mxfiedi(to7i under jidmiral IValker, In 1711, 
Oeneral Nicholson procured of the queen, a fleet of 
men of war and transports, under Admiral Walker, for 
aiding in the conquest cf Canada, This fleet arrived 
at Boston in June, and altho not expected, the eolotiies , 
made the best preparation they cpuld to second the op- 
eration. The whole force,' when the British and co- 
lonial troo]is were united, amounted to seven thousand 
men. General Nicholson went to Albany, intending, 
with additional forces, to join Admiral Walker before 
Quebec, The fleet sailed from Boston July SOth, 
but met with fogs and tempestuous weather, near the 
mouth of the St. Luwrence, in which ei^ht or nine 
ti^n^ports,, with about a thousand incn were lost, by 
ship wreck. This put an end to the expeditionr-thc 
admtrsd sailed to England and the colonial troops^re- 
twnied. The • peace of Utrecht, p.igned March 3d, 
1713, put an end to hostilities, and continued till 

1739. 

V 481. Taking of Lewiaburg, Gre3Lt Bv\X'^\\v ^'e.^^^ti^- 

wat a^^inst Spsdn in Oct. lT3.9,a.ud w^^lvx^x^i^'^^^^'^ '"^"^ 
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March, 1744. In the foltowUg winter, the legislatttTe lioin 

of Mastuchttsetts {banned a darinf^, but sttcte$si«leD'aib 

terprize against Lewisburg, a strong fortresi beloos'Bte 

ing to the French, on the Island qf Cape Breum. Tbe 1 V 

xnotWe was to remove the French, who grei^iy aniifw)^ 

ed our fisherj ; aM C^ovemor Shirley was the v$ ff ^ 

active promoter of the expedition. FoUr thousisiSl^ 

troops from Massachusetts, Gonnecticut and Ke^* W^i 

Hampshire, under the command of General Bepp^re!tS^t 

sailed ffom Boston the last week in March 1745. Tbewi 

expedition was undertaken without the knowledge «( Ke 

thfi- government of England ; but a request laA bctn Imi 

made xo conmiodore Warren, then in tlie West-Indie^ i"^ 

lo asftist in its execution, who arrived with a stety p^ Ij^ 

ship, and two or three frigates. The troops ftrri«i P' 

the latter part of April, and lunding thoir heavjr csabMi t ^ 

planted batteries, without regard to svstem$ and pufih^ 1 ^^ 

the siege with such vigor, that the garrison c&^m\^ l|^ 

on the 17^ of June. This expedition was as bo^l^ 

ourable to the projectors, as tlie, acquisition of ^1'^ 

fortress was useful to the colouies, and the B^itislir 

Empire. I 

482. French Chebucf^ Fleeu in 1746, the French I 

fitted out a fleet o£ eleven ships of the line, with ^ I 

great number of smaller ships, and more than thn^ I 

thousand land forces, undex the command of the dtn^^ I 

Danville, for the purpose of recovering possessions^ n 

Cape Breton and attacking thcE^ngUsh Colonits. This | 

force was to be joined )Sf -ftour ships, under Conflafi* 

from the West- Indies and seventeen hundred Francis 

und Indians from Canada* . No English^ fleet sailed ii^ 

quest of the French ; and great was . the consternation 

of the colonies, .when news was received that tke 

French fleet was nefia* the American coasL But kiod 

Providence blasted the hopes of the enemy^. By storrosi 

some of the ship$ were damaged, and they^ bore away 

for the West-Indies— One was condemned and burnt 

-—one was forced to return to Brest by a malignant 

dUea&o among her crew. A part of the fleet arrived 

at Ci^buctoj now Ualif^X) iu Se^^mb^rv but the ad- 



^toon died, and the trpops fivre sickly ; 19. that the 
^ returned to Fraxicet and the culoniee wer^ pi^vi* 
^UUy relieved from their ani^iety. This war doacd 
!> treaty of peace signed at' Aix la ChapeUe, ixx 
fXh 1784.- 

^3. PUiTL 0/ a (/fuon of the Colonies in 1754. All 
^preceding wars had left the Frenci> nia»tera of Can* 
» they were almoin possession of X^uisiana, a large 
^•f country ,en thewestoftheMisidsippi. They knew 
value of Ameriea, and had early farmed the plan 
ittrainin^ the setUemeitt of the English. This was 
r object m ail their warS| and for this purpose, they 
ed with the Indians, in huming tpwns, and niur* 
tag the inhabitants. The better to^accomplish their 
gns^ they extended -tlieir s<;ttlements on the Iroquois 
the lakes; and finally atten) pled to establish a 
in'of fortified places from Canada - to Louisiana, on 
back of the English coiooies. This alarmed Great 
ainai well as the colonies, and the JBritish govent- 
^ ^igg^^sted to the colonies, the necessity of confed- 
ing tor the purpose of mutual safety. 
B4. Meeting of CommiMsioner^ and the Plan Profio* 
In July, 1754, commissi bneis from the northern 
middle colonies met at Albany, and agreed to a plan 
iiion, di^aWn up by Dr. Franklin.* fiy this it waa 
pased that the confederated colonies should have. a 
eral government formed by delegates from the scv- 
i colonies and appointed by^the houses of represen- 
tees, once in three ycui;s. This government was to 
administered by a president general, who was to be 
ointed and maintained by the crown. The powers 
ais grand council extended to aifairsof geaeral »ufetv, 
eciaUy. (o the regulation of trade with the Indians^ . 
chases of the la»ds% treaties with thcui, new settle- 
Us, and making provision for defense, m time cf 
. This ^lan, though obviously saluury for the coi- 
?s, was not approved by the crown J probably on ac- 
nt of a jealousy of the g^rowing strength of the cftlo- 
i, -which made the BHtish court appreheiid a fi:- 
i resistance of the^authority c£ purliiouent. In lieu 
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of this '6fan, the' British tfainistry proposed 
Whicfi shoiiltl be more dependent on the crc 
tfy thU difference of opinion, the projected u 
frustrate. . : , . 

485, Be^nni^g of the War in 1754. The < 
fncm«^6f the French, and' the erection of forts^ 
claiit|6d by the colonies or the crown of Grea 
occasioned an order from the crawn to the 
to resist the French. In November 1753, Mai 
fngton, who afterwaads commanded the Jt 
America, was dispatched by GoTerhor Din 
Virginia to learn the views of the French, wl 
ken poi^ssion of the territory on the Ohio: 
iniwer of the French commaiirder, \x dppeare 
goviotnmcnt of Fran ce cl adhi t d 'the t ountry i 
minfed to kfeep possession. ' The Virginians t 
ed a fort on the Monongalielaj but it wU6 tal 
French in 1 754. In July, the same year, Cel. 
ton, who commanded about four hundred mei 
tacked by isuperior mintbers and obliged to < 
In 1755 , IvostilitiescotAmenced between Ore 
anSi France, and Amctica became the- theater 
tant operations. . - 

486. <yentT^lBraddock''9j>tf€ut,lizx\j\ri\ 
of 1755, General Braddbckwith twoTcgimen 
in Virginia, and proceeded together,* with 
.colonial trot>ps, under Cdl. Washington, to 
French from their fort, on the Ohi€>. Bein 
by want of carriages, and provislens, he did 
at Fort Cumberlaad, tilMunc. Here he left 
bar with eight hundred men, tb Carry fbr'war 
visions and heavy bk'ggage ; and advjtncin 
the French fort, du •QitcsneV which sto 
Pittsburg is now built, his troops amounting 
hundred, fell irito an ambush of Indians ah 
wht), being -concealed behind trees, fired 
effect, upon the British and Artierican troi 
general and his principal' ofSeers -^Vere ki 
kbout *6evcn hundred men ; the rexJiuinder 
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l)y the braise and skillful conduct of Col. Wfish- 

7. General Johnson's Victory, In the same sum- 
the nort&cni colonies r4ised a bodf of abom five 

i^Qd men^ Who were intended to take Crown Point, 
: iifteen miles south of Ticonderoga. General 
Sion, who comihanded these troops marched them 
Re Gewge? where he encamped to wait for battoes 
Liisport the men down the lake. White ke h*y 
tt situation a body of French forces under Baroji 
vau, advanced by South Btty, with a view to a\- 
aiui seize the camp at the portage, now called 
Edtward. But understanding that the place was 
ided by pannon^.and that general Johnson's camp 
iestitate of large guns, the Bai-on altered his plan 
attacked Gene ral Johnson's t roo ps< The French 
repulsed with the loss of sjteral hundred men. 
Kpeditii^n against Niagara', under govemoKShirley 
assachu^etts, wa« iot^inded the same yc^.r^ and a 
of troops matched to^ the lake ; but^ the execlttion 
e plan was deferred on account of the lateness of 
^son. 

8. Conquest of JVbva'Stotia, In tbe yeitr 17-5 5, 
an exj^eciition against Nova-Scotia was condiicted 
ol. Moncktoh and Gene: ral WinstoW) with u smalV 
of English troops and two thousand men from 
faohu&etts. The principal fortress Was taken with 
loss) and the, country subdued. The U;*abi- 
were decendants from French settlers, aiid had 
ently changed masters, as their cpttHtry was con* 
id alternately by the English and French; They 
J themselves neutrals ; but it was the dctermina-^ 
)fthe commanders in this expedition', that they 
d all be removed^ and their estates confiscated, 
rdingly, about two thousand meny women and 
ren were transported to Kew-England, dispersed 
iifTerent townsy and incorporated: %ith the inhabi- 

). Lo99 of Fort Qsioag^, Although hotstilities had 
aenced in i754,j|ret.nfl forxmi dec\«c^xk«\ ^^'•^ 
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wa& made till May^ ir56, vhen it «ra5 prpclaimej) 
the British king in the usual form; Lore} Loudon 
appointeii governor of VirghuafanJ commander in c 
af the forces in America, (xovernor. Shirley was rj 
led, and general Abercrombie succeeded hjm m 
command uf the forces in the northern colonies, u 
generals, with additional troops, arrived and procct 
to Albany ; but beiibre they were prepared to fe 
their operations, the garrison a.tOswa go, ^consisti^ 
fourteen hundred men, had &urrendei*ed to the Frei 
This post was very in^ortant, us it commanded the c 
municatlon between Canacju &nd the Ohio. The c 
paign closed without any other grea.t event, and the 
tcr Wi^s spent in prep«ix*uUOBS for pi^osecuting the 
with vigor, the next «umj|3ker.: 

490. .Afftf/««/ O/ifrfi/ioA? in- ^tnericft . in .\ 
Gre^vt preparations had . been madQ to. ; attack Cj 
Point, but the plan of operations was changed; 
Lord Loiiilon wem to joinadwral Hol&am, wba 
Tcd in July, with a squaur^i vf Ihips tQ attack y 
burg, which had been pc^tpredto ^'i-ancc by the,^« 
1748. Tliis plan also was defeated by the previo^j 
rival oi^ str4«ig. squadron of Frei;ch ships, attd a 1 
land forc«* Lor^i^tidon departed, and in the w 
follQwiug^ went to EngHind ; and tlie^English^fie^t 
ter. being shatteredby^ violent tempest. in Septal 
returned to Englimd.^ In the. mi&an time, the Fj 
genial Montcalm laid siege to fort William Hen 
Lakd .Geoitge, and aftej? a bra.ve defence, withoui 
prospect of relief, general Webb, th^ CQimnandisi 
-cer, surrehdia*ed. ; Thus th<s cai^paign of i 7^7 e 
with disgrace to theBmish arms; while, the Ft 
wer« gAiAiugastrengtht^tl multiplying their t«rt 
the back of thd colonies, llieie^e misfortutteil wen 
ing ;to .bkd manf^enseiSLl; in the British vC<»uncii8,; ao 
want of ^onpejrtin^kecolbiiiest which were gaverv 
di^enent legiMa;tutres> and. could not be b^*ought t 
with union or energy. ' 

■ 491,.C6nqi^t:tjtfCii^€ BreiotL in 1758. In 

^r^atjcflorts were'4^aiil« to ^\3i*^u^:\ii^^T^\v^V\^i 
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Three armies were emplofed— one -comraRhdjfd 
eneral Amhersl^ destined to take Lewisbiirg<^--onb 
T general Abercrombie, to act against Crown Point 
d a-third under general Forbes, to drive the French 
i the Ohio. A fleet trder^ admiral Boscaweni 

twelve thousand men under general Amherst, 
s^ge to Lewisburg ; which, after a vigorous re«» 
jice, surrendered. Three French shij)s of the line'^ 
J set on fire by bombs, and burnt in the harbor; 

others were boarded and taken, and forty cannon 
►ffifty-two, ki the principal bastiond^ were dis* 
nted, before the besic^d consented ta capitulate. 

inhabitants of the island \\tere sent to France^ and 
wisoners to England. Col. Hells was. then dis- 
ced, with a body' of * troops, to St. John's, which 
d submitted to the armtt of England^ After the 
[uest of Canada, in 1 760, the fortification* of Lew- 
*g were uitei^y demolished a^d reduced to a heap 
bbish. 

2, Defeat of General AhereroTnhie. Tluj French 
erected a fort at Ticonde^oga, atthe point of com* 
ication between Lake George, South Bay and 
&Chaniplaini: To dispossess them of this iniport- 
ilace aitd of Crown Pomt, was the object of general 
fcrombie^ with the mam division of the fbrcest^ 
UiUing to seven thousand British rei^tilars, and teir 
sand bolonial troops. This army arrived near Ti- 
leroga,in July. After disembarking from thebat- 
, the troops had to march throiigh woods, and the 
er'Gdltiran urtdcr Lotd Hoire, a young officer of 
t worthy met and defeated" a detachment of the 
fch forces, retreating from aft outpost; but this 
iwtige itas purchased by the loss of Ijerd' Howe. 

m^in body advanced and attacked the fort, but the 
ieh were so well protected by ahbatis and a breast 
t fcfghtieet hi^h, that the British troo|5« coufd not 
y the workis; ' AfteJ^ an action of four hours, during^^ 
ih the troops were exposed to a terrible fire, the 
;*ral ordered a rQtreat, having lost cighieetilxy&iAxftilfc 
, and i'ctUrned to the camp tit L?ike Oniov^^, \ 
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493. Taking af Fort Frcmtenac und Piteah^frgh: Tbe 
ill success at Ticonderoga was in part cbuiiter bahn* 
ced-, by the taking of fort Frontenac on the IroquoiSf 
near lake Ontario, by a partj^ of colonial troops under 
Col. Bradstrect. This fort iras garrisoned by a hun- 
dred and ten men only ; but contained a great nunfirr 
•f cannon, mortars, military, stores, provisions «il 
goods. Nine armed vessels wer« .also taken. Hit 
whole was efFacted without bloodshed^ and. the fort^e* 
molished. During these transactions, Gen. Forbei 
marched from Philadelphia, with a considerable body 
of troops to attack the French fort, du Quesne. Af: 
ter passing the mountains, he detached Col. ^buquet, 
with two thousand men, to a position fifty miles in ad- 
vance. This officer sent major Grant forward with 
eight hundred men to reconnoitre the fort and countrj. 
The detachment met a superior French force, andw5 
defeated with the loss of major Grants and three Im- 
dred men. But the French not wiUing to risk a sicgt, 
abandoned the fort, and retired down the Ohit». Ccn- 
ftitl Forbes took possession, and gave it the name^of 
Tittsburg, which the town since continues to bear. 

494. lO/ierationt of General ArtiherHt, In 1 759, tli« 
efforts pf the British and Aniericans to reduce the 
^French were more successful* General Amherst witk 
the tnain army crossed Lake George, to lay siege to Ti- 
rolif^eroga ; but the French abandoned that post anii 
QijoNm Point. General Amhen^l took possession, «• 
paired the fort at Ticonderoj^, and leaving a stronf 
garrison in it, proceeded to Crown Point, where be 
built a new fort. Here he built a sloop of sixteei 
guns, and a large boat for six guns, wiih a brig. With 
these and' his battoes, he embarked to proceed dovn 
the Lake, but(he was bafRed by tempestuous weath«r. 
The land forced were compelled to return, but the jarme^I 
vessels proceeded and drove ashor^ three of the French 
vessels. General Amherst spent the winter in comply 
ting the. fortifications at Crown Point, and in opening 
tsoads to the colonies. " . 
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'4^5. JReduction qf jViagaj'a, Durin]^ these transac- 
tions, general Prideaux laid siege to the French fort at 
Niagara, in the prosecution of which he. was killed, and. 
the comtnand devolved on Sir William Johnson^ This 
officer urged the siege, and defeated a* party of troops, 
coming from Detroit and Venango, to the relief of the 
place. This success hastened tlie surrender of the fort, 
which capitulated the last Y^^l^ ui July. This was a 
valuable acf|uisition, as well as the possession of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. 

496. Victory of General IVolf and Surrender of 
Quebec. The forces destined against Quebec were en- 
trusted to General Wolf, a young ofBcer who liad dis* 
tinguished himself the preceding year, at the siege of 
Lewisburg. The army,, amounting to eight thousand 
men, landed on the Island of QrieanS) below Quel)ec,in 
June. Quebec stands on a rock, at the cpnfiuence of 
Charles River and the Iroquois ; it is naturally strong, ■ 
and was well fortified and defended by a superior force 
under General Montcalm. General Wolf had to cofx- 
tend with immense difficulties, and a detachment of his 
troops , attacking the French entrenchments, at th© 
falls of Mpntmorenci, was repulsed with the lossof £ive 
hundred men. At length the British troops landed i% 
the- night and ascended a steep, craggy cliff, to an ele- 
vated place which commanded the town. This compel- 
led the French to hazard a battle, which was fought ok 
the 13th of September J in.whichGenei'al Wolf was 
killed^ and the French General Montcalm, mortally 
Avounaed ; but the French were defeated j and in a.few 
days the town was^ surrendered to GenCJfal Tpwnsead 
xipon capitulatipn^ 

497. Ofierutiont at Quebec in the year 1760. Gen- 
eral Murray, with six thousand troops, was left to gar^ 
irison Quebc^c. By means of the rigors of the climute^ 
sind a want of fresh provisions, one thousand of these 
xncn died before spring* with, the scurvy, and two tliou- 
sand were disabled from duty. Near .the close of 
-^pril, the French ti^oops which had b^t-iv ^t^Xfe^Xie.^ 
tj^rin^ the winter, to M\Q number oi lew xXYO^i^-Jxwsiw^ 5i^- 
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tacked General Murray, and defeated his small aniifi 
with considerable loss. But Genei-al Murray retreated 
to the town, which he bravely defended, against supe- 
rior numbers, iijitil the arrival of a squadron of ship«» 
and the destruction of the Fixnch ships in the rivff, 
induced the French c6minandcr, Vaudrueil. to aband« 
the siege. 

498. I^iml JRe^ucfion z>f Ccniada. Early in the 
i<ninnier of 1760, Genei'al Awhcrst put in motion his 
troops, with a view to attack Montreal, the last fortress 
of consequence remaining in the hands of the FrencJi. 
Advancing from Albany to the Kikci, he took the French 
fort at Isle Royal, and proceeded down the Iroquds, 
to Montreal, where he was joiwcd by General Murray, 
from Quebec. While preparing to lay siegfe to tlic 
place, VaTulreuil made offers ef capitulation, wbic!i 
were accepted, alid the town was surrendered on 1^ 
7ch of September. A small French squadron, scs^ ^ 
with provisions and stoi*es to relieve the troops at Mon- 
treal, was destroyed by Captain Byron in the Ba^ of 
Chaleurs. The inhabitants of Canada submitted, and 
took the oath of allegiance to the British crown. Thus, 
after a century of warn, rhassacres, and destrucuon, 
dommittcd by the Frcncl>and savages, the colonies were 
secured from ferociovi's iiivadcrs, and Canada, ifith 
a, valuable trade in furs, cume uiii^er the Britisli 
dominion. ^ 

499. Expedition of Col. Mont^mef-y. While the 
troo|)s were conquering Canada, the Cherokees, a pow- 
erful tribe of savages, were committing outrages on the 
frontiers of Virginia and Carolina. Governor Lyttle- 
ton of South Cai-olina, with a body of colonial troops, 
entered the country, and obliged ti}6 Indians to sire&r 
peace, which was granted. Bijt the savages violated 
the treaty, and attempted to surpriiea foit on the fron- 
ikrs of Carolina. General Amherst, on ajppllcatioiij 
sient Col. Montgomery, with twelve Hundred troops, t« 
protect the smithcrn colonics. This crfficer penetrated 
into the heart of the CheroUee covimry, plundering and 
destvoyhiig all thti villages aviii ts\^?„^•z^^^^^ ^^ wsra. In ■ 

rercugc^ the savages bCsie^eOi. io\t\.Q>\^vm^ ^\^>Cbr.^^-^ 
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fines of Virginia; the ^rrisofii after bcinj? reduced to 
extreme distress capitalated ; but on their march to* 
ward? Carolina, a body of savageff fell upon the party, 
and murdered five and tweirty of them, with all tlie of- 
ficers, except Capt. Stuart. 

500. Progress and Termination (if^his War, Col. 
Montgotneiy being obliged by his orders to return to 
Canada, the Carolinians were alarmed for the safety of 
the colonj, and prevailed with him to leave four com- 
panies of men for their defcDoe. Canada being entire- 
ly subdued, General Amherst sent Col. Grant, with a 
t>ody of troops, who landed at Cliurleston early in 
1761. These troops, being joined by a \cgiment of 
colonial forces under Col. Middleton, undertook an 
expedition into the Cherokee country ; in which they 
defeated the ^iivaj^es, with the loss of fifty or «ixty of 
their own men. After destroying fourteen Indian towns, 
with the corn and st<ires, the troops repaired to fort 
Prince George for rest and refreshment. In a few days 
after, several chiefs of the Indialis arrived with propo- 
sals of peace, which were gladly received, and petuxj 
concluded. 

501. Conclusion qf the War in Mtiro/ie^ and the Pi are 
qf Pan's. The reduction of Canada, and the expulsion 
^f the French from the Ohio, put an end to important 
military operations in Ameiica. The great parpo&e of 
the war, which was to expel or cripple the power of tht? 
French, on the western frontiers, was happily accom- 
plished. In Europe, the war continued to rage, apid in 
the West Indies, the British, aided by colonial troops, 
took liavanna from the Spaniards in 1762 ; an expedi- 
tion in which multitudes of men fell victims to the bil- 
ious plague. But on the 10th of Febriuiry, 1763, a de- 
finitive treaty of peace was sii^ned at Piiris, by which 
the. French king ceded Nova-Scotia, Cape Breton iind 
Canada to the British king, and the middle of the Mis- 
sisippi, from its source to tlie river Ibberville, and the 
jniddle of that river to the sea, was made the bounda- 
ry between the British and French dominons in America, 
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Spain ceded to Great Britain Florida aitcl all heV pbs* 
sessions to the cast of the Mtssisippi. Such was the 
state of the European possessions in Americ^j at the 
commencement of the revolution. 



Bills or Ciiedit. 

502. History of > A PTER the year 1660, while the. 
Paper Money. 5 J^^ people of Atncrica were suh- 
j&ct to the uown of Great Britain, their commerce wa« 
entirely rei^ulatcd by acts of parliament, which limited 
£nd restrained the trade of the colonies principally to 
British ports. By this means the colouie* were depri* 
ved of the' benefit of many of the best markets for their 
produce ; and the enterprizing spirit of the. inhabitants 
was checked, or rendered subservient to the politic views, 
of the parent state. In consequence of these disadvan- 
Cages, the b;:.lance of trade was usually against the 
colonies ; that is, they imported goods to a greater 
value than they exported ; and the difference was paid 
in specie, as long as it could be procured. This un- 
profitable trade exhausted the colonies of money, to a 
distressing degree ; and when the public exigencies. 
«^allcd for extruordinury taxes, the people could not 
pay them in cash. For a long period, taxes were paid 
iu produce, which was deposited in public stores and 
dold to raise money. But this was very troublesome 
and exp'^nsive ; and the colonies adopted the plan of 
issuing bills of credit for a medium of trade, in lieu of 

spwcic. 

503, Fir^t Emission of Billft of Credit in Massachu^ 
setts. The colony of Massachusetts, in 1632 coined 
into small pieces, a quantity of silver bullion taken froy 
the Spaniards, or received from the West-Indies, in 
the course of trade. The pieces bore the figure of a 
pine tree, and circulated in New-England. This prac- 
tice continued more than thirty years, and this was the 
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only instance of a miiitin the colonies. But tliis coin* 
age extended only to smaii, change, aiid could not sup* 

" ply the requisite casKfor^ie coli&ny. The unfortunate 
elcpeddtion against QiieboQ,i^n 1690, had crt^atid a con- 
siderable debt against Massadiu setts, which there was 

- nofiiioaey in the treasury, to pay. When the •soldiers re - 
turjvedf they clamored for their wages — ^a tax was laid 
to ri^se tlie nioney— bufto prevent a ^nutiny, the colony 
is^tie^ bills of credit, wiikh were to be received in pay- 
Bacnt of the tax. Witii these the soldiers iverc paid; 
the value of tlieni sunk immediately one third ; but as 
the bills were receivable on the tax, as the time 
^f payment ap^ttoacbcd, they gradually apprcci- 

. r .5^0^. i Subsequent EmiifsionB qf Pafier Mon^y^ To de- 
fray the expenses of another expedition against Quebec 
ifii i7\.if,M-^^^^c.\kXJi%^XX9i^sXLQA diXsix^e sum in .biil;» of 
ci^e4it^aud im 1714 and 17 16^ no less than the value , of 

^ half a million of dollars. Besides these sums, the col- 
otty had, from time; to time, issued bills to pay the ex- 
.peiisesof government, and neglected" to redeem the bills, 
uuti^ tj^irvd^preciadon, and its consequent evils had 
alarnflii$4 tK^ frrown, and a royal crdtr had been seiit to 
the governor to restrain all furtiier emissions, until the 

-' bilis ext^nty should be redeemed. Many schejnes weru 
pro^cted to pEeservc the value of th« bills— some piirt 
of them were, i&nt to , indlvitluals oa security— others 
rested on i the faith 0f govecnm^ntv which was pledged 
to^ redeem thcm-r-in one case a private company was 
SfMPB^d tQ.^tippCftrt their d«ex:iining credit. Uut all ex- 
pedi<e^4^.f<^i^l.ed, and inv 1749, when the sum in circula- 
Uo»b a mounted, to, Jiiove than seven millions of dollars, 
Ui© yatue had sunk, to about one twelfth of the value ox 

4pec|e«: . . ■ . • ' ^' -, - ' 

505. RedemfitiQU of the Ma^sachusettt Mills. Tli^ 
honorable efforts of ^lassuchusctts in ^le conquest of 
JL^wiflbttr^ h^d induced the. parliament of Great Bri- 
tain to grani one hundred and eighty thoiarajid pounds 
sterling* tx^ iiitdenipij^fy, |hat coioiiy for h«v ^:sL^^\v?$.t'5»-*-i 

Wiii<^ ^/i^ i>m %. t^is-gir*^^ Yyt^^4^V^vv^>^%- 'Otv^ V.n^^^ 
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tur« of Massachusetts passed aft act that, with the spe- 
cie which was expected from Eni^land) the bills of cred- 
it should be purchased, at the rate of fifty^ shillings is 
paper for an ounce of silver, or nearly seven and a half 
for one. This act was fortunately carried into efM 
though much against popular clamor, aiui tl^i^s was re» 
deemed the larg^est part of the paper currency. The re- 
mainder was directed to be paid into the ti*easury upo& 
laxGs, and an end was put to amultitude of fraud Stsnd 
numberless public ^vils, arising from the circuiaticA of 
a depreciated currency. 

506. Pafirr Currency of South" Car oliv^a» In 1702 
Governor Moore of South Carolina, rashly \indertQok 
an expedition against St. Augustine, a Spanish ti>tr& 
in East Florida ; the plan .was disconcerted by theani- 
val of two Spanish ships, and al>audoT)ed, in a cowardly 
manner. As tlie colony then did not contain move tlufl 
seven or eight thousand white people, the expences^i 
theexp^ditioa were too considerable to be defrayed bf 
an ordinary tax : and the coU>ny issued bill* bf ^i!e<Ht 
for the purpose. This was the first eKperixnent. As 
the stim was not large, the bills answ^re'da- good piir- 
pose,' and for some years retained their vahift^ But the 
war against the Tuscaroras and other savage a in 1 7 IS, 
creating another heavy debt, the colony issued fwiy 
thousand pounds, which was lent on l«inded or persoA' 
al security, apd made payable into the^tiHiasttry in ten 
installments of four thousand pounds each. This sum 
was so large that the value spt;edily sunk oi;)e half, and 
ultimately to one seventh. The depi*eeiaitlon caused 
great uneasiness— the planters paying their debts ta 
their cretiitors ar.d the merchatit^,inamedi«iin of les& 
value than gold and silver. The rate of cxehfttige re- 
mained af seven for one, until meaiiures were taken to 
Vedeem the bills. 

507. ^itta of Credit in J^ev)-York dnd JPtnn^Hanifi* 

The first issuing of a paper currency W New- York) 

was ib 1709,and theoccasion was the great expense 

^ftho fruitless preparaUon* for 9Xt)ickiin?^4^anada, in 

that year. The Bumsfirst V*«i^ N^t% x^i \^1^t^ ^wA. 



lutm^iQon died, and the troops w«re sickly ; 19 that the 
ileet returned to France, and the colonies wer^ prqvi* 
<ie]uially relieved from their an^iet)% This wa^ closed 
by JL treaty of pieraee signed at^ Alx la ChapeQe, in 
March 1784. 

4ft3. PloTL of a Uuion. of the Colcnies in 1754. All 
the preceding wars had left the Frencl> nia(»ters of Can* 
ada f they were al.^o in possession of I^uisiana,, a large 
tract of 4^ountry,en the westof theMis&isippi. They knew 
-the^ value of Ameriea, and had early formed the plan 
^f re»traimzi|f the settlement of the English. This was 
f heir object mall their wars, and for tins purpose, they 
united with the Indians, in burning tpwns, and |K^ur* 
dering the inhabitants. The.better toj^ccomplish their 
^iesigns,. they extended. their settlements on the Iroquois 
and the liakes ; and finaliy attempted to establish a 
chain'of fortified places from Candida to Louisiana, on 
the back of the English colonies. This alarmed Great 
Britain las well as the colonies, and the JBritish govern- 
ment aiiggested to the colonies, the necessity of confed- 
erating lor the purpese of mutua) safety. 

484. Meeting of CommUaioner^ and the Plan Profio* 
^ed. In July, 1754, commissioners from the northern 
-anti middle colomes met at Albany, aXkd ugreed to a plan 
«f union, d^aWn up by Dr. Franklin.* By this it was 
proposed that the confederated colonies should have a 
general government formed by delegates from the sev- 
eral colonies and upppinted by the houses of represen- 
tatives, onee in three ycui:s« Tiiis government was to 
be administered by a. president general, who was to be 
appointed and maintained by the crown. The powers 
^f this grand councilextcndcd to affairsof general sufetv, 
especially lo the reguhitlon of trade with the Indiani^ 
purchases of the lai^s^ treaties with thcni, new settle- 
ments, and making provision for defense, in tiiiie cf 
i¥ar. This plan, though obviously salutary for the coi- 
.onie^s,,was not approved by the crown ; probably on ac- 
count of a jealousy of the gjrowing strength of the cb Io- 
nics, which made the British couit apprehend a fu- 
ture rcsistiuice of the^uthority i3f pvivVvosa^iiV \ek\wK.^ 
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money, as in Great Britain. But the scardi 
ey finally called for a remedy, and some o 
nic8 attempted to remove the diiliculty, by pe 
to rai»e the nominal value of foreign cai.Ds< 
casioned a royal proclamation, in the sisi 
(jueen Ann, AV D. 170S, which ftxed ti 
nominal value of coin$ h\ ^he* colonies, at 
above the nominal value in sterling money ; 
ciollai', which was four shiliini^s and six pen 
passed for six shiitings«. In New-England ar 
thb became and still remtuusi the current 
tion. But in some of the colonies, the dep 
their paper currency, the scarcity )of mon< 
current, rate of exchanger betWe en- pyiper ; 
raised the nominal value of silver and gold s 
In New-Jersey, Pennsylvania and M«iryland 
of the dollar was evtal3lished> s^nd continw 
shillings and sixpence ; in New-Y<^rl& &l=>d } 
Ijna, at eight shillings. In South Cait>]ina 
gia) it I'ose only to four and eight pence ^ or 
in the dollar above the sterling valine. Bi 
differences n»c rely in namtt, for ji,ke real «vi 
same in all the states ; in other woifds!^ the 
ihe shilling dlfi'cr in value, hut not the, ftollai 
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510. Piracy in the 1 T N the twofirst centuri 
Jlmarican iSean. 3 X Spani;.^rds settled.in 
the land a^d thq sea were iiife$jbe4 . hy p 
freebooters, to a degree «^ever before Jin< 
civilized world. These ^'obbers' had; thi 
among some ihiSerable fugitives of 'the .Fre 
who had fe^egun aplanutioa iri Bt- ILi< 
ing dispossessed by the Spi%uiaidst, jRcid' to 
Gjrn pArt of iii^a^ioli^ . 'l )ui4^v«l .^ve>j \\2it'^ . 
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^ing swine and cattle which abounded in the moun* 
>»>andthex*e acquired the nsaae o£ Aucemeer^^ irom 
' practice pf drying and preserving their beef and 
^^v called in French, boucarier. After lining some 
^^ in this manner, some of them became, cultivators ; 
^^rsjbetook themselves to piracy. Alany of them 
^iedoa the island Tortuga, near the coast of His- 
laolajaiid being accustomed to an unrestrained 
iaJity, they lived in a state of democracy,, every 
ti being the master of his own family; the com- 
l^der of a boat or ship was liable to be discarded by 

crew, and hi a division of the plumper, he had only 
tigje share like a private, unless given to him as a 
Uuity. > 

» 11* Rax*ag€M of the Bucaneers. These lawless frcc- 
>tcr8 fortified themselves in Tortuga ; ami forming 
mselves into small companies^ s«J lied forth in quest 
:>1 under by soa and land* They had a special anti- 
fey to Uie Sptiaiards; and when ihey found.a ship 
tie, they boldly grappled and boarded her :- usually 
ting all the crew to death. Wlen loaded with 
nder, they returned and divided it with, the mbst 
upUlous justice ^ then spent ^eir time in all kinds of 
& and'debaucliery, until their " tooty was expended, 
joying a perfect state of liberty and equality, ttiere 
5 no law to restrain their excesses, and when their 
nder was gone, they were reduced ta want and 
ery^ — They then went forth to seek more plunder, 

pillage honest mid industrious men. At length, 
\v number was so increased by desperate fellows 
n France, Holland and England, that they became 
nidable to all Spsmish America. They composed 
irmy of twelve hundred men, and attacked several 
inish towns on the continent, murdering the people, 

plundering the houses. In 1697, they took Car- 
jena, and effects to the value of seven or eight rnU- 
is of dollars; but on thiir return, they met ailett 
)utch and !]^nglish ships, which took and s^unk 
imbcr of theirs^ This gave them a check from 
ch they neyfcr recoveredi Tl^ey were KviXsX^^^ V^ 
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the nations of Europe, asd partly by forceaBd partly ^^ 
by eiKUHiFagements to cxjltivatitMi, this nest of <w^Y r.m 
was destroyed. . . ,1 ^rs 

512. Pirxuies on the JmerUan Coast, The spintMl^^ 
piracy extended in a j^reater or less degree to ^^^^^ 111] 
Indies, and to tlie North American colouies. AW M)^^^ 
the year 1699, one Bradish, a boatswain's mat€, i«*ltlief 
English ship bound to India, in an iliegal voyagCi ^^\i\^ 
spired with the crew, left the captain on an islaiwljajfl ^^.^^ 
tamed pirate. Xominjj to America to deposit '^^l ^1^; 
spoil, Bradish was sent prisoner to England *^^!.f|iis 
cuted* One Kidd was still more notorious. "^ V^i 
man was master of a vessel and sailed firom New-Yflis» 1 ^ 
where he had a family. Being in London, he ^^^^'jin 
lected, upon recommendation, to command a shipf' j ^^, 
ted oiitfor the express purpose of suppressing pi^^^ 
in India. But he turned pirate himself, saikd to If* 
and there begun the practice of robbing. Retui'l'^ 
%o America, he landed and appeared openly at BosW^ 
where he was taken, sent to Engldud, and executw- 
The. trade of Carolina suffered greatly by a nest of f 
ru^ejf setted at New Providence, which became a. recep- 
tacle of vagabonds, after the proprietory of Caiolw* 
had released their right to the Bahamas to a corepas? 
of merchants. The gulfof Florida was at their co»' 
mand, and the trade to the West-Indies \va» almost 
ruined. The ministry in England ^ charged tlie colo* 
^ Dies with harboring those lawless rascals, but witW 
foundation. After manty years, »nd great exerti<>^ 
the seas were eleai'cd of freebooters. 



DisKASEs ASi'D Rj&MAEKABJuE Events. 

513. DistafiC9 and JRt* 7.^ IT^HE first s^ettlers in A* 

murkable Mvetils ^ y X marie a had to coDt«ii 

with harhships, scarcity of prsvisions, a degree of col^ 

in winter and heat in summer, which they had noi 

ejirperie-qwred ill Europe, «^ViOi m\^ xXv^ ^\"Sifc^ss^vQC the 
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cbuntTf , to tv'Eich were added such a» arose from their 
wants and toil, fei 16S0, Imlf of the Plymouth set- 
tlers died, and in 1630, the colony of Mussachu^tts 
lost more than one hundred, by levers ami the scurry. 
In 1733, the colony of Plymouth lost twenty of its iu*^ 
-habitants, by an epidemic pestikntial fever. In 1635, 
the mortality in Vir£,inla, by the iiccouots thej> receive 
cd in New-Enghind, extended to cighteer, hundred 
persons.-— On the first of June, 163^, was a severe con- 
vulsion of the earth ; called the great earthquake. This . 
was succeeded by a general prevalence of the small -pos^ 
and fevers^ on which account, a ^neral ^stwas observ- 
ed iiiDecetnber. Shocks of the earth were repeated 
'wt tiitics, till December, when they were frequent. Two 
tremendous storms happened, the Same year, one in 

August, and the other in ©ccember^ in which the tide 
rose fourteen feet above spring tides, tit Narraganset^ 
and flowed twice in six hours. Another tempest equal- 
ly severe ocouTped on the l^th of March, old style, in 
1 639, and such a rain, that the Conneoticut rose twejity 
leet febove the tneadow^. 

-- 514. Contintuuion of Retttarkabie Evenp^, On the 5th 
of March, 1643^ was another violent earthquake in New- 
Kngland ; but no damage was - sustained* Tho prece- 
ding summerhaxl been wet and cold ; crops of cora 
wore rndifierent ; English graii> had suffered in an un- 
usual *degrcct, by wiW pigeons ; and in winter, the barns 
wore infested by such members of mice, as were never 
before kliown. 'fliese animals were ^o numerous as 
to eat the bark oiF the fi^it trees, about the roptSj 
qnderthe snow. These- causes occasioned a dearth, 
and many familiesv their corn being exhausted in April, 
were compellett to 4ive On clam* and fish. In 1647, 
happened the first influenza men^oned in the annals 
of Ameinca. It extended to the AVest Indies, where^ 
it Was immediately foUotwed by a malignant fever, so 
fetal atid infectious as ' to be called t3ie plague. In 
Barbaltloes and ^ St. Kitts^ it s^vept . away ^Mt^ or six 
thousand people ? seizing first ithe., taostrh^X^.^ X52>^vv^ 
i^t»u. TJiisis the first disUaetaxxc»3L^V^x3cv^3 ^'s^^^'«^^ 
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ic yellow fever, mentioned in onr histories. A pestij 
lential fever prevailed in Hartford^ the same year, 
which died the Re^-r Mr. Hooker. 

6l«. Continuation ^ Remarkabie JSvcnta, A sVigbtl 
earthquake was felt in New-England in October, \9i 
Some general sickness prevailed in Massachnsets;^ 
in thespring of the next year, a fast was appointed ii^ 
Connecticut, for which one reasona&signed, in the proo 
lamation was " th e mortality which had been among 
the people of Massachusetts/* In 1655,. another infiu- 
cnxa spread over New-England. In 1658, epidemic 
disease again prevailed, on which account, and the scar- 
city of grain and intemperate season, a fast was obserr- 
«d in Connecticut.' In 1659^ the disease called rattles, 
hives, or croop first appeared in the colonies. In 1662, 
happened in New-England, an earthquake, a severe 
drouth, and epidemic disease ; on the abatement of 
which our pious ancestors kept a day of thanksgit«|> 
In 1668, a malignant sickness prevailed in New-Ydr)i 
and occasioned the appointment of a fast in September. 
In 1677, the small pox raged in CharlestoWn, in Mas- 
sadhusetts, with the mortality of the plague ; and in 
the following year, it prevailed in Bostom 

51 6. Continuqtton^qf Hemarkable jLjrentn* In 1683, 
great sickness prevailed, and the people sought the throoe 
of grace by a general fast. During the winter, a fever so 
general and so fatal prevailed in Springfield in Massa- 
chusetts, that tHe pablic worship on Sundays was sus- 
pended.— 'A similar disease afflicted the ssuno toMm i& 
iril, in 1733 and 1761. It raged at Hartford m 
1717. Fairfield su-ffered equally by a malignant fever 
in 1 698, after the infiucnza-<-Waterbury in 17 1 3 — Beth- 
lem in 1750 and 1 760*-».Eaat-Havcn wa6 repeatedly 
visited, and stripped of a greatpart of its most robust 
men. The last* time was in 1761. this* violent fever 
prevailed in many other pUces, with great mortalitf, 
but has not been epidemic since 176,1. In 1702 New- 
York was sorely visited with a pestilential feyer-^l- 
most all the patients died. Philadelphia and Charles- 
^«rfl, i/i 5. Ctralint, suffered: bfy^^U^ ^v%<i«s!e V^ x^'^^^ 
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^A the 29th t>f October, \f%7f occurred «n «arth^ 
[vake in New-Englaoid) as violent as anyc^f the former 
lies. Slighter shocks are not infrequent. On the llkh 
f November, 1755, happened a shock ef similar vio* 
&nce,but no injury was stistained. 

517. Continuation i^ JRemarkablt E'oentt, T4ie in- 
uenza prevailed in 1733, and spread epver the world. In 
735, commenced the scarlet fever, or malignant sore*" 
^roat at Kingston, an inland town in New*»Hampshire, 
nd visited most ^arts of America, In that and the fol- 
>wing yean This was its first appearance in Americay 
a far as could be recollected. Before that period, the 
isyal form of disease in the throat, was that of a qmn* 
:y, which was often malignant and fatal. From the 
ear 1735 to 1800, the malignant sore throat was epi- 
leroic ; six times, in the northern states. The influen«- 
;^ from 1733 to laoo prevailed nine times, as an epi*- 
Leniic. The loiig fever, so called because it continued 
hlrty or forty days, was formerly very comnton in 
S'ew-England, but has almost disapj^eared an the older 
settlements. _ • 

518. Unusual Seasons. The seasons in all countries 
In the temperate climates, are very ^variable. The 
e^'intcr of 1633-4 was mild^— the wind mostly from 
the southward, with little snow till February, ^imd no 
great frost. That was followed by • cold winters, and 
m 1637 or 8, the winter was noted as unusually se." 
vere ; the snow lay about four feet deiep frdm the mid^ 
lie of November to the first week in April. But the 
vrinter of 1641-2 ii^as of the severest kind-r-Boston 
)ay wais a bridge of ice as far as the eye could^ee^^-and 
:he Chesopeak also was frozen. The indians told our 
mceslors that such a winter had not been in forty years* 
V slmilsir winter occurred in 1697-8. The four- 
eenth day of £>cGembor, O. S. 1709, was supposed to 
^e tl»e 4:oidest day that had then been known in Ameri- 
ca. •♦ In February, 1717, Ifill the greatest snow ever 
;nQwn rn tMsj or peHiiips any country. It covered the 
owerdoOr^of'houses, so that some people were obli- 
l^edto step out of their chamber miv^v«^ ^^fi^.^i^xTs^ 
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«Iioes. There was alio a teVHble tempest. EleYenl 
thundred sheep, belongiag to one Qaan, periabed Ooe 
flock of a hundrtd, waa dug out of a anow drift m 
Fiaher's.islaiidy where they had been bori^ to tbc 
•depth of sixteen feet. This was twentjr eight days if* 
ter the storm, when two of them were fowd slivt 
having subsisted on the wooi of the others^ and tbej 
sustained no injury. 

$\9. Caniinuatiwi ^ Unusual Sea^^n^, A tacmtraWc 
tempest is recorded to have happened on the I^Mh ct 
February, 1723, which raised Hie tide several feet 
above the usual sprii^g tides, and did incredible dam^e 
on. the eastern shore of New-England. The wij^ter i^ 
ir37-8 was extremely severe ; but far less aeycrethan 
that which cloaed the year 1740. A similar winter fol- 
lowed the summer of 1779, when^ialltbe riyer^mnd bajSt 
even the Chesopeak, were converted into bri^^/ 
of ice. The severe cold was of three months duraAs^ 
Ad the snow from three to four feet deep. JBtf i|d win- 
tersalso occur fre<|uently-^s in 1755 and 6-?-J77V 
, — 1794-5 and I801-S, when there was ^little frost and 
snow. ' ' I 

520* Lmyi of Unuauai 39rkne$9. Historians Yah 
mentioned many instances of extreme darki^ess, in 
the- day time, and in satne cas^s, thia ojbacurky 
has lasted several days. lostanqes happened in Eu- 
rope, in the year 252, 746-^nd 775» The first in- 
stance mentioned in our annals was on Uie 31a^ of Oc-> 
ttober, 171 6*^the second on the 9th of August, 1733.^ 
A ^ucnilar obscurity happened in Canada and ^m the 
Lakes, on Uie I9tli of <5ctober> 176? : atid on Uiree 
different days in October, 1785. On the 19th of ¥^7 
1780, a memorable darkness was< spread over all the 
northern^tates. The obscurity was occasioned by t 
thick vapor or cloud, tinged with a yellow color or 
faint redt And a thin eoat of dust waa deposited S9 
<whlt6 substances. In these inatanccs, the obscurity 
was so great aa to render candles or lamps necessary at 
noonday. Thedarkiiess in. Canada waa followed bf 
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Wy W mM66rop*fire batt.^ So ignorant wer^ iMiit people 
of this ph^ROtnenon^ Hmt many were ^x^twrelf 
frightened ;. although it had occurred three times at' 
laafitnvithhi the perked olsixty*iit6 yeara. 

sil. M>rikerwLiifht9^FvQim tke earliest t^meS|^ 
wt have some itnpeHect acoonata of lighta in the sky ; 
s^d suf^r^tltioii has veprdfentted-them a& the fererun- 
nei^s ^f bloody wars and other cahifiaties. Soinetimes 
historians speak»of them as troops of men, armed and 
rushing to batde. Such representations are theeffu- 
i^ons of weak and timid minds ;« these lights and all 
others in the atmosphere proceeding from natural cau* 
^^f^are ho more the harbiiigers of evil, than a shower 
of rain or a blast of wind* For about three hundred 
years psCst, our accounts of the northern Ughts, are tol- 
erably cor reet. There was* ft discontinuance of then! 
^ eighty or ninety years, aotenor to» 1 7X>7r when a stnalF 
light was seen by persons in Europe. But they did not 
reappear, in full splendor, till the year 17 16^ when they 
were observed in England. Their first appearance in 
America was December 1 1^ 1719, when they were re* 
markably bright^ and as people in general had never 
heard of such a phenomenon, tboy were exti*emely 
alarmed, with the apprehension of the a|>proach of the- 
fih adjudgment. All amunem^ntsi aU busmess, and even 
sleep was interruptedfor want of alible knowledge of 
history. From 1719, to 1790, these iigh^ were? fre- 
quetit) when they again^ disappeared, for ten or twelve' 
years. 

' 522. Di9ea9eM among the Brutes. The brutes have at 
times peinllential diseases which sweep them away in 
multitudes. A plague among cattle destroyed a great, 
part of the species in dermany about the year \ 800. 
The isame happened in Italy and Germany, in ^1713, 
among cattle aunrd horses. A like mortality among cat> 
tte happened in Holland and some parts of England, 
in 1751. Fortunately, no similar pktgue among useful 
ftiiiinalshas ever happened in America \ although at 
times, there has been coni»!de;r^bl^ tcvckW^vc^ ^ssscv^^n? 
hors€9 and cattle. In 1 5 1 4ytVk& QdX% vi:klfc?!ixQ^^^^^>s^ 
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7 a ^stilcDUiil diseasC) as thty did in Eorepej 
Imenca, in 1797. In*17939 dieg^y sheep, muks, _ 
ryi swine and horses, in several countries of Eai 
Fere sweptaway by unusual diseases, la 1764, the 
ish all perished or abandoned the shoresW Nantuckl 
rhere they had always been in great plenty. In IT'i 
be oy&tcf s at Welfleet, oq^ Cape Cod all , perished, 
tave never since grown on the same banks. In 178| 
lie cod fish.ou the grand bio^li; of Newfoitndiand we] 
npstly tbiji ajid ill-flavored. In 1789, the haddock, 
he coast of Norway, mostly or all died, and floating oa| 
be surface, covered many leagues of water. In 1799^^ 
be small fish on the coast of North Carolina shared & 
ike fate. At times, oysters are found tobe watery, sickly 
nd ill flavored i dogs^ wolves ai^d foxes are affected 
rith madness-f-aodthe wild fowls perish by epidemic 
iiseases. 



CeNTKOVEasixs Airn their Efibcts; 

23« EviU (ifDiuensi^n > nPHE most fruitful source 
among the Colonies. > X of public evils among 
Ke American colomes, was the want of union a^dcon- 
i^rt of measures, proceeding from their jealousies 
jdd different views and interests. Each colony ex* 
cised a separate jurisdiction over a certain tract of 
d, and so jealous was each of its rights, that blood 
'\ shed in defending a claim to an exclusive trade io 
ver on a particular river, when millions of that ani- 
were to be found in |he unoccupied wilderness, 
erta^in boundaries also originated numerous contro* 
ies, and litigations, which excited no small degree 
imosity among the colonies, some of which lasted 
than a hundred years. The antipatliy between 
e-Island ^nd the other colonies, on djQCQua^t of dif- 
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fer^ceft ift refigiotis and ctrii mittters, and in morals, 
hsd B6tt*c«l3r subsided at the rerolution. 

534^ Ej/ptet cfJDiMtnH^w in the Defense qf the Colo* 
nie0^ The HI effbtt of a want of union tiras first felt in 
l4ST,in thePequotwar. Three governments were to 
lie consulted) aiid a)^>ough all agreed in the neeessity 
ef reducing the Peq^ots, yet for want of unity of power 
uid efforl, the ConnectiGUt forces arrired first at the 
field of action, and t<^ prevent notice ef^ their arrival 
£rotiireachifigth6liidians> they; were obliged to attack 
the fort Ulonef. and although they succ^eeded beyond 
espectdition, ye t It was a desperate attempt, and mighl 
.have been fatal to the assidlants. Had the colonies been 
ueder the liaiine juvisdietion, th&trok>p3 might have been 
assea^led ;|it the same time, and acted with united 
fereei In 1694,* the cotntnissioners of the united colo- 
mes declared' war: agauist* Ninigrate, a Narragansei 
chief $ and their forces were entrusted to the command 
ef Major Wiilard, of MassachuYetisV-who marched intc 
the enemyV country, but did nothing effectual, and ve- 
turned oti frivolotts pretexts* -^ It was owing to the aver- 
sion of MiSissachusetts to the w&r that the plan of the 

^ colonies was frustrated. In I ^76, during Philip's war. 
the colonies determined on subduing the Narragansets ; 
but the people of Rhode-Island, who were most expos- 
ed, lef^ their settlements to. be defended by the troop€ 
of the other colonies, and did not Join in the attaek and 
ledtfction of the fort./ 

S2S* Want ^ C(m<f€ri in other Mscfitditiona^ The 
united celome^, Massachusetts, Plymouth und Connei- 
ticut, were ze&lously engaged in one cpmmon cause 
d<urixig the war with Philip and his associates. But the 
troops efeach, acting often at a distance, under sepa< 
rate commanders, ofttn failed to afford astistance tc 
pjurties, forts or tewns- in distress ; for*, want o: 

■ a unity of councils and designs. . Many, whole towns 
and whole companies of men would probably have 
been saved, if one will had directed all their ope ra< 
tions. Capt. Lathrop and hla cotn^^^^ -^W A€^ >»: 

. .sfl «iiii&iwcade, between Beetftfe\4 toi^'Ra^^'^\ ' 
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vere c«i to piece sy wouM hav« escaped, but for want 
of union and concert of measures ; for two or three 
compaBies were withiti a few miles,. marcluAg ta join 
tibem. 

526. JVeakne^^ of the Confederation of 1643. Ai? 
ihough the union of the four iBfiant sett lements {produced 
very good effeots, by giving them harmony pf ceuncilst 
and strength of potion, yet it was npt sufficient to pre- 
vent jealottsie^^ divisions^ and the consequent eviist 
Springfield) when first settled, was supposed to be tinder 
the jurisdiction of Connecticut, but was afterward 
claimed by Mssachusetts, and until the divisional IIb^ 
was run, a controversy subsisted between the colonist 
on that account. But a more serious dispute arose od 
account of a duty which Connecticut imposed <^ gsodi) 
belonging, to Sipringfield, exported from the river; 
which duty was applied to the maintainance of a foiii 
Say brook, to protect the river setlle«nents, especiallj 
against the Dutch^ The question] concerning the 
nghcto lay the duty, agitated the colonies, and wbea 
the commissioners de<;ided in favor of Connecticfii 
Massachusetts, by way of retaiiationt laid a siniilar 
duty on goods, passing the fort in Boston harbor. This 
law did not escape the censure of <the commissioners) 
but the confederacy had no power to restrain ik»i 
differences. 

527. fVcakneMQf the Confid^ration €on tinned^ h 
the year 1653, the commissioners of the colonies took 
into consideration, the question of making war on the 
Dutch,, who bad driven the New Haven settlers frots 
the lands they had purchased on the Delaware, and 
burnt their fort ; who had constantly^ sold ^rms and 
^atnrauiution to the savages, which expos.ed. the colo- 
nies to extirpation ; and who, on the rupture betweea 
Sngland and Holland, had attempted to engage the In- 
dians in a plot to destroy the English. The com- 
missioners of Plymouth, Connecticut and New-Haven 
agreed on the necessity of a war \o p^c a sto^ to such 
outrages and a dangerous c^i^spw^.c.'^ \ >^\x^ V^oa^^ ^V 
iicbnsem ppgpsed it, atid no aT^w^?ts\a- ^^ ^V^^^a 
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er^uaaion availed, . The legislature of Massachusetts 
led the authority of .the cummissioners to declare 
;. ailedgiug that each^^olony was a sovereignty, and 
d xiot be subject to another sovereign power. The 
r colonies held this to be a direct violation of the 
;^e&ofimiou*«'but the confederation was a rope of 
1# The savages continued to puTchase arms, aiid 
innition of the Dutch ; andby the time of Phillip's 
. they were well furnished and well acquainted with 
I. This proved the principal cause of that war and 
orrors. 

ijS. Fatal £JfecU qfDUunion in 1690. On the ac- 
ion of king William to the throne of Englandy a plan 
fonxKid in New-England to take Canada.' Com^r 
iioners from the colonies met at New- York and 
sed upon a plan of operations. A fleet .under Sir 
iliam Phips was to sail from, Boston to Quebcci 
a body of troops from Connecticut and New-York 
to advance by land to the lakes and Montreal. The 
t arrived beiore Quebec, though late in the season ; 
the land forces, after proceeding to the Jake, were 
ged to retreat for want of.canoes« and provisions, 
^se articles were to be furnished by a commissary 
Mew-York ; but he failed. The colony of New- 
;k was distracted with factions under tho usurps- 
. of Lesier. General Winthrop, who commanded^ 
forces, was blamed for retreating; but wa9 fully; 
ulpated by a court of enquiry. In truths the plaa-^ 
Otoperatibn with the fieet was frustrated for want . 

common head or government over the colonies, 
tvb would have given union, concert and energy to 

whole system of measures. There is na doubt 
the French would have been expelled from Canada,^ 
otally subdued in the reign of king Willbm or queen 
1, had it not been for the division of the Americans 
> small sovereignties. . 

2?. Wani of Conctrt in 1745. When the project- 
expedition against Lewisburg 'w^V'^pto^^^^ Vi ^^ 
laies, ^3 f&r scnih as PennsyVf;xma,X^^l ^a^ ^^Ovvfc^ 
Bg^sahtsiucQ except Coimectiaxxly'tS^^-^'^^^'^^^ 
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And BJiode-Island ; and the latter deliberate j 
, that her troops did not arrive, iilY after the gani 
' surrendered : So that the troops of three colonic 
of which Massachusetts fttmished four fifths^ wi 
ployed in that important service. In shorti : 
prevented the expulsion of the French from 
sixty or seventy years sooner tl^an it happenedrl 
wei&ness of the colonies, resulting from a dii 
their power, and the jealousy of their councils. 
Is very evident that in those seventy years, the 
and Indians in their employment, killed twen 
sand men, women and. children-; which hasgri 
tarded the population of the northern states: I 
nada been conquered in 1690, and retained iu 
British government, it is probable this part of J 
would have had, in the year 1800,' two hundi 
sandinhabitants, beyond the presenf«niimbar.^ 
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hgical TaSU of thtmo9t Remarkable Even fkf 
"^fiecting America^ intended a» the autline.nf 
c|» History. 



Anno. Dom* 
mg of Spain 
3d a commit- 
!instopherC6« 

a Genoe^, 
dug discover 
Lprii ao* 14^2 
I sailed from 
rSpaiii) Aug. 
obsenred the 
L^ of the Qee- 

14) discover- 

jiahaixa now 

id) one of the 

(^Octa3,d.S. 

S. ^ 

( discotered 
ct. 27> O. S« . 
^ti, which he 
lispaniola) ov 
ain, De^. ^f 

tbuiltafoit at 
iiiHayti^where 
% officers and 
and sailed to 

cander granted 
all the lands 



real name vMt9 
I CohnyVfhieh wa« 
into CAri$topher 



Anno, Donu 
west of a line 1 OOleagves 
west of the Azores, 
^Maj 4. 

Second voyage of Colum* ' 
bus, Sept. 25 

Columbys built Isabella, ^ 
on the north side of 
Hayti, Deceniber/ 1493 

Columbus discovered 
Pprtp Rico in the second . 
voyage, and Jamaica ^ 
May 4. 1494 

John Cabot, a Venetianby 
birth but. residing at 
Bristol} in £ng. sailed - 
under a commission 
from Henry VII. and 
discovered Prima Vista, 
or Newfoundland,1494or5 

Bartholomew Columbus, 
governor of Isabella, 
built New Isabella on 
the soutkside of Hayti 
and the east bank of tiie 
river Ozoma, to which 
he removed the colony l«49^d 

C* Columbus returned to 
Spain, March, 149.5 

Henry Vll.granted acorn- 
mission toJohnCabotand. 
his three sonS)LewUv^e.«. 
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erect the king's banners 
on lands which they 
had already dUcovrredi 
March 5, U9tf 

KingHenry gave slicense 
to^hn Cabot to take six 
reftsels from any port, 
for making discoveries, 
Feb. 3. lt9S 

Sebastian Cabot sailed to 
Ainevica,d|8coTeredthe 
land afterwards named 
Labrador, June M,O.S. 
|]2.2d]and ranged along 
the coftsttoFI<»ridar>-He ' 
was the first discoverer 
of the American conti-' 
nent. 1497 or 1498'. 

Ch.Columbus sailedif^om: 
Spsdn on hisr third vo j- 
ag^ May 30, discovered- 
TrlnidiUi July 31, and 
the continent now Terrtk 
Firma August, 1. 1498 

Ojeda who was tvith Co'- 
lumbus ttt hia first voy<^ 
age actompanied hf 
Amerigo Vespucci, a 
Florentine, sailed from 
Spsun May 20th, and in 
Jane discovered the 
continent of S« America, 
andAraerigohadthe ad; 
dress to give the conti- 
nent his name. 1499 

Vincent % Pinzon sailed ^ 
southward, discovered 
the great riveVMaranon 



which he called A» 



«on. 



1 



Pedro A. Cabral, a ft 
twgucse,discevcre<ftl 
coast now called Br 
«il. 

Bovadi] la appointed ^ 
embr ©^America, s«i 
Colombus to Spain i 
chains, Aug, 23. 

Cx>rterah a Portn^s' 
sailed toNewfounw 
and gave name toL^f 
dor. 

The townof new Isabel 
being destroyed by al^^ 
ricane, was rebuilt* 
the west side of Oz>^ 
The name' sfas afi 
ward ch^ged te StJ 
mingo, and it is the < 
est town in Afflferici 

Colttmbti*s being acq 
ted, sailed on Ins 
voyage June 3^ air 
atiHkytiIune29,9i 
to the continent, dis 
ered the bay of Ho 
ras, also named! 
Bello, Aug. to No 

Colmnbns ship wre 
on Jamaica. • 

Co{umbus reljie ved 
being aliiidst a yci 
Jamaica, arrived at 
ti, and sailed for S 
Sept. 2, arrived a 
Biicarin Beccmbe 
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;r8 (romBiscaf' 
lorth of France 
ishery on the . 
^eiyfouQidland. 
died at Valla- 
d59^4y2Q,I506 
canelDtfodu* 
Haytiirom the 
inlands about 

ioyaandV.Y. 
liscovcred the 
?er Paraguayt 
\o the river of 
silver, 1508 

x^t introduced 
ti for slaves. 
Nicuessa be- 
tlement at tho 
arien. Ovando 
*orto RicO) and. 
began^ sf^ttle- 
Jamaica. 15 IQ 
e de Leon dis- 
and named 
from its b^ing . 
ed Easter Day, 
>f flowers, 15 It 
une^de Balboa 
eid the south «e^ 
c Ocean. 15>8 
dva discover0a 
and name^ it 
ain : i€18 

- . . * * 

Cortez sa^ed 
iOjMarib 15.V9 
vere ' contests 

Mexico Au- 
U2I 



Portuguese, in the 9er* 
vice of Spuin> entered 
the strait now called by 
his namoi Nov* 1 1, 1530: 
p roceeded to the Philli* , 
pines where he -was kil - 

* led ; but one of his ships 

. arrived in Spain in ^ 
1533 — ^this being the 
fimt voyage rounid tbf 
globe* 

Pizarroy with Alnmgro 
and Luqtie invaded Pe-» 
ru. 1581 

Pizarit> founded St. Mi- 
chael, the first Spanish 
colony in Peru. 1532 

Pizarro took Cuzco, the 
capital of Peru, after 
having taken Atahual* 
pa, the Incaf and puthim 
t6 death. 1535 

P.^endoza sailed to the 
Paraguay with2000nien 

-built Buenos Ayres,and , 
first introduced horses^ 
which have multiplied 
beyond calculation* 
Ferdinand deSoto landed 
in Piprida with900men^ 
1599, penetrated to the 
Chickasaw country^ 
trossed the Missisippi, 
where he died May 34| 
1543i the remains ojP his 
men arrived in Mexico 
s in 1543. preliana eii- 
tere4tbe. rivet .M»ic^- 
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Chili conquered bj the 
Spamards. 

The mines of Potosid 
discovered. 1545 

PesUtence in Peru in 
Mexico800,000 pcnions 
perished. 1546 

Ribaud with French pro- 
testants, began a settle- 
ment on the £dtsto; but 
the people abandoned 
the place, tnd on their 
returUf some perished 
hf famine. 1563 

John Hawkins began the 
slave trade of the Eng^ 
lish^ 1563 

I^udonicr sailed with 3 
ships to relieve Ribaud 
but stopped at May riv* 
erenow St. John's bui^ 
afertcalledCoroIiiie 1564 

Ribaud sailed to Florida, 
took a part of the men 
from fort Caroline to 
oppose a Spanish fleet ; 
Melandez a Spanish 
officer, arrived, massa- 
cred most of the French, 
and gariisoned the place 
with Spaniards. 1565 

Gourge, a Gascon, sailed 
to Florida and massa- 
cred the Spaniards, and 
Florida, was abandon^ 
cil. •^' 1568 

M. Frobisher attempted 
to fiijd a N. W.p\5sage, 
discovered the strrit of 

hiianmQ* 15eT6 



Pestilence in Mex|j 
which died as apn 
by registers 2,0i| 
of persons. SirW 
Raleigh pbtunedli 
ent for making diil 
ries March, 35- ^»' 

Amidas abd Barloii 
order of SarWaltfl 
lei^h landed on W< 
koDand Roaaokci'i 
On their return 
queen gave to theei 
tryjthc name Vir^ 
though^the placesirl 
they landed are w 
N. Carolina. 

Sir W, Raleigh seri 
R. Orenville wid 
vessels to settle J 
ginia-^-^a small co 
left at Roonoks ui 
Gov. Lane, Aug; 

J. Davis aailed to 
strait of his name, 

Gov. L.8n^ and the 
lony return to I 
with Sir F. Drake, 1 
had been on an expt 
tion against the Spai 
settlements in An 
ica 

Gov. Lane cariled 
bacco to England ' 

J.Davis in his third y 
age, dts<fbvered and 
med Cumberland 
and* ' - 
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destroyed ' by the 

colony undcrG or. 
B left at Rqan- 
»Qov. White re- . 
dto England for 
ic5 .1587 

Rjftleigh assigned 
patient to Gov* 
s^Thos. Smith and 

», March. 7- J 539 
l^hite returned to 
>ke, but not find* 
\fi settlers^ went to 
ifV. Indies, fv^d 

to England 1590 

fishery begun by 
bglish 159$ 

'Raleigh made a 
e to Guiana, burnt 
seph in Trinidad 
ed into the Oron« 
I ' . 1595 

Ijd GosnQld came 
.merica> named 

Cod, landed on 
hunk, and ' began 
Id, but retui^neidl602 
rChamplain s^il'* 

the St. Lawrence ' 
eur de Mont^ with 
plain fot a ptlet 
red the cpast of < 
a, entered the bay 
iindy> named the 
W^igondy, St. 

built a foi't and 
dithewittteronSt. 
,aQ j»lao<i inthe 



& 



Seooduc • 1601 — 5 

D^ Moot settled Port 
Royal, now Annapolis, 
%hc first settleiiient in 

^Nova^cotia ' 1605 

Virginia 'divided and by 

. letters patent) th^ south'* 
ern part Was granted to ** 
Sir Thomas Gates and 
others) called London 
company, tb^e northem^^ 
part to the Plysaiouth / 
company^ April dO ! 6@6 

Capt* Newport ♦arrived 
in Virginia and began 
the first effectual set* 
tlement on the rivet 
Po whataiy[ Jamesjcal led 
JameS'Town^ April 
26 1 6or 

Qapt. Smith fi^rst explore 
ediheChcsopeak 16t8 

Quebec^founded by Satnr* 
uel Champlain 

Mr. Robinson's churcii 
migraterto^ Holland 

Second charter of Vir^ 
ginia to ihe earl of Sal- 
isbury and olhers. May 
23 1609 

Mr. Robinsa^^s church 
femovj&d to Leyden. 

Capt Hudson discover* 
ed the River Manhat- . 
tan, now ealled by his 
name. 

New'bundland settled 
tmderi. Gray, Gov. 1610 

Capt. Hudson discover^ 
ed \Sx^>a«f "HiVviXv \3«%2Pi^ 
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his name, hJe crew ram- 
tined and set him afloat 
ill an open boat, and he 
perished l6lb~U 

ChanrpJuin discovered 
and named Lake-Cbain- 
plain idll 

7l"hird charter of Virgin- 
ia extended to include 
Bermuda, 300 leagues 
to'aea, March 13 1612 

Bermuda settled uiider 
Gover&or Moor 

J. Rolfe married Poca- 
hontas, daughter of 
Powhatan, April 1613 

Capt Smith made a fish- 
ing voyage to the north- 
em part of America, 
made a chart of the 
coast, which he presen- - 
ted to Piinee Charles, 
who gave th« country 
the name of New Eng- 
land . 1614 

A fort or trading house, 
built on the Hudson 

, near Albany by the 
Dutch between 1610—14 

The Dutch lay claim to 
the discoveries of Hud- 
son and settle Maiihat- 
lan, now N ew-York 1614 

W. Bassin discovered the 

bay of his name 1616 

Great pestilence or yel- 
low fever destroyed 
. niost of the Indians from 
JJarraganset to Pcnob- '■ 
scot 16\% 



Capt. Dermer tlrf 

. BngUshman.who I 
through Lorig-Ii 
sound aiid HcHgat 

First colonal asseml 
VirpT. June 19 

Mr. Robinson's p< 
left Holland in 
and Eng'land in • 
for America, arrif 
Nov. landed at F 
outh, D.cc. 1 1. O. 
N. S. 

Charter of New-Enj 
granted to the ] 
Lenox and othei 
council of Plym 
Not. 23 

The Indians ihassj 
349 of the Virgit 
Mar. 23 

First settlement of 
Hampshire at I 
Harbor on the Pa 
away and at Dover 

St Christopher's di: 
ercd by Columbus 
called by his n 
1493, settled by 
Warner, Jan. 

The first cattle brc 
into New-England 

Barbadoes granted ' 
William Courteen 
settled. 

Cape' Ann Settled. 
The Virg. company 

' solvedand their cti 

'Y^ftV3LTtwe4\a^ tKe CT 

T\veV«v^^xwv\R^l 
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^x»e& u the earl of Car* 
lisle ! 697 

i^t af Mass. from the 
_ council of Piym. Mar. , 

19 1628 
>jrevi« settled by the 

gnglish 1628 

jSalem settled by Gov* 

~ £ndk;oU 

Oharter. from the crown 
confirixiing the Plym-* 
oQth grant and erecting^ 
the Mass. company in- 
to a corporation 

* IVJay 4 

-Clarolina cjranted to Sir 
RobertHeathOct.30, 1 629 

HCharlestown, Bostoni 
Waterto'ii!^n, and Dor- 
chester settled by gov, 

- Wihthrop and others 1630 
Patent to Plymouth co- 
lony from the council 
of Plymouth, Jan. 13. 

- The council ef Plym- 

outh granted lands to 
settlers on Pemaquid, 
Feb. 29 1631 

Patent of Connecticut, 
from the Earl of War- 
wick Mai*ch 19. 

First (vessel built in Mas- 
sachusetts, called the 
JBle9sing of t,lt€ Bay 
launched July 4 

Crrant of Maryland to 
lord Baltimore, June 

20 1632 

Montserat and Aiitigua 
settled by ,tiie EngJisK 



and St. Eustatlaby the 
Diitch 

The Dutch built a fort on 
the vest bank of the 
Connecticut, inthc pre- 
sent t«wn of Hart- 
ford 1633 

The Plymouthpeople, af- 
ter the Dutch, erected a ' 
trading bouse on the 
west bank of the Con. 
in the present town of 
Windsor, Oct* 

Fii'st settlement in Ma- 
ryland at St. Mail's 

The council of Plym- 
outh surrendered their^ 
charter to tire crown 
June 1 1 

First Assembly in Mary-^ 
land convened in Feb. 
1635, divided into tv/o 
branches 1639 

Wethersfield, the oldest 
town in Con. settled by 
people from Water- 
town, Mass. 163 4-— 5 

Windsor settled by peo- 
ple from Dorches- 
ter 1635 

Saybrook settled b^ J. 
W in ih rop' s meii , Nov. 

Martinico and Gauda- 
loupe settled by the 
French, aUb Cayenne 

H a'tford settled by Mr. 
Hooker and his congre- 
gation fvojH Newtown, 
Cambt\d^<^ ^M.^vsiA^*^*i — ^ 
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and named Pro\'. I63fl 

The Pequots drstrortd 
by Con. May. 26 ' 1637 

Rhode IMand settled by 
Mr. CodingtoU} March 
24 ; Great eanthquake 
June 1 1638 

I^cw-Havcfi settled by 

^ Mr. Davenport, &c. 
April 

St. Lucia first settled by * 
the English, dispossess-* 
ed by the natives 1641 

Newport settled 1 639 

Maine granted to Sir 
I\ Gorges, April 3 

First printing: press^ es- 
tablished at Cam. Mass.. 

Original Constitution of 
Conne cticut establish- . 
cd Jan. 14 

Surrinam settled by the 
French 1640; who a- 
bandoned it for its in- 
salubrity, 1641, the 
English then took pos- 
session 

A codeof iSLWs first estab- 
lished in Mass, , 

New Hamp. united with 
Mass. April 14 1641 

Confe de ration o f Massa* 
chusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and New- 
Haven for defease 1641 

The French settled St. 
Bartholomews 

The earl of Warwick in- 
corporated the jiettlers 
QfFpoYs Newp^rt^ &c# 



Match 14 I64i| 

First assehibly of Rhode- 
Ishind ax^^reed upon 
a body of liiws, May 
19 1 64r 

Mii*afjalante settled by 
fhe French 

First influenza mention- 
ed iu American annals 

Pestilential yellow fever 
swept away several 
thousand of the inhabit- 
ants of BarWdoes and 
St. Kitts - ' 1647—8 

Si. Bartholomew's settled 
by the French 1643 

Mdssachuse tt^s lawsfirst 
published 

Cambridge platform com- 
posed and adopted 

Anguilla settled by the 
English 1650 

Grenada settled by the 
French 16^a 

The Enj^lish took and 
settled Dominico l€6l 

Translation of the N. 
Testament into Indian, 
by Mr. EUiot finished 
and printed 

Charles II. granted IL 
eharrter to Connecticut 
incorpG^ating New Ha- 
ven with it, April,$3 1662 

Charles 11. coRfirtxed 
the charter of Massa- 
chusetts . by letter^ 
June 2S 

Charter granted to 
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e Plantations, 
J. 

at earthquake in 
la tiild New-Eng- . 
Jan. 26 1663 

of Carolina to the 
jf Clarendon and 
)rSf March 24 
rant enlarged by 
charter, June 1665 
settlement in N. 
ina on Chowan, a- 
he middle of thb 

aven consented to 
in with Connecti- 
>ccember 1664 

liot's Indian bible 
feted and printed 
Netherlands taken 
the Dutch and 
5d to the Duke of 
by patenti March 
nd called New- 
— Fort Orange ta- 
id called Albany 
uke of York rc- 
l to Lord Berke- 
dSir G.Carteret, 
rritory now New*. 
r, June;24, 
Yeamans settled 
i southern banks 
>e Fear river with 
)ny irom Barba- 

1665 
a, which had been 
aned by the first 
•B, granted to Lord 
iighby in 1663 



and settled 1666 

New Providence, which 
had been dispeopled by ^ 
the^ Spaniards in 1641^ 
again settled in 1666y . 
again deserted till 1 690, 
and again depopula- 
ted by the Spaniards in 
1705|repeopled in 17 1^^ 

PirstcolonialAssemblyof 
the settlenkat Chowan^ 
nowN. Carolinat men- 
tioned on record 1 66§ 

Massachusetts resumed 
the gorv. of Maine 1 669 

Capt.Sayle with a colony 
began t^ plantation at 
Port Royal in Carolina, 
he died 1679 

This colony removed 
and began a settlement 
on the bank of Ashley 
river under Sir J. Yea- 
mans which was called 
old Charlestown 1 67 1 

Theiuhabitants removed 
and began theHownnpw^ 
called Charlestown ]6g^ 

Fort Frontenac built, 
Marquett and Joliet 
sail down the Missisip- 

pi 1673 

Ne^-York taken by the 
Dutch 1673, restored 
and confirmed to the 
English by treaty 1674 
Connecticut laws revis- 
ed in 1672, and first 
printed by Mf . Green 

2 
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Indian ufaf in N. Eng- 
land under Philip 
> War cea&ed by the death 
of Philip, Aug, 12^ 1676 
Bacon's insiH'reption in 
Virginia, Jaxneatown 
burnt by the insurgents, 
death of BacoDierato \^li 

N. Hamp«hire erected 
into a royal gov. ] 679 

C^hUrter of Penn. to Wm. 
Penn, March i 1681 

First form of gov. for 
Penn. April 25 I6S2 

The DuJke of York'a 
deed of Pennsylvania to 
Perm, Aug. 21 

The Ruke^s deed of a 
tract of 12 miles frpm 
New Castle to the ■ 
Hoarkills, Aug. 24^ 

First Assembly in tha 
province at Chester^ 
Dec. 4 

Act of union anncTting 
tho Delaware counties 
to Penn, Actofscttle- 
jiiient Dec. 6 

First settlement of Phila- 
dclphia, October 

Charters of Mass. and 
Rhode Island vaca- 
ted 1634 

Albany incorporated, 
Port Royal in Carolina . 
broke up by the Span- 
iards ^ U86 

The first episc. church ia 
Boston formed 

A charter givGa to Kew- 



York, by Gev. Dongsm, 
April 22, 1686 ; enkr* 
gecj^and confirmed Jan. 
15, irsoj again Oct. ii, 
1732 

Process issued against 
Connecticut charter in 
1685, but the charttr 
was hid from Androa 
in a hollow oak and 
saved . \6t7 

Andros seized, deposed 
ana sent to England 16S9 

Expedition toQuel^ecfail- 
ed Oct. and Nov. \m 

First bills of crediit issu^ 
ed by Masaachusetta 

Scheoectady burnt* 9sk 
the inhabitants sUunor 
scattered, Feb, 8^ 1690 

Massachusetts obtained i 
a new charter, hy which ' 
Piymouth was annexed ' 
to.that colony 169i 

Mild witttitr, vessels 
went to Albany in 
F^b. 1692—3 

Sexere , winter, ^loaded 
sleds passed on the ice 
from oosjbQB to Nantas- 
ket, and on the > Dela^ 
ware 1697 

Fatal yellow fever in 
Phil»4elphia \m 

Charleston S. C. depop- 
ulated by a tempest and 
inundation, followed by 
small pox and yellow 
C*iV^T>^ ^vftat \jart of 
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»rary established m 
irleston S. C. iroo 
tcrof Philadelphia 
.25, charter of privi- 
js for Penn. Oct. 

:ulture of silk and 
on introduced . ijato 
oliaa about this { , 

■* ' ' ' ■ ' . 

lential yellow fever ' 
Tevr-York , \7o:^ 

introdnced into 
. from Madagascar ? 
6eld burnt and the 
•titan ts slain, takciv . 
ires or dispersed 

:M 1704 

edition by. the New 
land people against 
: Royal failed 1707 
pjested invasion of 
ida failed, no naval 
5 arrived, and Nich- 
n's troops, at Wood 
;k, becoming sick- 
eturncd 1709 

loyal taken by .Gen. 
iolson and its name- 
iged to Annapolis. 
)ber 2 > 1710 

ofHcc in America 
established 
pess of governors 
ew-London to con- . 
on an expedition to 
Ida, May I 1711 

expedition against 
bee failed by the 
wreck of trans* 



ports in St. Ijairrence, 

August 

TheTuscarorasattacked 
N. Carolinaj defeated 
by Col. Barnwell, mi- 
grated ta the five na- 
tions, and formed a 
sixth tribe 1712 

Iron began to be manu- 
factured in Virginia 
Spanish invasion of §. 

Carolina defeated 
Treaty of peace at Vu 
recht, April 1 1 .— ^Nova 
• Scotia ceded to 
Frartce 1713 

Conspiracy and invasion 
of the Yamases defea- 
ted by Gov. Cravan> 
andCarolinians 
The greatest snow storm 
ever known, snow sev- 
eral feet deep, Feb, 1717- 
Combination against the 
proprietary gov.in Car- 
olina and a revolution 1 7 1 9 
Northern 'lights which, 
had disappeared for al- 
most a century appear- 
ed inN Engl andDec.l I. 
Epidemic small pox in 
Boston — in-occulation 
first introduced by l)r. 
Bbylston, at the recpm- 
mendation of DrX.Ma- 
ther, .^ i72l 

First newspaper printed 
inN,yorkbyWm.Brad. 
ford:: ^ 1725 

Printing uvttod\i<;<isVv^t5^ 
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Vir^nia by Winiam 
Parks, 1736 

D rj su mme r followed by 
a Tiolcnt eartliqtiake, 
Oct. 29,O.S. 1727 

A tempest ioCarolina in- 
undated the low landsy 
droTC the people inte 
their upper room»— the 
pestilential ferer raged 
in Cikirlcsto wn 1 728 

The proprietors of Caro- 
lina, except one, sold 
their property to the 
cro wii ; the coontry was 
dirided into N. and S. 
Carolina* and both be- 
came royal gOTernments 

The first news paper inS. ' 
Carolina printed, 1730 

Gen.Wash]ng;ton bom in 
Westmoreland county, 
Vir. Feb. 22 1732 

The bible in 4to first 
printed in the Eng. col- 
onies by Samuel Green, 
Boston — -secretly, as it 
was contrary to law, 
about, 1732 

Georgia settled by Gen. 
Oglethrope, 1735 

Origin of Krec Masonry 
in America, July. 

Insurrection of the slaves 
in S. C trolina, 1737 

Very severe winter, 1 74 1-t 

Sp4i»uh invasion ofGcor- 
gia. failed. , 1742 

The library company of 
JL wcorpoTzted, 



Tlus company was for- 
med in 1 63 1 , and in 
1776 received the Log- 
anian Library, 

A large casaet appeartd 
IB Dec 174 

Lcwisburg surtendered 
TO the New-l^gland 
troops,aided by anEog. 
squadron, Jane 17, 1745 

Indigo plant discovered 
in S. Carolina. 

French expedition tinder 
D. AnTille,wh]cli mena- 
ced N. Eug. failed by 
means of a storm, csQ- 
tagious ferer in thr 
fleet &c. m 

Expedition against Nova 
Scotia failed, 1 746-7 

Riots in Boston in opposi- 
tion to an impressmcRt 
of seamen, 174T 

A library at Newport 
founded by A.Redw^ 

Treaty of peace at Aix 
LaChapelle by which 
cape Breton and Lewis- 
burg were restored to 
France Oct 18 174« 

Pennsylvania hospital e^ 
tablished by iict of as- 
sembly Feb. 7 1751 

A tempest laid Charles- 
ton under waterSept. 1 752 

The proprietaries of 
Georgia surrendered 
their Charter, and the 
colony becanm a royal 
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a union; of tRc 
ss agreed upon nt - 
jT by commission-* . 
kot sanctioned by 
Wfi,, 175i 

;ably mildtrintcrs 
-5, and iT35— 5 
earthqaake^ No- 

•• beg^an to erect 
n the 'wuters of 
£rie and tlte O- - 
1752 an,d 1753 
(Vushif^ton sent 
ir. Dinwiddce of 
require the P. 

idraiirjOct.&Nov. 
nch erect fortDu 
ty where Pitts- 
lOMT stands, 175* 
rench surprized 
.efeatcd by col. ' 
ngton at the great 
ws, 

ishington and his 
aferteN ecessity^ 
dered to thfe 
I J July 4 
shin j^toiitappoi At « 
Ucatiip to G'en« 
}ck^ March, \75% 
nslow with Mas- 
etts troops took 
54on of Nova^ 
June 1755, ind 
rei>ch inhabit- 
aUed, Neuttals 
^af^npiantied and 
louses destroy- ' 



Gen- Bracfdbck defeated 
and killed at MoDbnga* 
helaj July 9, 

French under Die«kau 
repulsed by Gen. John- 
son at Lnkc George, 

War declared against 
France, May 18, 1756 

O s wego capit'd to Mont-» 
calm, 

Fort Wm. Henry capitu- 
lated to the French 1757- 

Lewiiburg taken by the 
British, June, 1758 

Gen. Abercrombie =dc- - 
feated at Ticonderoga 
with great loss, Lord 
Hmve killed July 

1*0 rt Frontenat: taken by 
col. Brad^treet Aug. 

Fort duQuesTie' abandon- 
ed by the French and 
taken by the English, 
Nov. 

Ticonderoga and Crown '- 
Point taken by Gen. , 
Amherst, July 27, and 
Aug. 4 1759 

TheFrcneh reptilsed be- 
fbre Oswego by Col. 
Haldiman July 25, 

Niagara taken by the 
Eng. Gen. Pwdeaux kil- 
led July 25. 

Battle of Quebec, Gen; 

, Wolf and Montcalm 
kiIted,French defeated, 
Quebec capitulatedSep- ^ 
tem'ber. 
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the EnglUth Sept. 8 
Battle of Etchoc with the 

Cherokees, t7<3 

The Cherokees defeated 
by col. Grant and com- 
pelled to make pcacey 
June, 1761 

Havanna taken by the 
British and provin- 
cials 1763 
Definitive treaty ofPeace 
signed at ParisiFebrua- 
ry, 10 1763 
The severest drought 
known in America, no 
rain from May to Sep- 
tember 1763 
An eruption of lire in Mi* 
ehuacan, being in 1 760 
continued several years 
and formed three mouu-- 
tains six miles in cir- 
cuit, 176^ to 1766, 
Pestilential disease in 
Mexico so general as to 
prevent the gatheringof 
the wheat 1762 
Bennington the oldest 
town m Vermont set- 
tled 1764 
Medical lectures first 

read in Philadelphia 
First settlement in Ten- 
nessee 1765 
entucky first settled l^y 
Col. Boon, 

tamp act received the 
Joyal assent Mar.2S,l765 
elcgates from most of 
A^ coioiiies met at YorK 



in O6tober|.to nm 
^•trate againsttheiH 
act and pctitkA for 
repeal) 
Stamp act rcpcalj 

March 18,' 

An act imposing a 

on tea, glass s^pai^ 

crs colors iraporlcdin^ 

to the colonies passed 

Jiftic, ^7l 

TwoBritish regiments^:! 

rived at Boston ScplH^ 

Riot in Boston, the Bra* 

ish troops fired upon 

the inhabitants and til* 

led four, March 5 \1^ 

Guatimala orerthioi^ 

by an earthquake an& 

S0>000 people buried in 

tlie ruins July 29, 171 

The tea belonging tethc 

£;ist India company 

thrown overboard at 

Boston, Dec» 16, 

An act to shut the port of 

Boston, March , 17/4 
First congress convened 

at Phil. Sept. 4 
Battle at Lexington be- 
gan the war, AprUl9 1775 
Ticonderoga seized by 

Col, AUen, May 
George Washington ap- 
poined commsmder . in 
chief of the army, June 
15, took command of 
the troops inveatingBos, 
July 2^ 
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rreh killed, Jane 17 
Mont|;omer]r pcne- 
i^ into Canada^took 
D]ianibIee,S.t«John*» 
Montreal, Nov. 
\iliol<i, with 3000 
yttj entered Cana- 
ij the Kennebec, 
nit upon Quebeci 
I. Montgotnerf kil- 
r. Americans, defeat- 
Dec. 31 

\ec blockaded by 
u Thomas, 1776 

^j -of Attiericans at 
C5edars : surrender- 
n May, 

Aniericans expelled 
n Canada, 
oIkinVkginia,burnt 
:he British, Jan. 1 1776 
rtyof royalists in N. 
olina defeated, Feb, 
on /evacuated by the 
ti^h Maixh 17, 
i Washington arrived 
STew-York, April 14 
British fleet so^d ar- 
arrived at Sandy 
ok in Junelanded on 
ten-Island July 3 

:laration of 
dependence 

y 4; 

le on X.ong-IsIand, 
lericans defeated,Ju- 
27, 

troops withdrawn 
m Long-Isiund Ju- 
i9r 



New-York evacuated by 
the Americaa army 
Sept. 14, 

Gen. Arnold defeated on 
Lake ChamplainOct.lS' 

Battle at the WhilcPlain^ 
Oct. 28, 

Fort Washington taken^ 
with 2GC« prisoners, 
Nov. 16, 

American army retreat- 
ed throughN.Jerseyand 
cross the JDcIa. Nov. 
and Dee. 

General Lee made pris- . 
oner, Dec. 13, 

A body of Hessians at« 
tacked and made prison- 
ers at Trenton, bec.3 6 

Battle at Princeton Gen. 
Mercer killed, Jan. 3 1.777 

A convention declared 
Vermont -to he an inde- 
pendent ^tate, Jan. 16, 

Danbury clestroyed,Gen. 
Wooster killed, April 
57 and 28, 

Biirgoyne surrendered 
to Gen. Grates, Oct.M7, 

Battle of Germantowii 

Gen. Nash killed, Oc. 5 

Battle of Monmouth, 

June 28 1778 

Gen* Lee arrested June 
30, tried and suspendecl 
for one year 
Savannah taken by the. 
British under Col. ^ 
' Campbell Dec. 
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NeW'Havcn, destroyed 
the stores, July 5, then 
burnt Fairfield July 9, 
^,^^^. Norwalk July 12 

.Stony point taken by as*) 
t ault by Gen. Wayne, 
July 15, 

Assault vpon Savannah 
unsuccessful, Pulaski 
killed, Oct. 9, , 

The . winter the most 
rigorous ever known in 
America) Long-Island 
sound was covered with 
ice, and the Cheaopcak 
was passed with Joaded 
carriages at Annapo- 
lis 1779—^0 

Gen* Lincoln capitula- 
ted and Charlestown 
surrendered, May 12 

Americans defeated nt 
Camden, Aug* 16 

A French fleet and army, 
under Rochambeau ar- 
rived atNewportJulylO 

Gen. Arnold's treason 
discovered) he escaped , 
Sept. 25, 

Major Andre taken, exe- , 

cutcd Oct. 2, 
. Great hurriCftne in the 
W. Indies Oct 2 ^d 
11^ in B^rbadoes alone 
perished 5 or 6000 per* 
sons, ■ "' 

Battle of the Cowpens, 
British defeated,: 

Jan.ir, I7fl 

CanfedersLtion cprmple- ; - 



te^by the rdtifieation 
of Maryland, Feb* 

Battle of Guilford, A* 
meiricans repulsed, 
March 15, 

The combined trniiei 
Under Gea^ Washings 
ton decamp from the 
Hudson and inarch for 

Virginia, A\|g. l^i 

N. L^don burnt, fort 
Griswold stormed anft 
tbe garrison put to the 
vword hy Arnold,Se^6 

Battle at EutawSpxinf^t; 
victory of Gen. Gret% 
Sept. 8, 

Lerd ConiwalUa ^ 
the army besieged ia 
Vprktown Sept. 25 

The British army S1l^ 
rendered toGen. Wash- 
ington, which decided 
the RevolutiQnaty ccs- 
test, Oct. 19. . I7t\ 

TlM5 army disbanded 
Oct. J 8, farewell ad* 
dress of Gen. Washing* 
ton to the arwy? 
Nov.2, iW 

K. York evacuated by 
the British aiMony, Nov* 
25. 

Gen. .Washington re-. 

signed his comatissioB '^ 

Deq. S3, 
Severe winter 1783-4 

great floods in the riv- 

ev* itv M.arcii, 
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ed all the sliip- 
&c. July 30 1784 
tt destructive hur- 
e IB the Wind- 
islands, Aug. 25t 
M^ Xeva2*d islands 

Mftdison first mo*-' 
he Kou^e of dele- 
in Virginia to ap- 
.•cotnmi«sl«Qers to 
cottmusisioners of ^ 
ther states to form 
aVtrcial regula*-- 
, which gave rise 
5 convention which - 
gd'th« presentcen- - 
Ipn^Dec. 17B5 

ectioi^ in ^ Massa- - 
)tts began Atig,l786 
Isdioners met ^ at 
ipolis^ September ' 
t^i but adjourned « 
ly 5S, 1787, when. : 
:atcs, with more ' 
e powers^ assem- 
uid agreed upon -. 
present constitu- • 
September 17^ 1787 
meeting of con- 
i under tfie f>rc- • 

censtUutibn V at 
YorfejGen. W^*h- 
n inaugurated first 
ient, April 3a 1789' 
ssee cedes d to tlie 
by *Nfc Carolina 
'«RkliA died in his 
rear, April 17 1790 
Dky erected in^an 

T 



independent stiite, De- 
cember 6 

Vernlont admitted into 

.tlie union, Feb. 18 1791 

Resolve of congress es- 
tiibHshing a mint, 
March S 1791 

KcntHcky admitted 4nto 
the union June I 1792 

Proclamation of neutral- 
ity by the President of 
the U.S. April 32 ' 1793 > 

Cape Francois burnt, ■ 
and the -White inhabit- 
ants massacred by^ the 
blsicks, June 20 ^ 

A re^iarkable frost 
May it". ' 1794- 

Tennessee .admitted into 
the union June 1 ' 1796- 

Gen* Washington's ad- * 
dressto the people ofthe 
United ■: States on his 
retiring from the Pres- 
idency, Sept. 17 1796 . 

A . great ' earthquake at 
Quito, S;America,des- 
troyed towns and40/}OO 
inhabitants 1797 

Congress passed an act 
declaring the treaty^ 
with France null and 
void, July 7 |798 

6^pt; Tipuxton in the_ K 
Constellation took the 

? French f^gat^ Insur- 
gei^Feb,,l() 1799 

Great snow in Carolina 
and Georgia Jan. 7 1 80© 
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Connecticut^ March. 
20—25 

Gen. Washington died : 
Dec. Ufftged 68 » 

The coll«geatPrinccton 
burnt March 7 I80a 

The state of Ohio ad« 
iBVtted into the union 

Unexampled tempest 
began m the West-In- 
dies, Sept 1, and raged 
three days, on the 7, 8 
amd 9, it; inundated 
Carolina and Georgia, • 
with im mense destruc- : 
tion l8Qi 

Severest winter since 
1780, from Dec. 20, to ^ 
thelastweekinFeb. 1804-5. 

Tj^ealicB of the U^. States f. 

With France Feb*: 6^. 
1778 ; Holland Oct. »^ 
1752 ; Sweden April 3,, 
1780; of peace with 
Great Britain, prelim^ 
Nov. 30. 1782 ; defjai- 
Uv^,Sept.3,1783 ; Prus- 
sia Sept. 10, 1785; of 
amity and commerce 
with GreatBffitain Nov. 
19 j 1794 ; with Fcance 
for Louisiana^April 3Q, 

1803. 
Colleges and Univerxfi'^ 
ties foicrided 

Harvard, Massi 1638;, 
William and. Mary, 
Virg. 1693 ; Yale Cx)l- 
JegejCon. 1701 ; Col- , 



Univer.of Penn. 1751 V;, 
Nassau Hall. N. Jer- 
sey, 1746; N. York, 
1754; Dartmouth,. N. 

Hampshire, 1769,' 

Brown College^vProv- 
idence, 1764; Hamp- 
den Sidney, Vir.1774;. 

^ Washington,Ma,i:582 ; 

' Dickinson Colkg«f 
Carlisle, .Penn. 1783; 
St ^ Jolin^s • at Annapolis, 
Ma. 1784 ; Cokesbury, 
in Abingdon,Ma. 1785; 
University in Georgia, 
1785; Franklin, at 
Lancastetf Penn. 1787, 
Univ«rsity in N. Cart- 
Una, 1789 ; George- 
town, Ma. 1789 ; Wil- 
liams College,. MasB, 
1790 ; University of 
Bm'lington, Vermont,: 
1791 ; Grenvilte> 

Tenn. 1794 ; Unien, 
at Schenectady, 1794 ; 
Bawdo in Maine,/ 
1794 ; at- WTi^nsbyry 
and Beaufort, S, Caro^ 
Una 179 5ii Transylvania 
atLcisu Ken. 1798 ;: at 
Middlebury ,y er, j 80©, 

Literary Sucietie^ ifisfitu* 
ted, 

American Philoso|ihiGaI, 
Phil. 1769; American 
Academy, Mass* 1780 ; 
N# York Agricultural 
incorp. 1793 ; Con. Ac- - 
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,l79K^incorp; 

n North-Amer^ 

team 
1697-8, 1732, 
47, , 1756.7» 
5, 1781, 1789- 
02. 

rknessi which 
andlesneces- 
e day time, 
ri6jAugv9- 
t. 19, 1762, 
X ; May 19, 
t. 9th, 15th 
1785, in Can- 
29, 1789, in 

'^resj burnt in 
houses, Nov. 
80 houses, 70 
. Aug. 8, 1769; 
6«S ; best part 
vn ; 1711, 174 
stores ; Mar* 
epartofCharlcs- . 
In NeWTYork, 
Bpston, lOQ 



buildings April 24, 1787, 
and 96 buildings July 30> 
17»4. Great in Charles- 
ton, June 20, 1796 — ^most 
erf Savannah Dec- 26, 1796, 
A square in New-York 
Dec. 9, 1796— in Rich- 
mond Nov. 22, 1798 — 
most of Wilmington, N.C. 
Oct. 31, 1798 — ^most of 
Norfolk, Virg. Feb, 22, 
1804. 

JFirst JSTewsfiafiej-firintedf^ 
in Boston, the News Let- 
ter, April 24, 1704— -In 
Philadelphia,' the Amerir^ 
can Weekly IVlerQury, 
Dec. 2a, (719— In New- 
York, the New-York Ga- 
zette, Oct; 16, 1725-r-In R., 
Island} the Rhode-Inland, 
Gazette, Oct. 1732 — In 
Con. New-Haven, the 
Connecticut Gazette, 1755 
—In New-Hampslure^ 
J7,56— In Providence, 1762 
—In K-entucky, 1.7.87-^1% 
T^aneSi^ee, i790, 
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